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PREFACE 


The  following  document  was  prepared  by  Historical  Research  Associ- 
ates under  contract  to  the  Billings  Area  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  purpose  of  the  document  is  to  provide  land  and  timber  use 
planners  a historical  perspective  of  forest  management  practices  on  and 
uses  of  the  Reservation  forest.  It  is  designed  to  document  past  BIA 
problems  and  accomplishments  so  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  decades 
of  timber  management  is  not  lost  to  tomorrow's  Reservation  foresters  and 
interested  Tribal  members.  The  document  also  is  intended  to  provide  gen- 
eral background  information  on  the  Reservation's  forestry  program  as  an 
introduction  for  new  foresters  or  officials  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  natural  resource  programs  of  the  Reservation 
under  the  Government's  "trust"  obligations.  Timber  sale  data  is  pro- 
vided to  help  foresters  prepare  future  sales  and  to  monitor  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  forest.  Last  of  all,  but  not  of  the  least  impor- 
tance, the  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  record  the  history  of  forestry 
on  the  Reservation  for  a general  audience  of  people  interested  in  the 
Reservation  forest,  in  the  evolution  of  Government  relations  with  the 
Indian  people,  and  the  history  of  the  logging  and  lumbering  industry 
as  it  relates  to  this  forest. 

Due  to  the  diverse  audience  for  which  this  report  is  intended,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a document  that  will  not  slight  the 
important  technical  considerations  of  forestry,  but  to  write  about  them 
in  a way  that  would  be  understood  by  people  not  familiar  with  technical 
forestry  and  its  terms.  For  those  desiring  more  in-depth  technical  in- 
formation, the  footnotes  are  designed  to  help  locate  that  data.  One 
important'  concept  that  should  be  explained  to  the  lay  reader  is  the 
volume  by  which  timber  is  measured.  Throughout  most  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  timber  was  measured  by  the  "thousand  board  feet" 


or  MBM  (the  initial  M representing  1000  feet  and  BM  meaning  Board  Mea- 
sure). One  thousand  board  feet  of  timber  is  roughly  equivalent  to  one- 
fifth  of  an  average  logging  truck  load. 

Another  caution  to  be  employed  in  reading  the  report  is  that  the 
names  of  Government  offices  have  changed  through  the  years.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  for  example,  was  once  called  the  Indian  Office  or  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Branch  of  Forestry  in  the  BIA  was  founded 
as  the  "Division  of  Forestry"  and  has  undergone  several  name  changes. 
Titles  also  have  changed.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Agency  was 
once  called  the  Indian  Agent.  The  Forest  Manager  position  originally 
was  termed  the  Senior  Forest  Ranger  or  Supervisor  of  Forests. 

This  report  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  forest  management  on  the 
Reservation  has  two  significant  limitations.  Since  it  is  specific  to 
the  Reservation,  it  would  not  always  be  appropriate  to  consider  gener- 
alizations about  the  forestry  program  here  as  applicable  to  other  res- 
ervations. In  addition,  every  attempt  was  made  to  place  the  program  into 
the  perspective  of  national  developments,  but  this  is  in  no  way  a definiti 
study  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Branch  of  Forestry  nor  of  the 
Government's  Indian  policies  in  general.  By  documenting  the  history 
of  forest  management  on  this  reservation,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
contribution  has  been  made  toward  better  understanding  of  forest  man- 
agement on  Indian  reservations  nationwide.  ' •• 

This  document  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  generous 
support  of  many  individuals  and  organizations.  The  author  is  particu- 
larly indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Branch  of  Forestry  at  the 
Agency,  the  Billings  Area  Office,  and  the  Central  Office  in  Washington, 
D.C.  A multitude  of  professional  foresters  and  staff  members  in  those 
offices  helped  direct  our  attention  to  sources,  explained  technically 
confusing  documents,  and  patiently  reviewed  draft  documents.  That  help 
was  greatly  appreciated.  Personnel  in  the  National  Archives  Natural 
Resources  Division  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Washington  National  Rec- 
ords Center,  and  at  the  Federal  Archives  and  Records  Centers  in  Seattle 
and  Denver  also  were  generous  with  their  time  and  experienced  advice. 


. 


' 

' 


The  Library  of  Congress  computer  search  people  were  most  helpful,  as 
were  the  staff  of  the  Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Library  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana.  There  were  also  many  individuals.  Tribal  members, 
history  scholars,  and  some  merely  interested  in  the  forestry  program 
who  aided  in  this  study.  To  all  of  those  people,  and  to  the  Indian 
people  who  own  the  timber  resource  of  the  Reservation,  we  are  most 
grateful  for  their  assistance  and  for  this  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  history  of  the  Reservation  forestry  program. 

I also  would  like  to  thank  my  own  dedicated  staff,  Mr.  William 
Babcock  for  editing  and  re-writing,  Cyndy  Braun  for  document  editing 
and  typing,  Jill  Inverso  for  compilation  work  on  the  appendices  and 
typing,  Michael  Douglass  for  research  related  to  ethnohistory,  and  Susan 
Newell  for  the  cover  illustrations. 


Gary  D.  Williams,  Author  for 
Historical  Research  Associates 


Missoula,  Montana 
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Mr:  ' 
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CHAPTER  I 


PRELUDE  TO  RESERVATION 


WESTWARD  MIGRATIONS 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  have  not  always  lived  in  the  region 
they  now  occupy,  nor  have  they  always  been  a group  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  Cheyenne  people.  Anthropologists  have  discovered 
evidence  to  suggest  the  Cheyenne  people  once  lived  a sedentary  life  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present-day  border  between  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  began  westward  migra- 
tions, possibly  due  to  incursions  into  their  own  territory  by  the  Sioux 
Indians.  For  a time  they  settled  along  the  Missouri  River,  eventually 
assuming  a more  nomadic,  hunting  lifestyle  and  moving  to  the  region  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  in  the  Dakotas  and  into  the  Black  Hills.  They  occu- 
pied that  area  in  1803  when  Lewis  and  Clark  traveled  up  the  Missouri 
River  on  their  explorations  to  the  Pacific.  About  thirty  years  later 
the  Cheyenne  split  into  two  factions,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  staying  in 
the  region  of  the  Black  Hills,  northern  Wyoming,  and  southern  Montana. 

A larger  segment  of  the  tribe  moved  to  the  areas  now  designated  as 
Colorado,  western  Kansas,  and  western  Oklahoma.  The  two  divisions 
maintained  close  ties  since  the  split  resulted  from  a mutual  agreement 
based  upon  convenience.^ 

The  United  States  Government,  by  accident  or  design,  did  not  recog- 
nize the  Cheyenne  people  as  two  distinct  factions  when  it  negotiated 
with  plains  tribes  to  secure  safe  passage  for  white  immigrants  crossing 
Indian  lands  in  the  1850's.  By  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  of  September 
17,  1851,  the  Government  outlined  territories  with  each  of  the  partici- 
pating tribes  and  recognized  the  Cheyenne  as  a single  unit.  The  treaty 
required  the  United  States  to  compensate  Indians  for  damages  resulting 


from  white  incursions.  It  acknowledged  Cheyenne  lands  as  those  encom- 
passing large  portions  of  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Western  Kan- 
sas. The  Sioux  were  to  occupy  the  Black  Hills,  but  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  maintained  hunting  and  passage  rights.  The  Northern  Chey- 
enne continued  to  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  Sioux  in  the  region  north 
of  the  Platte  River," 

Continuing  white  travel  across  the  plains  region  helped  enforce 

the  division  between  Northern  and  Southern  Cheyenne,  and  by  the  1860's 
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those  two  groups  were  widely  recognized  as  distinct  tribes.  Continued 
intrusions  by  whites  into  the  area  occupied  by  the  Southern  Cheyenne  re- 
sulted in  demands  for  a new  treaty.  The  Treaty  of  Fort  Wise  in  Colorado 
(1861)  assigned  the  Southern  Cheyenne  to  a smaller  reservation  in  south- 
eastern Colorado.  The  Northern  Cheyenne,  however,  refused  to  consent  to 
the  treaty.  Instead,  they  continued  their  residence  in  the  north  and 
joined  with  the  Sioux  in  driving  the  Crow  Indians  from  hunting  grounds 
that  tribe  had  occupied  in  the  region  east  of  the  Big  Horn  River  and 
south  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  Northern  Cheyenne,  by  1862,  congre- 
gated around  the  rich  buffalo  country  of  the  Powder  River  in  southeast- 
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ern  Montana. 

The  Southern  Cheyenne  did  not  fare  as  well  in  their  homeland  as 
white  contact  increased.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  news  of 
Indian  raids  against  whites  in  Minnesota  heightened  white  fears  of  an 
Indian  uprising.  A result  of  that  paranoia  was  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre 
of  November,  1864.  Colonel  John  Chivington  led  a group  of  Colorado 
Volunteers  against  a peaceful  gathering  of  Southern  Cheyenne  and  South- 
ern Arapahoe  on  Sand  Creek,  just  outside  the  Reservation  boundary 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Wise.  The  senseless  carnage  of 
Cheyenne  people  which  resulted  from  that  attack  angered  Indian  tribes 
throughout  the  region  and  initiated  an  Indian  uprising  along  the 
Southern  Platte  River.  A group  of  Southern  Cheyenne  responded  to  the 
attack  by  raiding  the  town  of  Julesberg  in  February,  1865.  They  then 
moved  to  join  their  relatives  in  the  Powder  River  country.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  the  Cheyenne  camped  together  along  the  Tongue  River  and  next 
to  the  Oglala  Sioux  camp  of  Red  Cloud  and  Old  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horse. 
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The  two  Indian  groups  staged  raids  against  white  immigrants  in  the  Pow- 
der River  country  and  soundly  defeated  the  Government's  Powder  River 

Expedition  of  1865,  after  which  many  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne  rejoined 
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their  people  in  the  south. 

THE  FORT  LARAMIE  TREATY  OF  1868 

Following  the  Powder  River  Expedition  defeat,  the  United  States 
Government  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Sioux  and  Northern 
Cheyenne.  Initial  attempts  failed  as  the  military  established  posts 
along  the  Bozeman  Trail  to  protect  settlers  following  that  route  into 
the  gold  fields  of  Montana.  The  Indians  attacked  and  killed  troops  un- 
der Captain  Fetterman  from  Fort  Phil  Kearny  in  1866,  and  they  harrassed 
travelers  along  the  trail.  In  1867  the  United  States  established  a 
peace  commission  to  renew  negotiations  with  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains 
and  western  Rocky  Mountains.  The  stated  goals  were  to  eliminate  causes 
for  war,  to  secure  white  settlements  in  the  region  and  railroad  routes  to 
the  Pacific,  to  establish  a plan  for  "civilizing"  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
to  move  toward  establishing  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  reservations.^ 

This  time  the  peace  initiative  succeeded,  partially  due  to  Govern- 
ment concessions  to  close  the  Bozeman  Trail  and  to  destroy  posts  pro- 
tecting the  route.  At  Fort  Laramie  the  United  States  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  (April  28,  1868).  It  signed  pacts  with  the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Kiowa  Apache,  Southern  Cheyenne,  and  Arapahoes  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kansas  (October,  1867).  At  Fort  Laramie  the  Crow  Indians  signed 
a treaty  with  the  United  States  representatives  on  May  7,  1868.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoes  accepted  the  terms  of  another  treaty  at 
the  same  place  three  days  later.  Under  provisions  of  that  treaty,  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  would  settle  upon  a reservation  either 
at  Medicine  Lodge  with  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  or  on  lands 
conceded  to  the  Sioux  in  the  region  bordered  by  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 
to  the  west,  the  North  Platte  River  to  the  south,  and  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  east.^  That  land  was  not  to  be  entered  by  whites  without  consent 
from  the  Indians. 
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The  treaty  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  stipulated  that  they  had  to 
attach  themselves  to  one  of  the  Government  agencies,  either  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  Fort  Randall,  or  Crow  Agency  at  Otter  Creek  on  the  Yellowstone 

o 

River.  Many  Northern  Cheyenne  chose  to  live  on  the  Greater  Sioux  Indian 

Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  Others  lived  near  the  Oglalas  under  Crazy 
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Horse  in  the  Powder  River  region.  The  Government  attempted  to  attract 
Indians  into  its  "civilization"  program  by  offering  320  acres  of  land  to 
heads  of  families  who  desired  to  enter  into  agriculture.  That  offer 
represented  part  of  the  Government's  basic  Indian  acculturation  philos- 
ophy in  the  1868  treaty  negotiations. 

The  Indians  were  not  quick  to  respond  to  Government  desires  to  turn 
them  into  farmers;  nor  were  they  blind  to  threats  to  their  treaty  rights. 
In  the  early  1870's  the  Government  constructed  military  posts  north, 
south,  and  east  of  the  Greater  Sioux  Indian  Reservation.  In  1872,  in 
violation  of  the  1868  treaty,  gold  seekers  found  evidence  of  their  pre- 
cious metal  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  Government  responded  with  a mili- 
tary reconnaissance  into  the  Black  Hills  to  confirm  reports  of  discovery. 
More  gold  seekers  followed.  The  Indian  tribes,  particularly  the  Sioux 
of  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse,  viewed  the  Black  Hills  as  holy  land  and 
fought  back. 

THE  LITTLE  BIG  HORN  AND  TRAGIC  AFTERMATH 

After  the  Sioux,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Northern  Arapahoe  refused 
to  report  to  their  agencies,  the  Government  sent  an  expeditionary  force 
against  them.  General  George  Custer  found  them  first  along  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River  and  led  his  troops  into  one  of  the  West's  most  famous 
military  defeats.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  parted  company  after 
the  battle.  Crazy  Horse  meeting  defeat  at  the  hands  of  General  Nelson 
Miles  in  January,  1877.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  remained  on  the  plains 
in  scattered  bands. 

General  Miles  convinced  one  band  of  Northern  Cheyenne  under  Two 
Moons  to  surrender  at  Fort  Keogh,  where  some  of  his  men  entered  service 
as  scouts  for  the  United  States  Army.  A larger  band  under  Dull  Knife 
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and  Little  Wolf  surrendered  to  Generals  Cook  and  McKenzie  in  the  spring 
of  1877.  These  Northern  Cheyenne  were  sent  to  reside  on  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Unable  to  get 
along  with  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  suffering  from  disease  and  living 
on  subsistence  rations,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  decided  to  return  north. 
Although  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  disputed  those  claims,  the 
two  groups  under  Dull  Knife  and  Little  Wolf  broke  away  from  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Reservation.^0 

Almost  300  Northern  Cheyenne  started  their  northward  trek  in  Sep- 
tember, 1878.  Dull  Knife  and  Little  Wolf  argued  along  the  route  after 
the  former,  hoping  that  his  people  would  be  transferred  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
Agency  on  the  Greater  Sioux  Reservation,  decided  to  surrender  at  Fort 
Robinson  in  Nebraska.  Little  Wolf  and  his  band  continued  north,  where 
they  surrendered  to  General  Miles  in  March,  1879,  and  took  up  residence 
at  Fort  Keogh.  Troops  captured  Dull  Knife  and  his  band  before  they  could 
reach  Fort  Robinson  and  ordered  them  back  to  Oklahoma.  Stiff  resistence 
ensued  in  which  troops  killed  64  and  put  20,  including  Dull  Knife,  on 
trial.  Pine  Ridge  accepted  58  of  the  group.  They  joined  Little  Wolf 
and  Two  Moons  at  Fort  Keogh  in  November,  1879.^  Other  groups  resided 
on  the  Wyoming  reservation  of  the  Northern  Arapahoe  and  on  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Two  hundred  thirty-five 
Northern  Cheyenne  left  the  latter  reservation  with  Little  Chief  in  1881 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  without  Gov- 
ernment consent.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  even  recommended  moving  all 
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of  the  remaining  Northern  Cheyenne  in  Oklahoma  to  Pine  Ridge. 

General  Miles  allowed  some  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  at  Fort  Keogh 
to  hunt  in  the  Tongue  River  Valley.  In  1880,  Little  Wolf  left  the  Fort 
to  settle  near  Lame  Deer.  Others  took  up  residence  along  Tongue  River, 
Muddy  Creek,  Otter  Creek,  and  Hanging  Woman  Creek.  In  1882,  overcrowd- 
ing at  the  Fort  resulted  in  Captain  Ezra  Ewers1  leading  the  remaining 
Northern  Cheyenne  south  where  most  settled  by  Rosebud  and  Muddy  Creeks. 
Officers  encouraged  the  Indians,  who  had  lost  earlier  treaty  rights  by 
participation  in  the  fight  with  Custer,  to  farm  the  land  and  apply  for 
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homesteads.  Many  of  the  Cheyenne  people  who  had  earlier  shared  the 
Wind  River  Reservation  with  the  Northern  Arapahoe  ventured  to  the  Tongue 
River  area  in  1883  to  join  their  fellow  tribesmen,  and  the  Government 
appropriated  money  for  food  to  supply  the  nearly-starving  Indians.  That 
same  year  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  a Special  Agent  to 
distribute  supplies  and  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
occupying  the  lands  around  Tongue  River.  All  of  these  circumstances 
ultimately  would  lead  the  President  to  create  a reservation  for  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Tongue  River. 

White  settlers  in  the  area  were  not  anxious  to  see  a reservation 
created  that  might  undo  their  efforts  at  building  homesteads  and 
ranches.  They  complained  of  Indians  killing  their  cattle,  but  most 
reports  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The  Government  investigated  and  denied 
any  significant  misconduct  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  Instead,  it  recom- 
mended that  the  Indian  people  should  be  encouraged  in  their  attempts  to 
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achieve  self-sufficiency. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  AND  LOGGING  TONGUE  RIVER  FORESTS 

In  1879,  Miles  City  already  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue 

River  on  the  Yellowstone.  The  small  community  served  as  a supply  point 

for  Fort  Keogh,  with  steamboats  coming  up  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 

and  dropping  goods  for  Fort  Keogh  there.  As  with  all  growing  frontier 

settlements,  the  demand  for  lumber  was  ever-present.  In  1879,  the  Broad 

water,  Hubbel  Company  initiated  steps  toward  alleviating  the  lumber  shor 

tage  by  cutting  logs  along  Tongue  River  in  forests  which  now  are  part  of 

the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  They  drove  the  logs  down 

Tongue  River  to  a boom  at  Miles  City,  the  first  log  drive  arriving  in 
15 

July,  1879.  Although  the  Government  maintained  a small  sawmill  for 
Fort  Keogh,  newspaper  accounts  declared  that  these  were  the  first  logs 
ever  to  be  driven  down  Tongue  River.  They  also  represented  the  first 
documented  logging  activity  on  what  was  to  become  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation. 

That  first  log  drive  brought  85  logs  to  the  sawmill  in  Miles  City, 
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where  the  Broadwater  and  Hubbell  firm  cut  an  average  of  7 thousand  board 
feet  of  lumber  daily.  In  conjunction  with  the  sawmill,  the  firm  also 
established  a shingle  and  planing  mill.  The  plant  stood  ready  to  receive 
an  additional  3,500  logs  cut  from  the  forests  along  Tongue  River  nearly 
100  miles  to  the  south. ^ 

The  winter  of  1879-80  brought  good  news  and  bad  to  the  small  lum- 
bering industry  at  Miles  City.  The  Government  sawmill  at  Fort  Keogh 
burned,  increasing  demand  from  the  private  mill  of  Broadwater  and  Hubbel . 
Good  news  arrived  with  General  Dodge,  who  arrived  to  negotiate  contracts 
for  ties  and  building  materials  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  which 
was  headed  west  from  Bismarck.  The  contract  went  to  Miles  City's  only 
sawmill  operators.^ 

Insufficient  water  in  Tongue  River  halted  an  attempted  log  drive 

in  April,  1880.  Log  drivers  ascended  the  stream  to  the  logging  camp 

near  present-day  Ashland  again  in  May.  This  time  they  succeeded  in 

floating  almost  2 million  board  feet  of  pine  logs  and  500  thousand  board 

feet  of  cottonwood  logs  to  the  boom  in  Miles  City.  The  logs  reached  the 

boom  in  early  June,  and  the  company  was  forced  to  purchase  some  15,000 

feet  of  cable  from  the  steamer  "Big  Horn"  in  order  to  hold  the  logs  in 
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the  slough  at  the  mill. 

A midsummer  drive  brought  an  additional  1,500  logs  to  the  mill  from 

the  logging  camp.  Newspaper  accounts  declared  that  the  sawmill  cut  18 

thousand  board  feet  of  lumber  daily.  The  subsequent  increase  in  the 

availability  of  lumber  resulted  in  construction  of  some  30  new  build- 
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ings  as  lumber  prices  dropped.  The  mill  set  a record  for  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley  by  producing  1 million  board  feet  of  lumber  in  just  two 

20 

days  short  of  a month. 

As  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  approached  Miles  City,  Broadwater 
and  Hubbel  sent  a large  crew  into  the  forests  to  cut  ties  for  the  rail- 
road contract.  In  October,  1881,  crews  were  sending  ties  down  Tongue 
River  as  fast  as  they  could  be  cut.  In  the  week  preceding  October  29, 
the  local  newspaper  reported  75,000  ties  had  reached  town  from  the  re- 
gion of  Tongue  River  currently  bordered  by  Custer  National  Forest  to  the 
east  and  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  to  the  west.  By 
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Source:  William  8.  Gaw's  MAP  OF  SOUTHEASTERN  MONTANA:  SHOWING  THE 

GREAT  STOCK  RANGES  EMBRACED  IN  THE  CUSTER  COUNTY  (1884). 
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October  29,  the  same  paper  stated  that  20,000  to  27,000  ties  had  made 
the  journey  down  Tongue  River  and  the  Broadwater  and  Hubbel  firm  had  let 
contracts  to  freighters  for  distributing  the  ties  along  the  railroad 
construction  route. ^ 

In  November,  1881,  Broadwater  and  Hubbel  received  another  contract 
for  over  250,000  ties  and  15,000  piles  for  Northern  Pacific  construction. 
The  railroad  reached  Miles  City  and  constructed  a special  spur  to  the 
sawmill.  Here  they  could  pick  up  ties  directly  from  the  mill  pond  with 
the  aid  of  a tie-lifting  machine  the  contractor  had  installed.  In  order 
to  fill  the  contract  Broadwater  and  Hubbel  employed  over  200  men  to 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  their  logging  camp  and  in  drainages  such  as 
Logging  Creek  and  Tie  Creek.  Papers  estimated  that  the  firm  cut  nearly 
a half-million  ties  from  that  area  and  floated  them  to  Miles  City  in  the 
spring  of  1882.^ 

The  evidence  is  not  clear  as  to  when  the  log  drives  down  Tongue 
River  stopped.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  completed  construction  of 
its  main  line  in  1883  with  the  driving  of  a "gold"  spike  at  Gold  Creek, 
Montana.  Forests  closer  to  the  railroad  line  could  produce  timber  that 
would  be  less  expensive  to  secure  and  manufacture,  possibly  eroding  the 
market  for  timber  that  required  the  expensive  log  drive  down  Tongue  River. 
For  whatever  reason,  documentary  sources  do  not  indicate  an  active  lum- 
bering enterprise  in  1885,  and  maps  of  the  region  in  1884  refer  to  the 
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logging  center  along  Tongue  River  as  the  "Old  Logging  Camp." 

In  1884  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  an  executive  or- 
der establishing  a reservation  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  old  logging  tracts  and  east  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation boundary.  Later,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  boundary  would  be  extended 
to  Tongue  River  to  include  those  pine  forests  which  already  had  a proven 
commercial  value.  By  1884,  then,  the  fiercely  proud  Northern  Cheyenne 
people  had  chosen  a home  in  southeastern  Montana  where  they  sought  to 
regroup  and  rebuild  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  U.S.  Indian  Office. 

Those  forests  which  served  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  would  become 
an  important  resource  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  as  they  accepted 
"civilization"  and  its  accompanying  social  and  economic  changes. 
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CHAPTER  II 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE:  EARLY  RESERVATION  FORESTRY 


A RESERVATION  CREATED 

President  Chester  A.  Arthur  created  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation  through  an  executive  order  signed  November  26,  1884,  in  the 
White  House.  The  reserve  was  situated  in  Montana  Territory,  east  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  and  south  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany's southern  40-mile  land  grant  boundary.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Res- 
ervation's eastern  boundary  extended  only  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosebud 
River  and  ran  parallel  to  that  stream  in  a southwesterly  direction  to  a 
point  30  miles  south  of  the  Montana  base  line,  thence  due  west  to  its 
intersection  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Crow  Reservation.  Presi- 
dent William  McKinley  established  the  current  boundaries  of  the  Reser- 
vation by  a similar  executive  order  dated  March  19,  1900.  By  that  order 
he  created  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  for  the  permanent 
use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  then  in  residence  at 
that  place. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  began  administering  its  trust  responsi 
bility  toward  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  with  the  creation  of  the  Res 
ervation  in  1884.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  Reports  for  1885  and  1886 
indicate  severe  problems  with  settling  the  Indians  in  the  Tongue  River 
vicinity,  as  numerous  white  homesteaders  had  previously  located  in  the 
area.  Conflicts  between  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  whites  led  to  recom- 
mendations by  Special  Agent  Bannister  that  the  United  States  revoke  the 
executive  order  that  had  created  the  reserve.  In  its  place  he  advocated 
negotiations  with  the  Crow  Indians  for  purchase  of  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  their  reserve  as  a home  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne J 
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Old  map  located  in  file  "Montana  Indian  Agencies," 
E327,  Record  Group  75,  National  Archives. 
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THE  "CIVILIZING"  PROCESS  AMID  BOUNDARY  PROBLEMS 


By  1886  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  beginning  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  on  their  Montana  reservation.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  advocated  a thorough  survey  of  the 
area  as  a prelude  to  providing  homestead  tracts  to  the  Indians  and  open- 
ing the  reserve,  the  Indian  Office  representative  on  the  Reservation 
made  substantial  progress  toward  establishing  a permanent  agency  head- 
quarters on  Lame  Deer  Creek.  Farmer-in-Charge  R.  L.  Upshaw  secured  the 

Indians'  help  in  constructing  a dwelling  for  the  Agent  and  in  cutting 
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and  hauling  logs  for  a blacksmith  shop  and  stable. 

While  the  Government  did  well  in  establishing  its  administrative 
foothold  on  the  Reservation,  the  Indians  did  not  fare  so  well.  Upshaw 
credited  the  Northern  Cheyenne  loggers  and  freighters  with  doing  fine 
work,  noting  especially  their  trustworthy  attention  to  their  jobs.  Bad 
seeds  and  a dry  summer  made  the  Indians'  agricultural  attempts  a disas- 
ter, despite  Upshaw's  opinion  that  the  Indian  farmers  made  a fair  start 
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and  "showed  a commendable  industry." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  all  logging  activities  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  during  this  early  period  were  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  Agency  "Farmer,"  as  Upshaw  was  classified  at 
that  time.  Until  the  formation  of  the  BIA's  Forestry  Branch  24  years 
later,  the  Farmer  was  the  Agent's  right-hand  man  in  nearly  all  forestry 
matters. 

Farmer  R.  L.  Upshaw's  first  annual  report  to  the  Conmissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  also  mentioned  the  severity  of  fires  on  the  Reservation 
in  1886.  The  same  dry  weather  which  made  farming  so  difficult  spawned 
wide-ranging  fires.  Upshaw  described  it  well: 


The  reservation  has  been  devastated  from  north 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west  by  prairie  and  timber 
fires,  and  the  atmosphere  is  now  laden  with  smoke, 
which  hangs  like  a pall  over  the  country. ^ 


Harsh  as  that  fire  situation  may  have  appeared  to  Upshaw,  it  served  a ben- 
eficial purpose  by  thinning  young  growth  and  preventing  the  accumulation 
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on  the  forest  floors  of  fuels  that  could  incinerate  the  entire  stock  of 
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mature  trees  under  certain  conditions.  Thus,  during  the  first  year  of 
Government  trust  responsibility  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, both  the  importance  of  the  timber  resource  for  the  civilizing  ef- 
fort and  the  potential  threat  to  that  resource  were  recognized. 

By  the  time  Upshaw  reported  to  the  Commissioner  in  1887,  he  had 
been  promoted  to  Agent  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  His  attitude  toward 
his  charges  was  well  documented  in  his  previous  year's  report  when  he 
stated  the  following: 

These  Indians  are  dirty,  ignorant,  obstinate,  and 
hard  to  control,  but  generally  the  men  are  honest  and  the 
women  virtuous,  two  characteristics  which  seem  to  be  a 
good  foundation  for  superstructure;  but  they  are  a long 
way  from  being  civilized,  and  time  and  patience  are 
elements  which  will  necessarily  enter  into  any  success- 
ful plan  for  their  civilization  in  my  opinion.  Having 
been  here  only  six  months  and  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, my  opinions  may  not  be  of  much  value  and  may 
change  in  regard  to  a great  many  things  connected  with 
them.  I think  too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  them 
until  they  have  had  a better  chance  heretofore. 

The  "civilizing"  process  was  slow  in  1887,  with  only  20  houses  being  con- 
structed for  a population  of  over  800  Indian  people.  Agent  Upshaw  recog- 
nized the  inadequacy  of  the  pace  but  attributed  it  to  a lack  of  encour- 
agement from  himself.  He  feared  that  the  controversy  which  continued  to 
surround  the  establishment  of  the  Reservation  might  lead  to  relocation, 
at  least  for  some,  and  the  Agent  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  the  trau- 
matic effects  of  displacement  upon  those  Indians  who  might  have  expended 
considerable  labor  in  building  permanent  housing.^ 

The  problems  with  white  settlers  occupying  some  of  the  best  land  on 
the  Reservation  carried  on  into  later  years.  In  1888,  for  example,  Agent 
Upshaw  reported  a sawmill  in  operation  near  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
the  Reservation.  Without  proper  maps,  however,  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  activity  was  a trespass.  The  mill  was  in  a large  stand 

g 

of  ponderosa  pine,  one  of  the  first  stands  on  or  near  the  Reservation. 

The  Agency  itself  had  no  sawmill.  It  relied  on  Indian  laborers  to 
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cut  and  haul  logs  for  construction  of  needed  Government  structures.  The 
Indians  played  a principal  role  in  building  three  storerooms,  a school 
building,  a house  for  the  physician's  quarters  and  dispensary,  and  a 
slaughter  house  in  1887-88.  So  pleased  was  Agent  Upshaw  with  the  work 
performance  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  that  he  recommended  their  employment 
in  constructing  housing  for  the  Agency  farmers,  herders,  and  school  em- 
ployees. He  noted  the  small  expense  in  using  Indian  labor  and  the  fact 

that  the  Indians  worked  well  in  cutting,  hauling,  and  building,  espe- 
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cially  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  financial  reward. 

On  July  9,  1890,  Agent  Upshaw  relinquished  his  position  to  the  new 
Agent,  James  A.  Cooper.  Cooper  was  dismayed  over  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  In  his  opinion,  they  showed  no  disposi- 
tion toward  work--a  situation  which  he  blamed  on  the  Government's  an- 
nuity system.  In  addition,  the  Indians  could  not  be  encouraged  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  as  the  tensions  between  them  and  the  neighboring  white 
population  ran  high  and  the  Government  was  making  no  assurances  that  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  would  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  on  the  lands 
which  they  occupied  at  that  time.  Relations  between  the  Indians  and  whites 
deteriorated  further  until  the  Agent  called  for  troops  from  nearby  Fort 
Keogh  to  patrol  the  area.  When  a cowboy  was  found  murdered,  his  horse 
shot,  and  a portion  of  a steer  carcass  nearby,  it  was  the  presence  of 
the  military  that  prevented  open  warfare  between  area  cowboys  and  the 
Northern  Cheyenne.  Five  Indians  were  charged  with  the  killing  and  were 
arraigned  before  a judge  in  Miles  City.^ 

In  October,  1890,  the  Government  replaced  Cooper  with  Agent  John 
Tully.  Agent  Tully's  first  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  reflected  an  assertive  approach  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment's trust  responsibility  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

He  not  only  reiterated  the  complaints  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  also 
offered  recommendations  for  solutions.  To  the  most  significant  problem, 
that  dealing  with  the  permanence  of  the  Reservation,  he  advocated  ex- 
tending the  eastern  boundary  to  Tongue  River  so  as  to  include  the  Indians 
who  had  settled  along  that  stream.  He  further  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  the  lands  owned  by  white  settlers  within  the  reserve  and 
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retain  the  entire  Reservation  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians.  To  avoid  trespass  problems  he  sought  a definitive  sur- 
vey of  the  Reservation  boundaries.^  Agent  Tully  must  have  had  consider- 
able influence  or  foresight  as  nearly  his  recommendations  were  later  im- 
plemented. 

The  boundary  problem  was  the  single  most  important  forestry-related 

issue  that  year.  Agent  Tully  reported  two  sawmills  operating  near  the 

Agency  and  producing  lumber  daily.  He  was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether 

they  were  within  the  Reservation  boundaries,  although  he  believed  that  to 

be  the  case.  Shipments  from  the  two  sawmills  went  to  Wyoming  and  points 

along  the  Yellowstone  River,  with  no  benefits  accruing  to  the  Northern 

Cheyenne  whose  timber  possibly  was  being  cut.  Agent  Tully  surmised  that 

the  Government's  survey  of  permanent  Reservation  boundaries  would  result 
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in  shutting  down  the  two  sawmills. 

Agent  Tully  also  made  the  first  recommendation  that  the  Government 
erect  a sawmill  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Indians.  They  could  receive  the  use  of  their  valuable  tim- 
ber resource  in  the  form  of  lumber  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  skills 
required  to  manufacture  that  product.  It  also  would  aid  Tully  in  his 

attempts  to  escalate  the  Indian  housing  program  and  upgrade  Agency  fa- 
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ci  Titles. 

The  Government  did  not  progress  far  toward  providing  solutions  to 
those  problems  by  the  time  John  Tully  next  reported  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  In  1892  he  again  lamented  that  he  was  powerless  to 
stop  white  trespass  on  timber  and  grazing  resources  as  long  as  there  was 
no  adequate  boundary  survey.  Continuing  conflicts  and  the  threat  of 
open  hostilities  forced  the  Agent  to  request  the  military  at  Fort  Keogh 
to  establish  a "subfort"  near  the  Agency  to  protect  him  and  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  property.  His  task  of  accul turating  the  Indian 
population  became  especially  burdened  with  the  addition  of  300  Cheyenne 
Indians  formerly  situated  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Agent  John  Tully 

increasingly  assumed  the  role  of  a frustrated,  and  perhaps  angry,  Gov- 
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ernment  official.  It  was  no  surprise,  then,  that  he  was  replaced  in 
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1893  by  Acting  Agent  Thomas  Sharp,  Captain  in  the  17th  Infantry,  and  the 
following  year  by  Acting  Agent  Captain  George  Stouch. 

While  the  Agents  at  Northern  Cheyenne  continued  to  despair  over  the 
possibilities  of  successful  crops,  they  gradually  came  to  realize  that 
the  Indian  disposition  and  the  nature  of  the  land  itself  looked  far  more 
favorably  toward  livestock  production.  It  was  the  forest,  however,  that 
provided  the  first  real  job  opportunities  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  on 
their  reservation  in  southeastern  Montana. 

Just  as  earlier  Agent  R.  L.  Upshaw  had  found  the  Indians  willing  to 
aid  in  cutting  and  hauling  logs  for  Agency  construction.  Captain  Stouch 
found  them  eager  to  contract  for  work  in  the  woods.  He  reported  the 
following  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  September,  1895: 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the 
Cheyennes  have  had  an  opportunity  to  earn  a few  dollars  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I secured  for  them  the  contract 
to  furnish  400  cords  of  wood  and  30  tons  of  hay  for  Camp 
Merritt,  the  military  post  here,  and  also  authority  to 
purchase  from  them  117  cords  of  wood  and  200  tons  of  hay 
for  the  agency,  for  which  they  received  $4,109.50;  they 
also  received  $2,919.28  for  transportation  of  freight, 
making  a total  of  $7,028.78  for  the  year. 

At  the  time  I directed  them  to  cut  and  bring  in  the 
wood  I supposed  it  would  take  them  months  to  fill  the 
contract,  but  a few  days  after  giving  the  order,  while 
riding  over  the  hills,  I came  upon  a party  of  wood  cutters 
and  was  astonished  at  the  amount  they  had  cut,  and  saw 
that  if  the  other  parties  had  cut  as  much  they  had  al- 
ready enough  to  fill  the  contract.  I at  once  started 
runners  to  stop  cutting  and  tell  all  hands  to  bring  in 
what  they  had  cut.  As  a result  of  their  work  I received 
517  cords  of  wood,  all  of  it  cut  and  delivered  within  two 
weeks  after  the  order  had  been  given  out.  . . . This  has 
demonstrated  beyond  a doubt  that  the  Cheyennes  will  work 
if  by  working  they  can  see  a dollar  in  sight  and  thereby 
better  their  condition.  They  are  intelligent,  quick  to 
grasp  an  idea,  and  are  eager  for  work.  Scarcely  a day  but 
someone  makes  an  appeal  for  work,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  no  regular  work  about  the  agency  for  more  than  a few 
men.  I always  give  them  irregular  work  when  it  can  be 
done,  and  often  make  work  in  order  to  encourage  them.  *5 

Still  the  Government  did  not  install  the  sawmill  requested  earlier 
by  Agent  John  Tully.  There  was  a shifting  emphasis  away  from  agriculture 
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to  stock  raising,  and  the  ever-present  problem  of  the  indefinite  status 
of  the  Reservation  itself  consumed  the  Agent's  administrative  time.  In 
1896  Acting  Agent  Stouch  bemoaned  Congress'  appointment  of  a special  com- 
mission to  negotiate  with  the  Crow  Indians  for  a portion  of  their  reserve 
upon  which  the  Government  might  relocate  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  Stouch 
saw  the  move,  should  it  prove  successful,  as  damaging  to  efforts  to  ac- 
culturate  the  Indians.  The  mere  suggestion  of  relocation  caused  discom- 
fort among  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Stouch  pleaded  for  a definite  re- 
solution of  the  issue  at  the  earliest  possible  date.^ 

By  1897  even  the  timber  resource  appeared  as  merely  an  enhancement 
of  the  grazing  resource.  Stouch  made  the  following  analysis: 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  means  by  which 
these  Indians  can  become  self-supporting  is  by  the  rais- 
ing of  stock;  and  as  this  country  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  the  hills  being  heavily  wooded,  serving 
for  protection  against  storms,  the  valleys  and  hills  being 
finely  grassed,  and  the  water  being  excellent  and  in  great 
quantities,  as  there  are  numerous  springs  scattered  through- 
out the  hills,  I earnestly  recommend  that  native  stock  be 
furnished  these  Indians  for  breeding  purpose.  If  this  is 
done,  and  competent  persons  placed  in  charge  of  this  in- 
dustry, I believe  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  will  become  self-supporting. 

The  Indians  themselves  are  very  desirous  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  advancement.  ' 


THE  MCLAUGHLIN  INSPECTION 

In  1898  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  took  decisive  action  to- 
ward resolution  of  the  Reservation  boundary  problems  confronting  the 
Northern  Cheyenne.  With  authorization  from  Congress,  he  sent  Inspector 
James  McLaughlin  to  report  on  conditions  on  the  Tongue  River  Reservation, 
as  it  was  called  at  that  time.  He  was  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
removing  the  Northern  Cheyenne  to  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  He  also 
was  to  report  on  the  number  of  white  settlers  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation,  the  nature  of  their  land  titles  or  claims,  and  the  value 
thereof.  The  latter  was  in  the  event  that  the  Government  should  deter- 
mine it  feasible  to  purchase  those  properties  and  extinguish  all  white 
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land  claims  on  the  Reservation.  Inspector  McLaughlin  was  empowered  with 

the  authority  to  enter  into  negotiations  or  agreements  with  whites  who 

were  willing  to  sell  their  land  and  improvements,  any  agreements  being 

subject  to  ratification  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  addition, 

his  instructions  required  that  he  evaluate  the  potential  for  putting  a 

fence  around  the  entire  Reservation  and  determine  the  grazing  capacity 

of  the  area  that  might  be  included  within  such  a boundary.  It  was  a 

formidable  task--even  without  the  four-month  deadline  which  Congress  im- 
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posed  on  the  study. 

McLaughlin  reported  in  November,  1898,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Reservation  be  extended  to  the  Tongue  River 
and  that  land  and  improvements  belonging  to  white  settlers  be  purchased 
for  approximately  $151,595.  He  further  suggested  that  the  north  and 
south  boundaries  of  the  enlarged  reservation  be  fenced  at  a cost  of  not 
more  than  $7,150  and  that  the  Government  provide  bulls  and  heifers  to 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  for  a sum  not  to  exceed  $28,200.  To  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  administration  on  the  reserve,  the  Inspector 
also  recommended  additional  appropriations  to  construct  new  Agency  build- 
ings, repair  old  ones,  and  establish  subagency  buildings  on  Tongue 
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River. 

Timber  on  the  area  presently  encompassed  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  together  with  the  abundance  of  coal,  were  the  major 
factors  cited  in  rejecting  a home  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  Inspector  McLaughlin,  in  a report  dated  November 
14,  1898,  observed  the  following: 

A serious  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians  to  the  Crow  Reservation  would  be  lack 
of  fuel  and  timber  for  building  and  fencing.  The  scar- 
city of  timber  east  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  except  in 
the  mountain  region  before  referred  to,  would  entail 
great  hardships  on  the  Indians,  while  on  the  Cheyenne 
Reservation  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  timber  and  coal 
for  untold  generations,  and  it  therefore  becomes  appar- 
ent that  the  present  reservation,  with  proposed  exten- 
sion east  to  Tongue  River,  presents  by  far  the  most 
favorable  resources  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne. 20 
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At  this  early  date,  then,  the  Government  recognized  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber resource  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne--not  for  marketability,  but  for 
subsistence. 

Congress  did  not  approve  the  necessary  appropriations  in  1899.  In 
May,  1900,  however.  Congress  approved  $171,615.44  to  fulfill  the  recom- 
mendation to  purchase  the  land  and  improvements  of  whites  legally  situated 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  In  addition,  46  Indian  families 

who  had  taken  up  permanent  residence  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tongue  River 
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were  to  be  paid  for  improvements  they  had  made  to  their  lands.  J.  L. 

Clifford,  then  Agent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  reported  that  there  was 

little  progress  or  conflict  to  report  as  the  Indians  and  whites  awaited 
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settlement  of  the  reservation  land  ownership  issue.  He  did  note  that 

the  Indians  had  earned  a small  income  from  selling  wood  (approximately 

200  cords)  and  that  the  unfenced  southern  boundary  was  being  violated  by 
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cattlemen. 

By  executive  order  on  March  19,  1900,  President  William  McKinley 
designated  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  as  a permanent  re- 
serve for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians.  He 
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officially  expanded  the  boundaries  to  their  present  status. 

THE  INDIAN  SAWMILL 

By  the  end  of  1902  all  of  the  white  settlers  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservation  had  been  bought  out  and  removed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a number  of  residents  in  the  Greenleaf  Creek  vicinity.  The 
Indians  constructed  fences  on  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of 
the  Reservation  that  year  and  purchased  a sawmill  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor.  Agency  reports  made  no  further  mention  of  the  white-operated 
sawmills  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  new  Indian  mill 
was  one  of  those  previously  mentioned  as  operating  illegally  on  the  re- 
serve. Evidently  the  mill  was  water-powered  as  the  Indians  cut  and 
banked  a large  number  of  logs  at  the  sawmill  site,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  commence  cutting  until  they  could  complete  construction  of  a 
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flume  and  ditch  for  carrying  water. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Agent's  annual  report  on  August  20,  1904, 
all  of  the  white  settlers  had  removed  from  the  Reservation  and  the  In- 
dians had  begun  more  active  work  in  the  woods.  Through  the  sale  of  wood, 
hay,  and  coal,  they  earned  $2,670.  In  addition,  they  manufactured  45 
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thousand  board  feet  of  lumber  at  their  sawmill,  all  of  which  was  sold. 

In  1905,  the  Indians  moved  their  mill  across  the  Green! eaf  Divide  to 

Alderson  Gulch  and  resumed  cutting  at  the  new  site.  For  sale  of  wood 

to  the  Government  that  year,  they  received  $240,  as  compared  to  receipts 
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of  $3,000  for  hay  and  $1,197.25  for  coal.  Proceeds  from  sale  of  lum- 
ber jumped  to  over  $400  the  following  year,  with  an  additional  income  of 
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$348  for  cord  wood.  Timber  cuts  in  this  area  by  Indians  and  earlier 
white  sawmill  operators  apparently  had  little  adverse  affect  on  the  for- 
est, as  the  following  report  from  a 1926  investigation  discloses: 

The  old  cuttings  are  particularly  interesting. 

Those  on  Alderson  Gulch  through  which  the  Ashland- 
Lamedeer  Road  goes  down  to  Lamedeer  are  said  to  be 
around  thirty  years  old.  They  were  not  closely  exa- 
mined. There  are  several  stands  that  might  repay  a 
study  of  growth  after  cutting.  Except  where  bugs  hit 
the  stand  before  or  after  cutting  a good  forestry  job 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  these  old  cuttings.  Most  of 
these  were  made  by  the  army  and  the  Indian  Service  in 
the  old  days.  In  Greenleaf  Creek  we  find  a heavy  cut 
was  made  on  most  of  the  larger  north  slope  bodies  of 
timber  about  40  years  ago.  Trees  left  have  done  well. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Indian  Service  likely  cut  in  these  areas  also,  but 
the  documentation  indicates  that  most  of  the  harvesting  at  that  time  was 
done  by  Indians  or  earlier  white  residents. 

During  these  early  years  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion the  Indian  Office,  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  officially 
called  prior  to  1947,  was  governed  by  a single  restrictive  piece  of 
legislation  in  its  efforts  to  manage  Indian  forests.  That  legislation 
was  the  Act  of  February  16,  1889  (25  Stat.,  673),  which  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  prescribe  regulations  that  would  allow 
"Indians  residing  on  reservations  or  allotments,  the  fee  to  which  re- 
mains in  the  United  States,  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  sell,  or  otherwise 
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dispose  of  the  dead  timber  standing  or  fallen,  on  such  reservation  or 
allotment  for  the  sole  benefit  of  such  Indian  or  Indians."  Where  it 
could  be  proved  that  timber  had  been  deliberately  killed  to  secure  its 
sale,  the  authority  under  this  act  would  not  apply. 

The  1889  act  made  no  provision  for  the  sale  of  mature  timber  or 
green  timber  of  any  kind,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Office  to 
adhere  to  the  letter  of  that  law.  When  Superintendent  John  R.  Eddy  re- 
quested in  1907  that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  be  allowed  to  cut  poles  for 
sale  to  settlers  off  the  Reservation,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  instructed  him  that  there  was  no  statutory  authority  for  such 

timber  cutting.  Assuming  that  the  Indians  desired  to  cut  green  timber, 
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the  Acting  Commissioner  denied  authorization. 

The  Reservation  Indians  continued  to  cut  timber  for  their  own  use, 
especially  cord  wood  for  fuel  and  logs  for  individual  houses.  The 
Indian-run  sawmill  filled  most  of  the  Indian  needs  for  lumber.  A great- 
er demand,  however,  was  placed  on  the  mill  by  the  Tongue  River  Irrigation 
Project,  which  the  Government  approved  as  a means  to  improve  agricultural 
conditions  for  Indian  farmers  on  the  Reservation. 

IRRIGATION 

As  early  as  1905  the  head  of  the  irrigation  planning  section  sub- 
mitted a report  to  the  Commissioner  requesting  approval  of  the  irriga- 
tion project  on  Tongue  River.  Since  the  project  would  require  large 
amounts  of  lumber  for  flumes,  it  was  believed  that  the  Indians  could 
benefit  from  the  use  of  their  sawmill  and  labor.  Acting  Commissioner 
Larrabee,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  advocated  that  au- 
thority be  granted  to  the  Agency  Superintendent  to  expend  $10,000  to 
employ  Indian  laborers  at  $1.25  per  day  for  each  man  and  $2.50  per  day 
for  each  man  with  a team.  The  Indians  would  prepare  the  lumber  for  use 
on  the  project  and  would  deliver  it  to  the  points  where  it  would  be 
used.  An  additional  $5,000  expenditure  would  allow  for  supervision  in 
preparing  bills  for  the  lumber,  establishing  dimensions  and  amounts  to 
be  cut,  and  insuring  delivery  in  useable  condition. 
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Work  actually  began  on  an  irrigation  canal  near  Birney  Village  in 

1906.  Lumber  for  the  project  was  manufactured  by  the  Tribe  and,  later, 

by  Agency  sawmills,  with  Indian  laborers  receiving  $5.50  to  $6  per 
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thousand  board  feet  for  hauling  from  the  mill  to  the  ditch.  Floods 
during  the  summer  of  1907  destroyed  much  of  the  work,  including  portions 
of  the  canal  and  several  structures.  Similar  flooding  and  ice  jams 
dealt  a severe  blow  to  the  project  in  1908,  and  the  "Birney  Ditch"  was 
not  completed  until  1910.  The  system  never  was  very  successful,  serv- 
ing only  24  families  and  irrigating  500  acres  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$300  per  acre.  Further  flooding  in  1913  and  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  canal  system  helped  to  convince  John  A.  Buntin,  Superintendent  in 

1915,  that  the  system  was  not  worth  maintaining.  By  1918  the  irriga- 
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tion  project  was  almost  completely  abandoned. 

POLITICS  AND  NATURE  FORCE  A CLOSER  LOOK  AT  MANAGEMENT 

In  June,  1906,  nature  forced  the  attention  of  Indian  Office  offi- 
cials to  the  forests  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  For 
several  weeks  heavy  rains  soaked  the  earth,  setting  the  stage  for  a vi- 
olent wind  storm  that  passed  across  the  divide  separating  the  Tongue  and 
Rosebud  Rivers.  Only  eight  miles  east  of  the  Agency  a large  body  of  tim- 
ber was  uprooted  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  More  than  1 million  board 
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feet  of  timber  lay  upon  the  ground  "like  matches  in  a box." 

The  incident  spurred  Agent  John  R.  Eddy  to  write  to  the  Commis- 
sioner requesting  authorization  to  hire  outside  contractors  to  saw  the 
fallen  timber  for  the  Indians  and  the  Agency  school,  with  any  remaining 
to  be  sold  to  area  ranchers.  Eddy  claimed  that  the  mill  belonging  to 

the  Indians  was  in  poor  repair  and  that  the  wind- thrown  timber  had  to 
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be  cut  within  six  to  eight  months  to  avoid  deterioration. 

Acting  Commissioner  Larrabee  informed  Superintendent  Eddy  that  sale 
could  only  be  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1889.  Larra- 
bee directed  Superintendent  Eddy  to  draft  rules  and  regulations  for 
handling  the  wind-thrown  timber  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  law.  Those  rules  and  regulations  would  then  be  forwarded  to  the 
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President  for  his  approval.  In  addition,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Super- 
intendent was  to  give  a full  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Indian-owned 

sawmill  and  the  possibilities  for  repairing  it  with  proceeds  from  the 
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sale  of  the  timber. 

Superintendent  Eddy's  report  was  not  found  in  the  available  records. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  that  he  advised  against  expending  money  to  re- 
pair the  Indian  sawmill,  as  the  Indian  Office,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Forest  Service,  authorized  him  to  purchase  a Government  sawmill  and  put 
it  into  operation  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  in  1907. 

This  followed  an  earlier  authorization  to  allow  an  outside  mill  to  operate 
on  the  Reservation.  Other  contemporary  accounts  described  the  Tribe's 
mill  as  "ancient"  and  capable  of  sawing  up  to  3 thousand  board  feet  per 
day.  The  new  Agency  mill,  when  properly  staffed,  had  a capacity  of  1 
thousand  board  feet  per  hour.  The  Tribe  continued  to  operate  its  mill 

for  several  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Government  milling 
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machinery.  The  Indian  Office  directed  Superintendent  Eddy  to  saw  only 
as  much  timber  as  could  be  cut  and  hauled  to  the  Agency  mill  by  Indians 
of  the  Reservation. 

The  Indian  Office  authorized  funds  from  Indian  monies  derived  by 

their  own  labor  to  go  toward  fixing  the  old  Tribal  mill.  Indian  funds 

also  were  used  by  the  Agency  to  employ  a sawyer  and  fireman  to  work  at 

the  mill  manufacturing  lumber  for  the  Indians.  Individual  Indians  were 

required  to  work  for  lumber  they  received  from  the  mill.  An  attempt  by 

Superintendent  Eddy  to  retain  one-half  of  the  lumber  as  a toll  was 

squashed  by  Acting  Commissioner  Larrabee,  who  pointed  to  the  Indian 

ownership  of  the  mill  and  the  use  of  Indian  funds  in  maintaining  and 
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operating  it. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington,  D.C., 
closely  watched  the  Superintendent's  timber  administration  policies  to 
insure  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  Interior  Department.  As  a measure  of  that  policy.  Acting  Commis- 
sioner Larrabee  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Superintendent  at  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  in  1908: 
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June  15,  1908 


Sir: 

The  Office  has  received  a letter  from  the  Secretary, 
dated  June  2,  in  which  among  other  things  he  says: 

"Our  agents  in  the  Indian  Service  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  preserving  as  well 
as  using  the  timber  on  the  reservations;  and  wher- 
ever possible  I desire  that  the  Indians  themselves 
be  given  the  chance  to  learn  how  to  log  in  ways 
more  profitably  than  they  have  hitherto." 

It  is  desired  that  you  give  special  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  on  the  reservation  and  allot- 
ments under  your  jurisdiction,  and  where  the  law  permits 
the  cutting  of  timber  for  sale  or  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians, the  Indians  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  do  the 
work,  wherever  possible,  and  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity, in  any  timber  operations,  to  learn  logging  methods 
that  are  both  profitable  and  economical. 

You  are  requested  to  acknowledge  receipt  hereof. 

Very  respectful ly, 
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Acting  Commissioner 

As  there  was  no  Forestry  Branch  within  the  Indian  Office  (other  than 
a Superintendent  of  Logging  in  the  Land  Division),  the  Agency  Superinten- 
dent had  to  correspond  with  Washington  to  find  out  what  policy  was.  In 
January,  1908,  for  example.  Superintendent  Eddy  requested  authority  to 
sell  lumber  from  either  the  Tribal  or  the  Agency  mill  to  a Mennonite  mis- 
sion that  had  been  allowed  to  build  on  the  Reservation.  Eddy  also  asked 
permission  to  sell  lumber  to  outsiders  when  that  lumber  was  manufactured 
by  the  Agency  sawyer  and  fireman  from  timber  they  cut  themselves.  Lar- 
rabee  consented  to  sale  of  lumber  to  the  missionaries.  He  forbade  sale 

to  outsiders  and  directed  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Superintendent  to  cut  no 
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more  timber  than  was  necessary  for  Indian  or  Agency  use. 


FOREST  SERVICE  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

As  a means  to  provide  better  forestry  administration  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, the  Interior  Department  entered  into  a cooperative  forestry 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  on  January 
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22,  1908.  That  agreement  gave  Forest  Service  officials  administrative 
responsibilities  for  sale  of  timber  and  supervision  of  logging  on  Indian 
reservations;  forest  protection  duties;  and  authority  to  study  forest 
lands  to  determine  the  best  permanent  use  of  those  lands,  going  so  far 
as  to  prepare  management  plans  for  lands  most  valuable  for  forest  pur- 
poses. Though  short-lived,  this  cooperative  attempt  was  the  first  sig- 
nificant step  toward  professional  forest  management  on  the  nation's 
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Indian-owned  forests. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  B.  Garfield  and  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary James  Wilson  agreed  to  three  conditions  to  be  followed  in  imple- 
menting the  plan. 

1.  That  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  men  actually 
employed  to  carry  out  this  cooperative  agreement, 
and  all  necessary  expenses  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, shall  be  borne  by  the  Indian  Office. 

2.  That  all  men  so  employed  and  all  those  already  em- 
ployed in  forest  work  on  Indian  Reservations,  shall 
constitute  a part  of  the  force  of  the  Forest  Service, 
responsible  directly  and  only  thereto. 

3.  That  in  the  employment  of  Indian  labor,  in  keeping 
liquor  away  from  the  Indians,  and  in  other  essential 
ways,  the  Forest  Service  will  employ  in  its  admini- 
stration of  forest  matters  the  policies  of  the  Indian 
Office  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians;  but  that  work 
in  the  woods  under  policies  agreed  upon  by  the  Indian 
Office  and  the  Forest  Service,  shall  be  planned,  ini- 
tiated, and  conducted  wholly  by  officers  of  the  Forest 

Service. 

Item  two  of  those  conditions  later  would  cause  friction  between  the  two 
signatory  departments  and  eventually  would  lead  to  its  termination.  The 
Interior  Department  could  not  reassign  trust  responsibi li ty. 

On  March  2,  1908,  Commissioner  F.  E.  Leupp  issued  a circular  letter 
to  the  personnel  in  charge  of  Indian  reservations.  In  that  circular  he 
outlined  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative  Agreement  with  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  indicated  that,  wherever  possible,  forest  supervision  on  the  res- 
ervations was  to  be  assigned  to  the  forest  officer  in  charge  of  the  near- 
est National  Forest.  The  Commissioner  instructed  Indian  Office  personnel 
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to  address  all  future  correspondence  relating  to  timber  sales  or  logging 
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activities  directly  to  the  Forester,  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Cooperative  Agreement  had  almost  immediate  consequences  for 
forest  management  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  as  Super- 
intendent R.  J.  Eddy  wrote  to  the  supervisor  of  the  neighboring  Otter 
National  Forest  (later  Custer  National  Forest),  requesting  counsel  and 
assistance  with  regard  to  forestry  matters  at  Northern  Cheyenne.  He  had 
two  sawmills  operating,  one  Tribal  and  one  Agency  mill,  producing  lumber 
for  Indian  use  and  construction  on  the  irrigation  project.  In  addition, 
he  had  a large  volume  of  wind- thrown  timber  on  the  ground  that  was  be- 
ginning to  deteriorate.  With  no  professional  foresters  available  to  him 

through  the  Indian  Office,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Superintendent  eagerly 
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looked  to  the  Forest  Service  for  help. 

The  Forest  Service's  Chief  Inspector,  E.  A.  Sherman,  then  at  Ash- 
land, Montana,  drove  the  26  miles  to  Lame  Deer  to  consult  with  Superin- 
tendent Eddy,  only  to  find  that  Mrs.  Eddy  had  diptheria  and  the  family 
was  under  quarantine.  Speaking  via  telephone,  the  Superintendent  con- 
vinced Inspector  Sherman  to  spend  two  days  in  the  field  and  report  con- 
ditions as  he  saw  them.  The  result  was  a ten-page  report  discussing  the 

character  of  the  timber  resource  on  the  Reservation,  timber  cutting  ac- 
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tivities,  the  status  of  the  wind-thrown  timber,  and  recommendations. 

The  character  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  pleasantly  surprised 
Inspector  Sherman,  who  estimated  the  timberland  and  woodland  at  125,000 
acres,  with  a probable  yield  capacity  of  30  to  40  million  board  feet  of 
merchantable  saw  timber.  The  best  of  that  timber  lay  at  the  head  of 
Greenleaf  Creek,  Alderson  Coulee,  Stebbins  Creek,  and  Logging  Creek. 

He  estimated  the  quantity  of  merchantable  saw  timber  exceeded  that  on 
the  Otter  National  Forest  and  related  a true  story  supporting  that  ob- 
servation: 

A number  of  Cheyennes  (during  the  preceding  summer)  had 
left  the  Reservation  without  a permit  and  had  gone  up 
Otter  Creek  into  the  National  Forest,  where,  away  from 
all  restraint,  they  were  having  a fine  time  gambling. 

Supt.  J.  R.  Eddy  went  after  them  with  a squad  of  Indian 
police,  stopping  at  Ashland  on  his  way  to  see  Supervisor 
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McCain  to  whom  he  complained;  "You  have  a forest  reser- 
vation over  here  with  nothing  but  Indians  on  it  while  I 
have  an  Indian  Reservation  the  other  side  of  Tongue  River 
with  nothing  but  timber  on  it. "46 

The  heaviest  demand  placed  on  the  forest  resource  at  the  time  of 
Inspector  Sherman's  visit  was  the  cutting  at  the  Agency  mill  of  lumber 
for  the  irrigation  project.  Plans  for  the  project  called  for  4,826 
linear  feet  of  flume  with  60  feet  board  measure  in  each  linear  foot. 

The  Government  situated  its  sawmill  at  the  head  of  Tie  Creek,  15  miles 
southeast  of  Lame  Deer  and  8 miles  northwest  of  the  irrigation  project. 

At  the  time  of  the  Forest  Service  official's  visit  in  April,  1908,  the 
mill  setting  was  in  an  open  stand  of  yellow  pine. 

Inspector  Sherman  had  little  positive  to  say  about  the  operation. 
Where  careful  marking  should  have  been  required,  the  contractor  cut  ac- 
cording to  choice.  Although  stump  heights  generally  were  satisfactory, 
the  contractor  left  tops  up  to  14  inches  in  diameter  in  the  woods.  Even 
more  appalling  to  Sherman  was  what  appeared  to  be  an  excessive  profit  for 
the  contractor  on  the  venture.  No  road  or  chute  work  was  necessary. 

Labor  was  plentiful  at  25  cents  per  hour  less  $5  per  week  for  board,  and 
the  Indian  Office  provided  the  sawmill  and  logging  trucks.  The  con- 
tractor, for  his  part  in  logging  and  sawing,  received  $12  per  thousand 
board  feet,  and  most  of  the  dimensions  were  2"  x 6"  to  10"  x 10".  For 

300  thousand  board  feet  cut  and  manufactured  the  preceding  winter,  the 
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contractor's  profit  reached  over  $2,000. 

Immediate  requirements  for  lumber  at  the  irrigation  project  were 
for  75  thousand  board  feet.  The  Tie  Creek  sawmill  camp  had  available 
355  thousand  board  feet.  The  maximum  additional  lumber  needed  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Agency  irrigation  project  was  500  thousand  board  feet. 
Indian  lumber  needs  amounted  to  approximately  200  thousand  board  feet 
per  year,  a volume  equal  to  production  figures  for  the  old  Tribal  mill 
during  the  preceding  year.  Inspector  Sherman  noted  the  estimated  1 to  2 
million  board  feet  of  wind- thrown  timber  on  the  reserve  and  recommended 
that  the  Agency  stop  all  cutting  of  live  timber  except  where  unavoid- 
able, and  then  only  when  carefully  selected  and  marked  by  a professional 
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forester.  Superintendent  Eddy  issued  an  order  to  that  effect  to  the  con- 

48 

tractors,  who  were  to  stop  cutting  green  timber  immediately. 

The  wind- thrown  timber  showed  evidence  of  blue  stain  after  lying  on 

the  ground  for  two  years.  The  logs  appeared  to  be  sound  otherwise. 

Sherman's  recommendation  for  disposing  of  the  fallen  timber  was  to  limit 

the  Tribal  operations  to  dead  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alderson 

Coulee  setting  and  move  the  Agency  sawmill  into  wind-thrown  timber  near 

the  head  of  Stebbins  Creek,  closer  to  the  irrigation  project.  All  of 

the  timber  between  the  two  settings  could  then  be  sold  as  a logging  unit 

to  the  highest  bidder.  To  accomplish  that  goal,  he  suggested  that  the 

Indian  Office  provide  salaries  for  a permanent  Forest  Ranger  and  a part- 

time  Forest  Guard.  Any  sale  would  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  Supervisor  of  the  Otter  National  Forest. 

On  May  14,  1908,  Inspector  Sherman  wired  the  Forester  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  requested  a "sale  examination"  of  the  wind-thrown  timber 
on  Northern  Cheyenne.  The  Forester,  in  turn,  wired  Forest  Examiner  K. 

W.  Woodward  in  Missoula  to  ask  if  men  were  available  for  the  task.  By 
May  21,  Woodward  had  issued  instructions  to  a temporary  field  crew  at 

Otter  National  Forest  to  proceed  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reser- 
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vation  to  make  the  necessary  pre-sale  reconnaissance. 

The  Forest  Service's  Examiner  Woodward  reported  after  a cursory 
investigation  that  the  situation  at  Northern  Cheyenne  was  far  worse  than 
anticipated.  Original  estimates  of  the  volume  of  blown-down  timber  con- 
sidered only  the  tracts  accessible  by  existing  roadways.  By  venturing 
further  into  the  forest,  the  inspection  crew  discovered  closer  to  50 
million  board  feet  of  downed  timber  and  another  1.5  million  feet  of 
standing  timber  that  had  been  burned  about  a year  before.  The  wind- 
thrown  timber  remained  in  good  condition  as  large  clumps  of  earth  clung 
to  the  roots  and  held  the  trunks  off  the  ground,  the  branches  of  the 
crown  holding  the  upper  portion  aloft.  Blue  stain  was  evident  and 
beetles  had  begun  to  work  under  the  bark.  Otherwise,  the  wood  appeared 
to  be  sound. ^ 

Although  Woodward  recommended  another  survey  to  map  and  accurately 
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estimate  the  quantity  of  damaged  timber,  the  question  of  greatest  concern 
was  how  and  where  to  market  the  timber.  The  Northern  Cheyenne,  by  Forest 
Service  estimates,  could  use  no  more  than  2 million  board  feet.  At  Crow 
Indian  Agency,  however,  an  extensive  program  of  Indian  housing  construc- 
tion was  under  way,  with  lumber  coming  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  from  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  at  a cost  of  $26  to  $28  per  thou- 
sand board  feet.  As  Crow  Agency  was  only  50  miles  west  on  a good  road, 
it  was  thought  possible  to  provide  lumber  to  the  Indians  there  at  a sim- 
ilar or  lower  price  than  they  paid  for  the  Wyoming  lumber.  Woodward 
also  suggested  the  possibility  of  floating  ties  down  Tongue  River  for 

sale  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 
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Paul  Railroad. 

Superintendent  Eddy  immediately  responded  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
market  with  the  Crow  Agency.  He  telephoned  Agent  S.  G.  Reynolds  at  that 
agency  and  received  a commitment  to  purchase  approximately  250  thousand 
board  feet  annually  from  Northern  Cheyenne  sawmills  if  prices  could  com- 
pete with  their  existing  billings  for  Wyoming  lumber.  Superintendent 
Eddy  saw  that  as  no  problem  since  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  were 
able  and  willing  freighters,  then  receiving  75  cents  per  100  pounds  for 

freight  hauled  from  Crow  Agency  to  Lame  Deer,  and  he  believed  they  would 
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carry  the  lumber  at  even  better  rates  to  insure  employment. 

Another  250  thousand  board  feet  could  be  sold  at  the  Agency  mill 

sites  to  area  settlers  if  authorized  and  if  the  mills  could  meet  the 

demand.  The  old  Tribal  mill  and  the  Agency  mill  continued  to  operate, 

with  a capacity  of  3 thousand  board  feet  daily  at  the  former  and  8 

thousand  board  feet  at  the  latter.  He  believed  it  would  be  prudent  to 

cut  4 million  board  feet  of  lumber  and  store  it  until  needed  for  use 

or  sale.  Eddy  recommended  hiring  additional  trained  personnel  for 

those  mills  and  hiring  Indians  to  haul  logs  at  $3  to  $6  per  thousand 

board  feet.  To  increase  local  marketability,  he  further  advocated  that 

the  Government  purchase  a planing  mill,  a lath  mill,  and  a shingle  mill 

to  complement  the  Agency  sawmill  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reser- 
54 

vat ion . 
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The  Forest  Service  sent  Samuel  Cross  to  Northern  Cheyenne  to  map 
the  wind-thrown  timber  area,  estimate  the  volume  that  could  be  made 
available  for  cutting,  and  look  at  marketabi 1 i ty . Cross  wired  the  For- 
ester from  the  field  that  no  large  market  was  available  for  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  timber  and  endorsed  Superintendent  Eddy's  recommendation  to  op- 
erate a mill  to  satisfy  local  demands.  He  could  contract  for  "tree  to 
pile"  if  he  were  to  receive  prompt  authority.  The  Washington  office  re- 
fused authority,  which  it  claimed  must  come  through  the  Indian  Office. 
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Instead,  they  ordered  Cross  to  provide  more  details. 

Cross'  preliminary  report  revealed  little  new  information  concern- 
ing the  sale  area.  He  revised  the  estimate  of  damaged  timber  downward  to 
30  or  35  million  board  feet.  (This  was  due  to  a re-examination  of  Tie 
and  Logging  Creeks,  where  earlier  logging  in  clear-cut  fashion  had 
drastically  reduced  the  volume  of  remaining  timber.)  He  also  classi- 
fied the  timber  as  being  20  million  board  feet  suitable  for  manufac- 
ture into  lumber,  in  "fair"  condition  with  the  probability  that  it  would 
remain  useable  for  two  more  winters.  He  stated  flatly  that  there  were  no 

parties  to  whom  stumpage  could  be  sold  and  that  the  local  milling  option 
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was  the  best  method  for  disposing  of  the  timber. 

As  the  Indian  Office  had  little  funding  available  for  the  sawmill 
operation  to  produce  4 million  board  feet.  Cross'  superiors  in  the  For- 
est Service  directed  him  to  detail  the  method  of  operation,  its  costs, 
and  the  possibility  of  selling  the  timber  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  any  special  Congressional  appropriation.  He  replied  that  approxi- 
mately $40,000  would  be  needed,  that  amount  repayable  in  about  five  years 
with  the  profits  from  sale  of  lumber.  Cross  suggested  contracting  with 
an  outside  firm  with  its  own  mill  equipment  to  cut  the  bulk  of  the  wind- 
thrown  trees. 

Congress  did  not  provide  the  funds  to  proceed  with  the  plan  out- 
lined by  Cross  and  Superintendent  Eddy.  Instead,  the  Forest  Service 
proposed  selling  the  timber  on  bid  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  its  suggestions  for  timber  sale  regulations  to  govern  the 
sale.  The  Indian  Office  prepared  the  regulations,  incorporating  the 
Forest  Service  recommendations,  and  forwarded  them  to  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  Richard  A.  Ballinger.  Ballinger,  citing  the  1889  act  that  al- 
lowed for  cutting  of  dead  and  down  timber  on  Indian  reservations,  sent 
the  regulations  to  President  Taft,  who  approved  them  on  June  3,  1909. 

Forwarding  a copy  of  the  recently  approved  sale  regulations  to  the 
District  Forester  in  Missoula,  Montana,  Acting  Assistant  Forester  Raphael 
Zon  commented  as  follows: 

This  matter  [disposal  of  wind- thrown  and  burned 
timber  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation]  has 
been  more  or  less  bungled  from  the  very  start,  and  I 
hope  from  now  on  there  will  be  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible in  arranging  a sale. 59 

Three  years  had  lapsed  since  the  wind  storm  had  wreaked  its  damage  on 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest,  and  nothing  had  come  of  the  Forest  Service 
investigations  and  reports.  Zon  admitted  inadequacies  in  silvicultural 
and  locational  information  in  those  reports.  He  noted  Superintendent 
Eddy's  concern  that  something  be  done  soon  with  the  deteriorating  tim- 
ber and  the  Superintendent's  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Forest 

c . 60 
Servi ce . 

An  abrupt  end  to  the  Cooperative  Agreement  between  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  the  Interior  Department  in  July,  1909,  precluded  any  such  work. 
Forestry  once  again  was  thrown  back  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
Office.  The  cooperative  experience  had  proved  beneficial,  however, 
calling  attention  to  the  need  for  professional  foresters  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Indian  timber  resource.  Northern  Cheyenne  still  had  its 
problems,  and  the  Indian  Office  would  have  to  carry  out  its  trust  re- 
sponsibility. 
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CHAPTER  III 


OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION 


THE  INDIAN  FOREST  SERVICE 

Congress  gave  impetus  to  termination  of  the  1908  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  when  it 
passed  the  Act  of  March  3,  1909.  That  act  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  conduct  forestry  operations  on  Indian  reservations. 

With  that  funding,  the  Indian  Office  could  hire  the  necessary  profes- 
sional staff  to  conduct  its  own  investigations  of  conditions  on  Indian 
forests  and  provide  more  effective  management  for  the  timber  resource. 

Passage  of  that  act  came  at  a time  when  dissatisfaction  with  the  Co- 
operative Agreement  had  already  begun  to  set  in.  The  dual  jurisdiction 
over  forestry  matters  on  Indian  reservations  meant  increasing  delays  as 
the  reservation-level  forestry  personnel  first  had  to  go  through  the 
Forest  Service  with  any  problems.  If  the  Interior  Department  had  to 
provide  funding,  the  request  was  then  forwarded  from  the  Forest  Service. 
In  emergency  situations,  such  as  severe  forest  fires  in  the  Lake  states, 
the  delay  proved  detrimental  to  efficient  administration  and  may  have  re- 
sulted in  losses  to  the  Indians.  With  these  points  in  mind.  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Franklin  Pierce  issued  a letter  on  July  17,  1909, 
terminating  the  Cooperative  Agreement.^ 

Acting  Secretary  Pierce  did  not  cite  problems  with  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice in  his  letter  terminating  the  Agreement.  Instead,  he  noted  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  could  not  assign  the  trust  responsibility 
given  it  by  law.  The  effect  of  the  Agreement,  according  to  Pierce,  was 
to  give  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service  officials  direct  control 
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over  employees  within  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  Such  release  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Indian  Office  could  not  be  authorized,  and  Pierce 

2 

stated  that  position  clearly.  At  the  same  time,  he  expressed  the  hope 

that  the  Indian  Office  and  Forest  Service  would  be  able  to  continue  in 

3 

a spirit  of  cooperation. 

A larger  controversy  between  Secretary  of  Interior  Richard  Ballinger 
and  Forest  Service  head  Gifford  Pinchot  contributed  to  delays  in  esta- 
blishing a Forestry  Unit  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  Other,  more 
personal  matters  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Superintendent 
of  Logging  also  hampered  attempts  to  institute  an  organization  plan  for 
Indian  Office  forestry.  In  January,  1910,  the  Indian  Office  detailed 
James  Carroll  to  take  charge  of  Indian  forestry  matters.  Carroll  hired 
J.  P.  Kinney  in  February  of  that  year  as  Assistant  Forester  under  a new 
plan  of  organization  that  placed  the  Forester  in  overall  command  of  the 
Forestry  Branch,  with  the  Assistant  Forester  to  assume  that  role  in  the 
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absence  of  the  Forester. 

The  Superintendent  of  Logging  moved  into  a lesser  role,  taking  re- 
sponsibility for  all  utilization  questions.  That  switch  did  not  please 
Joseph  Farr,  then  Superintendent  of  Logging,  who  protested  the  appearance 
of  his  name  on  the  January,  1910,  Roster  of  the  Indian  Office  two  notches 
below  that  of  J.  P.  Kinney  and  without  a title.  His  protestations  won 
back  the  top  role  as  the  Indian  Office  placed  Farr  fully  in  charge  of 
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work  on  Indian  forest  lands.  Farr  lasted  only  until  May,  1911,  when 
Commissioner  Valentine  suspended  him.  In  September,  1911,  Alfred  K. 
Chittenden,  formerly  with  the  Forest  Service  and  head  of  that  agency's 
work  on  Indian  reservations  under  the  1908  Cooperative  Agreement,  moved 
into  the  position  of  Forester  within  the  Indian  Office.  He  filled  that 
position  for  15  months,  followed  in  1913  by  Forester  Franklin  W.  Reed. 
Upon  notice  of  Reed's  resignation  in  the  spring  of  1914,  J.  P.  Kinney 
assumed  charge  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service  in  his  position  as  Assistant 
Forester.  It  was  Kinney,  however,  who  provided  continuity  to  the  pro- 
gram during  those  years  of  rapidly  changing  administrators,  and  he  as- 
sumed most  of  the  responsibility  for  forestry  work  in  the  field. ^ 
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J.  P.  KINNEY  AT  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 


Newly-appointed  Assistant  Forester  J.  P.  Kinney  considered  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  blow-down  problem  one  of  about  twenty  priority  projects 
for  himself  and  his  staff.  With  the  end  of  the  Cooperative  Agreement 
with  the  Forest  Service,  the  Indian  Office  had  directed  Northern  Cheyenne 
Superintendent  John  Eddy  to  change  the  regulations  governing  the  blow- 
down sale  to  remove  all  references  to  administration  by  Forest  Service 
officials.  Otherwise,  the  attempted  sale  was  to  proceed  with  bids  to  be 
opened  August  17,  1909.  The  date  passed  with  not  one  bid  being  received. 
Superintendent  Eddy  pointed  to  the  60-mile  wagon  haul  to  the  nearest 
railroad  as  a probable  reason  for  lack  of  interest  among  potential  buy- 
ers . ^ 

Again,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Superintendent  requested  authorization 
and  funding  for  the  Agency  to  manufacture  the  downed  trees  into  lumber. 

He  asked  for  $10,000  for  the  project  to  pay  for  Indian  labor  and  mill- 
ing costs.  The  Indians  needed  much  of  the  lumber  to  construct  better 
houses  and  provide  flooring  in  some  of  the  older  log  structures.  Stables 
and  implement  sheds  would  benefit  Indian  ranchers,  and  the  Agency  could 
make  needed  improvements.  Of  the  $10,000  requested,  $2,000  would  pur- 
chase two  planers,  one  for  the  Agency  mill  and  one  for  the  Tribal  mill, 
which  the  Indians  desired  to  sell  to  the  Agency.  The  remaining  $8,000 
would  pay  wages  of  two  sawyers  at  $90  each  per  month,  two  engineers  at 
$75  per  month,  and  Indian  loggers  at  approximately  $2  per  day.  Sale  to 
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local  settlers  at  market  rates  would  help  defray  the  expenses. 

J.  P.  Kinney,  only  a few  months  after  his  appointment  as  Assistant 
Forester  in  the  Indian  Office,  traveled  to  Montana  to  review  the  situa- 
tion on  Indian  forests.  Northern  Cheyenne  was  his  first  stop.  He  de- 
termined that  conditions  there  required  immediate  action  and  wired  the 
Commissioner  for  $400  to  purchase  a planer  and  matcher  on  the  open  mar- 
ket and  another  $200  for  moving  and  resetting  the  Agency  sawmill. 

Kinney  sent  the  telegram  June  15,  1910,  and  received  approval  on  June 

17,  a considerable  advance  over  the  numerous  delays  that  resulted  from 

g 

the  Cooperative  Agreement  of  1908. 
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Kinney  emphasized  the  need  to  cut  the  wind-thrown  timber  quickly  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  and  loss.  He  heartily  endorsed  Superin- 
tendent Eddy's  recommendation  to  cut  and  store  as  much  of  the  downed  tim- 
ber as  possible,  using  Indian  labor.  The  lumber  would  provide  the  needed 
material  for  an  expanded  Indian  house-building  program  and  manufacture  of 
the  lumber  would  give  training  to  some  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  most  of 
whom  showed  an  inclination  toward  logging  and  working  with  wood.  To  ad- 
vance further  industrial  training  for  the  Reservation's  inhabitants, 
Kinney  also  promoted  Superintendent  Eddy's  suggestion  for  a "pony  saw- 
mill" for  training  at  the  Busby  school.  Other  justifications  included 
a reduced  fuel  cost  at  the  school  by  use  of  slabs  and  other  waste  from 
the  mill  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of  transportation  of  lumber  from  Lame 
Deer  for  building  at  the  school.  An  additional  recommendation  was  for 
an  automobile  at  the  Agency  to  facilitate  forestry  work  supervision.10 

ACT  OF  JUNE  25,  1910 

Though  not  of  immediate  consequence  for  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation,  Congress  passed  in  1910  an  act  that  would  have  far-reaching 
impact  on  Indian  forestry  programs  across  the  nation  in  the  years  to  fol- 
low. Sections  seven  and  eight  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  provided  for 
the  sale  of  mature  living  timber,  in  addition  to  dead  and  down,  on  al- 
lotted and  unallotted  lands  of  Indian  reservations  other  than  those  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Such  sales  could  be  made  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  proceeds  from  timber 
sales  going  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

The  Bal 1 inger-Pinchot  controversy  and  the  remnants  of  disenchant- 
ment over  the  failure  of  the  1908  Cooperative  Agreement  resurfaced  in  the 
enactment  of  the  1910  act.  Congressman  James  Mann  of  Illinois  joined 
with  colleagues  to  amend  wording  in  the  original  bill  to  place  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
charge  of  formulating  regulations  for  sale  of  timber  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. Representatives  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  protested, 
and  the  wording  was  changed  to  the  original.11 
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In  February,  1911,  a representative  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  wrote  Superintendent  Eddy  to  inform  him  of  the  new  act  allowing 
the  harvest  of  mature  living  timber.  To  discourage  misuse  of  the  legi- 
slation the  letter  stated  the  following: 

Indian  timber  lands  should  be  so  managed  as  to  afford 
a constant  revenue  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians.  If  the  tribal  forest  lands  are  of  limited 
extent,  large  sales  cannot  be  made,  but  by  judicious  man- 
agement a small  return  may  be  derived  from  products  which 
are  ordinarily  allowed  to  waste.  If  the  tribal  forests 
are  extensive,  sales  of  timber  should  be  made  whenever  a 
market  is  available  and  the  conditions  of  the  forest  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  cuttings. 12 

The  Indian  Office  representative  further  urged  Superintendent  Eddy 
to  take  every  measure  possible  to  protect  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forests, 
while  devising  means  and  methods  by  which  the  timber  on  allotments  could 
be  used  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  allottees.  Tribal  for- 
est resources  also  were  to  provide  income  and  a means  of  "civilizing" 
the  Tribe  as  a whole.  Accordingly,  the  Office  directed  Superintendent 

Eddy  to  report  on  any  timber  going  to  waste  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
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dian  Reservation  and  recommend  possible  sales. 

The  Agent  responded  with  a request  to  employ  three  persons  at  the 
Agency  sawmill,  recently  moved  to  a location  on  Lame  Deer  Creek,  eight 
miles  south  of  the  Agency  headquarters.  Lumber  from  the  project  would 
be  used  in  construction  at  the  Tongue  River  Training  School,  with  pay- 
ment for  sawmill  operators  to  come  from  the  "Indian  Schools  Support" 
fund.  Superintendent  Eddy  said  that  little  of  the  wind-thrown  timber 
on  the  Reservation  remained  in  suitable  condition  for  sawing,  and  that 
approval  to  cut  standing  mature  timber  would  be  desirable  at  the  new 
mill  setting.  Again,  Eddy  recommended  that  the  Agency  receive  author- 
ity to  sell  timber  from  the  Agency  mill  to  local  settlers  to  help  de- 
fray costs  of  operation  and  employment  to  Indian  loggers.  He  also  asked 
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authority  to  purchase  the  Indian  sawmill  for  $800. 

J.  P.  Kinney  wrote  a memo  supporting  Superintendent  Eddy's  request 
to  purchase  the  Indian-owned  sawmill  on  Alderson  Gulch.  More  than  150 
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Indians  owned  shares  in  the  mill,  making  it  difficult  to  operate  since 

none  of  the  Indians  had  large  enough  interest  in  the  mill  to  invest  in 
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its  operation  and  repair.  Action  on  that  project  was  delayed,  how- 
ever, as  a representative  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of 
Entomology  reported  a severe  beetle  infestation  problem  requiring  immedi- 
ate action. 


BEETLE  INFESTATION 

The  first  indication  of  a beetle  infestation  surfaced  in  a report 
by  Inspector  S.  F.  O' Fallon  during  a routine  general  inspection  tour  of 
Northern  Cheyenne  in  June,  1909.  He  mentioned  "borers"  damaging  some 
of  the  downed  timber  and  evidence  of  infestation  in  standing  trees. 

There  is  also  some  disease  among  the  standing  timber, 
which  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  beetle.  The  pine  needle 
turns  red  and  the  tree  soon  dies.  I saw  many  patches  of 
dead  timber  while  driving  through,  nearly  all  of  it  saw 
timber.  I should  judge  that  this  dying  and  dead  standing 
timber  should  also  be  cut  into  lumber  and  the  tops  burned 
to  prevent  disease  spreading  at  a time  of  year  when  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  forest  fires.  This  matter  may  have 
been  investigated  by  the  Forest  Service  (USDA),  as  to 
that,  however,  I have  no  knowledge.®® 

Officials,  either  Forest  Service  or  Indian  Forest  Service,  did  not  show 
any  undue  concern  over  the  beetle  infestation  until  two  years  later  when 
Josef  Brunner,  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  sent  an  alarming  letter  to  his  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  letter  of  June  22,  1911,  described  the  situation  at  Northern 
Cheyenne  as  much  more  serious  than  anticipated.  Eight  to  ten  thousand 
trees  were  infested,  and  evidence  showed  3 to  5 million  board  feet  of 
timber  killed  by  insects  within  the  preceding  five  years. ^ 

Brunner  saw  Mountain  pine  beetles  emerging  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
forest  in  the  spring  of  1911  and  estimated  that  damage  would  approximate 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  He  called  the  invasion  ".  . .threatening 
enough  to  jeopardize  the  entire  merchantable  timber  supply  and  even  the 
growing  trees  within  the  infested  area."  To  counter  the  beetle  spread, 
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he  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  direct  the  cutting  and  pro- 
cessing of  timber  at  the  existing  Agency  mill.  He  also  estimated  a need 
for  at  least  $5,000  and  three  more  sawmills  to  handle  the  problem.  It 
was  a familiar  theme,  often  repeated  in  earlier  proposals  for  disposing 
of  the  large  volume  of  wind-thrown  timber  on  the  Reservation.  This  time, 

however,  the  threat  to  standing  live  timber  was  even  more  immediate  than 
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the  earlier  threats  of  fire  or  decay  in  the  downed  trees. 

Superintendent  Eddy  wired  the  Commissioner  to  request  purchase  of 
three  "Chandler  and  Taylor"  sawmills  and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to 
operate  the  sawmills  in  the  infested  areas  of  the  Reservation.  He  noted 
two  possible  courses  of  action.  All  infested  trees  could  be  cut  and  de- 
barked, exposing  the  beetle  larvae  to  light  to  kill  them;  or  sawmills 
could  be  placed  in  the  woods  to  manufacture  all  of  the  affected  trees 
into  lumber  for  use  in  Indian  home  construction  and  sale  to  local  set- 
tlers. Superintendent  Eddy  favored  the  latter  approach,  hence  the  re- 
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quest  for  additional  milling  equipment. 

For  a time,  the  Indian  Office  hesitated.  Second  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner C.  F.  Hauke  directed  Superintendent  Eddy  to  seek  outside  sawmill 
contractors  to  operate  in  the  infested  areas.  Hauke  assured  the  Super- 
intendent at  Northern  Cheyenne  that  the  Indian  Office  would  provide  for 
purchase  of  the  needed  sawmills  if  no  private  contractors  could  be  in- 
duced to  come  onto  the  Reservation.  Superintendent  Eddy  made  that  ef- 
fort but  suggested  that  it  was  unlikely  any  operator  would  see  a profit 
in  cutting  only  the  allowable  marked,  infested  trees.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  kept  Josef  Brunner  and  an  assistant  on  the  Res- 
ervation marking  trees  which  the  Indians  logged  and  hauled  to  the  Agency 
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mill  on  Lame  Deer  Creek. 

The  request  for  additional  sawmills  passed  through  the  Indian  Of- 
fice's Land,  Education  and  Finance  Divisions.  Final  approval  came  in 
September,  1911,  when  the  Office  granted  authority  to  purchase  two  new 
sawmills  from  Chandler,  Taylor  & Company  at  a cost  of  $1,959  each  and 
the  old  Indian-owned  mill  for  $800. ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  had  to  this  time  provided  its  investiga- 
tions and  consultations  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  no  charge. 
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With  the  formulation  of  plans  for  logging  and  milling  of  the  infested 
timber,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  determined  that  it  no  longer  could 
carry  that  burden.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  offered  to  fur- 
lough two  of  its  men  who  could  then  be  hired  by  the  Indian  Office  for 
temporary  assignment  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  The 
Indian  Forest  Service  already  had  decided  to  send  a Forest  Assistant  to 
the  Reservation.  The  man  selected  for  that  task  declined,  and  Superin- 
tendent Eddy  conducted  the  beetle  work  with  the  supervision  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  one  former  employee  of  that 
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agency  temporarily  placed  on  the  Indian  Office  payroll. 

On  January  3,  1912,  the  Indian  Office  detailed  Forest  Examiner  C. 

E.  Dunston  to  the  Tongue  River  Agency  to  report  on  the  logging  opera- 
tions associated  with  the  beetle  work  and  to  attempt  to  identify  a larger 
market  for  the  approximately  3 million  board  feet  of  lumber  that  would 
result  from  that  work.  Superintendent  Eddy  had  indicated  that  a market 
existed  for  only  500  thousand  board  feet  annually.  Dunston  also  was  to 
supervise  brush  or  "slash"  disposal.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  F.  H.  Abbott  warned  Dunston  that  he  did  not  want  to  create  a 

fire  hazard  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  that  possibly  would  exceed 
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the  potential  damage  from  the  Mountain  pine  beetles. 

From  Lame  Deer,  Forest  Examiner  Dunston  and  Superintendent  Eddy 
sent  a telegram  to  the  Commissioner  asking  that  the  previous  authority 
for  purchase  of  two  sawmills  be  cancelled.  In  its  place,  they  recom- 
mended that  authority  be  granted  to  contract  with  "local  reliable  par- 
ties" for  logging,  brush  disposal,  and  milling.  The  contractor  would 
be  paid  not  more  than  $10  per  thousand  board  feet  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  cancelled  authority.  The  contractor  would  use  the  two  Agency 
mills  (the  Government  did  buy  the  former  Indian-owned  mill)  and  would 
begin  operations  as  soon  as  authority  could  be  granted.  The  immediate 
need  to  cut  the  infested  timber  dictated  that  no  advertising  be  done. 
Forester  Alfred  Chittenden  and  the  Chief  of  the  Land  Division  agreed 

to  the  proposal,  and  Assistant  Commissioner  F.  H.  Abbott  issued  the 
24 

authority. 
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THE  BOSTWICK  CONTRACT 


The  contractor  recommended  by  Dunston  and  Eddy  was  J.  H.  Bostwick, 
an  experienced  sawmill  operator  who  came  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation  from  the  Black  Hills  in  the  fall  of  1911  to  work  at  the  Agency 
mill.  Where  previous  costs  for  Indian  logging  and  Agency  milling  averaged 
$12  per  thousand  board  feet,  Bostwick  offered  to  do  the  work  for  $9.50  per 
thousand  board  feet.  To  meet  that  offer,  he  had  to  have  use  of  the  two 
Government  sawmills.  Bostwick  agreed  to  use  Indian  laborers  wherever  pos- 
sible and  dispose  of  brush  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent. 

Since  peeling  the  infested  timber  and  leaving  it  on  the  ground  cost  $4.50 
per  thousand  board  feet,  it  seemed  advantageous  to  Forest  Examiner  Dun- 
ston to  mill  as  much  of  the  timber  as  possible  and  pile  it  at  the  mill 
for  sale  to  a local  market  for  $16  per  thousand  board  feet.  To  oversee 
any  contract  or  other  forestry  activities  on  Northern  Cheyenne,  Dunston 

once  again  recommended  that  the  Indian  Office  assign  an  Assistant  Forester 
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to  the  Agency. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  still  had  no  permanent  forestry 
personnel  since  J.  M.  Bedford  had  declined  the  Forest  Assistant  position 
and  Superintendent  Eddy  had  asked  for  a delay  in  any  other  appointment. 
Dunston,  seeing  an  immediate  need  for  someone  to  supervise  forestry  opera- 
tions on  Northern  Cheyenne  after  his  departure,  temporarily  hired  a white 
man,  Harry  Mintz.  Mintz  had  worked  in  sawmills,  but  had  no  technical 
forestry  knowledge.  Dunston  believed  that  it  was  more  important  to  have 

someone  with  business  training  to  supervise  Bostwick's  milling  and  to 
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market  the  resulting  lumber.  The  Indian  Office  disagreed.  Citing  the 

necessity  to  hire  through  the  Civil  Service,  Dunston1 s superiors  in  Wash- 
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ington  directed  him  to  terminate  Mintz. 

Of  the  approximately  $10,000  allowed  for  combating  the  Dendrocto- 
nus  infestation,  $4,918  was  allocated  for  the  logging  and  milling.  On 
February  8,  1912,  Superintendent  Eddy  entered  into  a contract  with  J.  H. 
Bostwick  to  log  and  manufacture  500  thousand  board  feet  of  beetle- 
damaged  timber  for  $9.50  per  thousand  board  feet.  All  of  the  sawing 
was  to  be  done  with  the  Agency  mill,  then  located  five  miles  east  of 
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Lame  Deer  on  the  South  Fork  of  Alderson  Gulch. 

In  his  official  report  on  forestry  activities  at  Northern  Cheyenne 
in  1912,  Dunston  noted  other  personnel  problems  related  to  the  beetle 
work  on  the  Reservation.  Hugo  Knieff,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  expert 
assigned  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  work,  and  his  partner  George  Vogt, 
temporarily  employed  by  the  Indian  Office,  diligently  located  and  marked 
trees  infested  by  the  Mountain  pine  beetles.  Since  a limited  amount  of 
money  for  the  project  had  been  approved  by  the  Indian  Office  ($9,918), 
Knieff  directed  crews  to  peel  all  of  the  marked  trees.  These  amounted 
to  2600  trees  on  the  North  Fork  of  Alderson  Gulch,  5700  on  the  South 
Fork  of  Alderson  Gulch,  900  trees  in  Rye  Grass  and  Greenleaf  Gulches, 
several  hundred  trees  in  Soldier  Gulch,  and  about  100  trees  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  divide  separating  Tongue  River  and  Rosebud  Creek.  Those 
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directions  to  peel  all  trees  ran  counter  to  Superintendent  Eddy's  plans. 

Knieff  directed  part  of  his  crew  of  peelers  to  debark  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bostwick  logging  contract  area.  The  peelers  felled  non- 
merchantable  sized  trees  which  interfered  with  the  contractor's  skidding 
operations.  When  Bostwick  refused  to  sign  a statement  releasing  the 
Superintendent  from  all  damages  resulting  from  the  peelers'  interfer- 
ence, Eddy  was  forced  to  stop  Knieff s crew  and  order  them  into  less 
accessible  areas.  Knieff  protested  the  action  as  an  interference  with 
his  job  of  ridding  the  forest  of  the  beetle  menace.  When  Knieff  balked 
at  obeying  the  Superintendent's  instructions,  Eddy  assumed  complete 
authority  over  all  of  the  work  and  recognized  Knieff  only  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity  as  a representative  for  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Much 

of  Knieff s work  was  transferred  to  Vogt  as  an  employee  of  the  Indian 
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Service,  and  the  conflict  ended. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  members  did  most  of  the  cutting  and  brush 
piling  for  Bostwick.  For  their  labor,  Bostwick  paid  $1.50  per  thousand 
board  feet.  Forest  Examiner  Dunston  praised  most  of  their  work,  noting 
that  stumps  were  cut  16  inches  or  lower  and  most  of  the  trees  were 
fully  utilized.  Brush  piling  was  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
piles  placed  too  near  to  living  trees.  Dunston 's  only  criticism  was 
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that  logs  often  were  cut  into  the  wrong  lengths. 

Bostwick  employed  white  men  to  skid  and  haul.  He  justified  that 

course  of  action  by  asserting  that  the  Indians  did  not  have  horses  large 

enough  to  handle  the  loads.  Nor  did  they  have  the  skidding  tongs  or 

sleds  that  were  required  for  the  work.  Two  men  and  two  teams  did  all 

of  the  skidding  and  hauling,  the  average  haul  not  exceding  one-half  mile. 
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For  this  work,  the  men  received  $2.50  per  thousand  board  feet. 

At  the  mill,  all  of  the  slabs  were  burned  and  the  lumber  was  piled 

for  drying  and  storage.  Dunston  traveled  through  the  Rosebud  Valley  and 

obtained  commitments  from  some  area  ranchers  to  purchase  lumber  while 

others  merely  expressed  an  interest.  He  estimated  that  200  thousand 

board  feet  could  be  sold  to  those  ranchers  in  1912.  He  calculated  that 

an  additional  300  thousand  board  feet  would  be  needed  for  irrigation- 

related  construction  and  building  at  the  school  and  Agency.  Dunston 

also  repeated  an  often-heard  call  for  lumber  to  provide  better  housing 
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for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people  of  the  Reservation. 

The  Bostwick  timber  contract  terminated  on  June  30,  1912.  The  clerk 

in  charge  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  reported  that  the  contractor 

had  cut  more  than  410  thousand  board  feet  of  insect  infested  timber, 
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despite  heavy  snows  and  unusually  cold  weather. 

Indian  Office  Lumberman  E.  Hamilton,  assigned  by  Forester  Chitten- 
den to  investigate  forestry  matters  at  Northern  Cheyenne,  arrived  shortly 
after  Bostwick  finished  cutting  under  the  contract.  Hamilton  reported 
that  most  of  the  lumber  was  piled  at  the  Agency  mill.  He  complained 
that  the  piles  were  too  close  together  and  too  flat.  His  inspection 
of  the  cutting  area  revealed  that  little  of  the  brush  had  been  piled 
and  none  burned.  He  also  noted  that  nearly  600  thousand  board  feet  of 
sawlog  timber  had  been  peeled  and  left  on  the  ground.  He  recommended 
cutting  the  timber  into  logs  and  decking  it,  with  the  eventual  goal  of 

sawing  the  material  into  lumber  which  could  be  piled  and  held  for 
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sale. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  sent  a letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  describing  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
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in  the  cooperative  beetle  control  work  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reserva- 
tion. Aside  from  the  problem  of  piling  brush,  Wilson  considered  the  ef- 
fort successful,  though  results  would  not  be  known  for  another  year.  He 
also  inserted  an  apparent  compliment  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  He  quoted 
Mr.  Brunner  as  stating  that  . .the  Indians  cut  and  barked  the  trees  as 
satisfactorily  as  white  men,  if  not  more  so.  They  proved  as  faithful 
workers  as  can  be  found  anywhere." 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  was  estimated  by  Superintendent  Eddy 

at  $9,908.59.  In  comparison,  he  estimated  the  value  of  lumber  produced 

from  the  activities  to  be  $9,005.06.  He  contacted  Forester  Chittenden 

in  August  to  suggest  another  inspection,  which  he  believed  would  show  that 

the  Agency  had  corrected  all  of  the  deficiencies  evident  in  Lumberman 
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Hamilton's  report.  Annual  reports  from  Northern  Cheyenne  in  1913  and 
1914  indicated  that  the  beetle  control  program  had  been  a success.  An 
additional  $200  was  needed  to  supplement  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1913, 
and  $150  was  needed  for  cutting  and  debarking  trees  in  1914.  Josef  Brun- 
ner of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  visited  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  May  of  1913  and  reported  that  the  earlier  eradication  program  was 
more  successful  than  he  had  believed  it  could  be.  A few  large  trees  were 
infested  by  a combination  of  Ips  and  Dendroctonus  beetles  and  larvae. 

Less  than  400  trees  were  infested  by  the  beetles  in  the  timbered  area 
between  Lame  Deer  Creek  and  Tongue  River.  Indians  had  located  and  marked 
all  of  those  trees  showing  signs  of  infestations;  they  were  adamant  that 
steps  be  taken  to  control  the  new  beetle  outbreak.  Eugene  Standing  Elk 
cruised  and  marked  most  of  the  timber,  and  Dr.  Brunner  pointed  to  his 

efforts  as  exemplary  of  an  attitude  that  should  be  encouraged  among  the 
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Indians  of  all  reservations  where  the  timber  resource  was  important. 

Brunner  recommended  that  the  Indian  Office  authorize  the  funds  to 
treat  the  relatively  small  outbreak  in  1913,  both  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  earlier  effort  and  to  support  Eugene  Standing  Elk's  interest  and 
labors.  He  expressed  the  following  views  with  regard  to  the  insect  con- 
trol work  at  Northern  Cheyenne: 
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By  the  way,  if  anyone  wanted  to  study  forest  insect 
control  as  practiced  in  this  country,  send  him  to  Lame 
Deer,  telling  him  in  advance  how  much  it  has  cost  there 
and  how  long  it  took  to  end  the  trouble.  The  achievement 
there  is  one  to  be  proud  of  and  as  a matter  of  fact  I was 
astonished  myself  as  I looked  over  the  damage  which  had 
been  done  and  considered  the  small  cost  with  which  it  was 
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Ultimately,  the  beetle  eradication  program  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation  proved  that  cooperation  was  an  essential  ingredient  in 
effectively  managing  an  Indian-owned  forest.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  only  minor  administrative 
problems,  were  able  to  agree  on  an  appropriate  course  of  action  and  car- 
ry it  to  fruition.  Both  Departments  expressed  pleasant  surprise  at  the 
degree  of  interest  shown  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  in  preserving 
the  timber  and  attributed  much  of  the  success  of  the  program  to  efficient 
Indian  laborers  and  the  care  taken  to  follow  up  on  the  project  in  subse- 
quent years. 

PORTABLE  SAWMILLS  AND  INDIAN  HOUSING 

In  1913  there  were  three  portable  sawmills  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.  One  small  mill,  purchased  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1913  for  use  at  the  Tongue  River  Training  School  at  Busby,  went  unused 
as  a boiler  originally  designated  for  use  with  the  outfit  was  needed  for 
the  physical  plant  at  the  School.  The  two  other  sawmills  were  the  "In- 
dian" mill  and  the  "Agency"  mill.  The  Government  purchased  the  former 
from  a group  of  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  in  1912.  Located  in  Alderson 
Gulch  about  six  miles  from  Lame  Deer,  the  mill  had  a capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 6,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  and  was  often  out  of  repair.  The 
Agency  sawmill  was  a Chandler-Taylor  product  with  a 25  horse-power  boiler 
and  a capacity  of  1,000  feet  of  lumber  per  hour.  It  served  originally 
to  fulfill  demands  for  lumber  needed  in  the  irrigation  project  and,  later, 

for  the  Bostwick  contract  to  manufacture  beetle-damaged  and  wind-thrown 
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timber. 

A significant  use  of  Agency  sawmill  lumber  was  in  the  production  of 
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materials  for  Indian  housing.  Housing  concerned  many  of  the  early  Su- 
perintendents at  Tongue  River  Agency,  and  much  of  the  correspondence  con- 
cerning disposal  of  the  wind-thrown  and  beetle-infested  timber  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  mentioned  the  possibility  of  using 
lumber  manufactured  from  the  damaged  trees  in  erecting  suitable  houses 
for  the  Reservation's  inhabitants.  Commi ss loner  of  Indian  Affairs  Richard 
Valentine  gave  added  impetus  to  the  program  when  he  sent  a circular  to  all 
Indian  reservations  in  September,  1912,  demanding  the  Superintendents  for- 
mulate plans  for  using  the  Indians'  timber  resource  in  the  construction 
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of  sanitary  housing.  The  Superintendent  at  Northern  Cheyenne  immedi- 
ately began  an  incentive  program  in  which  the  first  50  Indians  to  express 
an  interest  in  constructing  new  residences  would  receive  $50  worth  of 
hardward,  windows,  and  doors  if  they  began  work  immediately  and  had  their 

structures  ready  for  such  additions  within  90  days  from  the  time  they  re- 
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ceived  their  orders  for  lumber  and  logs  from  the  sawmill. 

Upon  receiving  the  first  50  requests  for  authorization  to  construct 
new  houses,  the  Forest  Officer  was  to  mark  trees  for  cutting  or  desig- 
nate peeled  logs  from  the  beetle  cleanup  operation  which  would  be  satis- 
factory for  construction.  The  Indians  had  to  agree  to  pile  all  brush 
resulting  from  new  cutting  and  assist  in  suppressing  any  fires  that  might 
occur  in  the  timber.  The  Agency  agreed  to  provide  housing  blueprints  and 
bricks  for  those  who  agreed  to  haul  three  loads  of  wood  to  the  kilm.  By 

October,  the  Superintendent  had  on  file  over  70  names  of  Indians  wanting 
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to  build  new  houses. 

For  fiscal  years  1912  through  1914  the  Government  mills  produced 

over  846  thousand  board  feet  of  rough  lumber,  118  thousand  board  feet  of 
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finished  lumber,  and  211,000  shingles.  Although  much  of  that  lumber 

went  to  Indian  and  Agency  use,  the  Tribe  managed  to  sell  almost  $3,000 

45  a 

worth  of  lumber  to  area  settlers.  Rough  lumber  sold  for  $16  per 
thousand  board  feet,  while  planed  material  brought  $35  per  thousand 
board  feet.^  In  his  1914  Annual  Report,  the  Superintendent  estimated 
that  from  5 to  8 thousand  board  feet  of  lumber  could  be  sold  to  out- 
siders adjacent  to  the  Reservations.  The  profit  from  those  sales  would 
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provide  money  for  operation  of  the  Agency  sawmill  in  manufacturing  lumber 
to  construct  Indian  houses. 

In  1915  the  new  Agency  Superintendent,  John  A.  Buntin,  estimated  the 
Reservation  forest  at  70,000  acres,  with  a stand  of  approximately  490  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  The  Agency  mill  that  year  pro- 
duced 252,884  thousand  board  feet  of  lumber  and  252,000  shingles.  The 
Government  cut  for  its  own  use  and  for  Indian  use  approximately  200  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  timber,  and  an  additional  50  thousand  board  feet  was 
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sold  for  $850  to  generate  operating  income  for  the  mills.  Lumber  sales 
were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  producing  the  needed  lumber  for 
housing  construction,  and  it  was  necessary  to  request  authority  from  the 
Washington  office  to  expend  funds  to  employ  Indian  laborers  to  cut  and 
haul  timber  for  the  sawmills  and  to  pile  slash.  In  the  spring  of  1914, 
the  mills  ran  short  of  lumber  and  the  Agency  had  to  deny  requests  from 
neighboring  settlers  to  purchase  Reservation  lumber.  A typical  response, 
indicating  priorities,  is  shown  by  the  following  excerpt  from  a letter  to 
a resident  at  Lee,  Montana: 

I regret  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  lumber 
for  sale.  We  have  only  recently  secured  money  to  operate 
the  sawmill,  and  have  been  busily  engaged  sawing  out  lum- 
ber for  the  irrigation  system  here  and  for  the  building  of 
two  government  cottages. 

The  Indians  also  are  very  anxious  to  secure  lumber  to 
build  houses,  so  that,  until  these  requisitions  are  filled, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  dispose  of  any  lumber. 48 

In  July,  1914,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  directed  Lumberman 
Mark  Burns  to  assess  the  forestry  program  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation.  Lumberman  Burns  produced  a map  of  the  Reservation  showing 
forested  areas,  estimating  490  million  board  feet  of  timber  with  a total 
valuation  of  $735,000,  based  on  a minimum  stumpage  fee  of  $1.50  per  thou- 
sand board  feet.  He  guessed  that  nearly  80  percent  of  the  timber  was 
"very  young"  and  that  50  percent  of  the  forest  was  comprised  of  "very 
short  and  scrubby  and  inferior"  trees.  Though  he  believed  the  Reservation 
contained  sufficient  merchantable  timber  to  offer  a sale,  he  cautioned 
that  the  distance  from  a railroad  and  inadequate  shipping  facilities 
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would  raise  costs  and  result  in  a loss  and  sacrifice  to  the  Indians. 

Most  of  the  young  trees  would  not  produce  more  than  two  logs,  so  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Agency  delay  any  marketing  attempt  until  the  trees  matured. 

He  also  indicated  that  a prevailing  bad  timber  market  would  mean  that  no 
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bids  likely  would  be  received. 

Lumberman  Burns  agreed  that  the  best  way  to  use  the  mature  Reserva- 
tion timber  was  to  maintain  small  portable  mills  to  cut  for  Agency  and 
Indian  housing  needs.  The  "Old  Indian  Mill"  was  completely  out  of  repair 
and  had  not  been  used  for  some  time.  A considerable  outlay  of  funds  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  mill  into  useable  condition.  The  Agency  sawmill 
and  the  sawmill  at  the  Training  School  at  Busby,  however,  were  in  good 
running  condition.  Previous  cutting  for  those  mills  resulted  in  some  high 
stumps  and  considerable  unpiled  brush.  This,  according  to  Burns,  was  due 
to  lack  of  interest  on  behalf  of  the  Forest  Guard  in  immediate  charge,  as 

the  Superintendent  had  issued  specific  orders  to  pile  all  slash  and  in- 
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sure  proper  cutting. 

Forest  fires  had  not  posed  serious  problems  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 

forest  since  1886,  when  the  Agency  reported  fires  covering  much  of  the 

Reservation.  Lumberman  Burns  noted  that  insects  seemed  to  pose  a greater 

threat  than  fire  on  the  forest.  He  was  not  going  to  take  a chance  on 

fire,  however,  and  recommended  that  the  Agency  construct  two  ranger  ca- 
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bins  in  the  wooded  areas  to  aid  in  protection  efforts.  Assistant 

Forester  J.  P.  Kinney  emphasized  the  need  for  such  cabins  as  early  as 

1910,  when  he  first  joined  the  Indian  Office  staff.  Other  directions 

for  protection  against  fire  included  patrolling  uninhabited  areas,  con- 
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structing  telephone  lines,  and  building  trails.  At  Northern  Cheyenne 
temporary  Forest  Guards  did  most  of  the  patrolling,  but  the  absence  of 
acute  fire  problems  delayed  construction  of  ranger  cabins. 

In  January,  1915,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  appointed  a 
"Supervisor  of  Logging"  at  Tongue  River  Agency,  and  fire  protection  be- 
came an  immediate  concern.  Oscar  Waddell,  the  new  appointed  Supervisor, 
commented  as  follows: 
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As  you  know,  there  never  has  been  any  effort  made  to 
patrol  the  forest  for  fire  protection  nor  any  fire  lines 
or  trails  laid  out  or  constructed.  No  ranger  stations  have 
been  established  nor  telephone  located  with  view  of  con- 
venience for  reporting  fire  or  other  trouble.  I will 
endeavor  to  remedy  this.  . . .53 

The  new  Supervisor  of  Logging  also  addressed  some  of  the  problems  the 
Agency  had  with  regard  to  Indian  housing.  The  mill  did  not  have  seasoned 
lumber  on  hand  in  late  winter  and  early  summer  when  there  was  a demand 
for  flooring.  Green  timber  was  not  suitable,  and  sawing  was  not  econo- 
mical when  the  logs  were  frozen.  After  reviewing  previous  house  con- 
struction on  the  Reservation,  Waddell  decided  in  favor  of  building  squared 

log  houses  for  advantages  in  availability  of  material,  simplicity  of  con- 
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struction,  "needs  of  the  average  Indian,"  and  durability. 

In  June  of  1916  Superintendent  Buntin  reported  that  15  new  Indian 
houses  were  under  construction.  He  asked  the  Washington  office  for  au- 
thority to  expend  an  additional  $450  to  run  the  Agency  sawmill  to  produce 
lumber  for  the  project.  These  funds,  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  sup- 
plemented $673.81,  which  was  collected  from  sales  of  lumber.  Four-fifths 
of  that  lumber  was  sold  to  Indians  who  had  money  in  account  at  the  Agency. 
The  Agency  sold  the  rest  to  white  people  at  a cost  "considerably  beyond 
production"  costs.  Still,  the  Superintendent  listed  the  overall  housing 
condition  on  the  Reservation  as  "exceedingly  bad."  He  attributed  much 
illness,  particularly  tuberculosis,  to  poor  house  construction  and  lack 
of  ventilation.  Upon  receipt  of  a large  supply  of  window  casings,  door 

casings,  windows,  screens,  and  hardware,  he  hoped  to  alleviate  much  of 
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the  problem. 

Apparently  the  Supervisor  of  Logging  position  did  not  remain  filled 
long  at  the  Agency.  In  June,  1916,  an  inspector  from  the  Indian  Office 
reported  that  no  special  forestry  force  was  employed  on  the  Reservation. 

He  added  that  there  was  no  apparent  need  for  permanent  forestry  staff. 

Both  the  Busby  School  mill  and  the  Agency  mill  were  in  operation  at  that 
time.  School  personnel  finally  found  power  for  the  mill  from  a 25  h.p. 
Buffalo-Pitts  steam  tractor.  Fallers  did  not  pile  all  of  the  brush  and 
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left  a few  of  the  stumps  too  high.  Otherwise,  inspection  revealed  no 

serious  problems.  At  the  Agency  mill,  recently  moved  seven  miles  east 

of  the  Agency  on  the  Lame  Deer  to  Ashland  road,  seven  employees,  four  of 
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whom  were  Indian,  sawed  an  average  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet  per  day. 

Indians,  given  preference,  did  most  of  the  logging  for  the  Agency 
mill.  They  usually  cut  the  logs  within  one  mile  of  the  mill,  concentrat- 
ing their  harvest  near  the  Lame  Deer-Ashland  road  over  which  they  hauled 
the  logs.  Apparently,  the  loggers  employed  their  own  discretion  in  se- 
lecting trees  to  cut.  The  sawyer  scaled  the  logs  in  the  woods,  and  the 
choppers  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  that  scale.  When  hauled,  the  logs 
were  re-scaled  to  establish  a rate  for  the  haulers.  All  of  the  scaling 
was  done  with  a Doyle  Scale  rather  than  the  Scribner  Decimal  rule. 

Julian  Wetherbee,  reporting  on  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  management  by 
the  BIA,  recommended  that  the  scaling  procedure  be  changed  to  the  Scrib- 
ner. He  also  criticized  an  apparent  lack  of  consistency  in  pricing  the 
product  of  the  Agency  sawmills: 

There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  price  for  lumber.  Some 
is  given  to  Indians  as  Gratuities  while  it  is  sold  to 
others  at  different  prices.  The  usual  price  seems  to 
be  about  $12.00  per  M for  rough  lumber  and  $2.00  per  M 
for  shingles.  The  price  for  lumber  sold  to  whites  is 
considerably  higher.^® 

None  of  the  available  documents  explained  those  apparent  discrepancies 
in  charges  for  lumber  from  the  Government  mill. 

The  Indian  housing  program  suffered  a severe  setback  in  November, 
1917.  The  Agency  sawmill  burned,  destroying  most  of  the  milling  equip- 
ment, including  the  sawmill  and  an  edger.  The  planer  and  boiler,  although 
damaged,  remained  in  repairable  condition.  Superintendent  John  Buntin  of 
the  Tongue  River  Agency  lost  no  time  in  requesting  replacements  for  the 
lost  equipment.  After  an  abortive  attempt  to  secure  a mill  that  had  been 
purchased  for  the  Shoshone  (Wind  River)  Agency,  the  Indian  Office  finally 
obtained  a mill  from  the  Blackfeet  Agency.  A request  for  bids  for  a 
power  plant  and  sawmill  accessories  resulted  in  an  award  to  the  Portland 
Machinery  Company  in  March,  1918,  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
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Reservation  prepared  to  resume  an  aggressive  home  building  program.  Su- 
perintendent Buntin  learned  the  value  of  fire  protection  and  ordered  a 

spark  arrestor  for  the  new  sawmill.  The  money  to  pay  for  the  new  mill 
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came  from  the  account  "Indian  Money,  Proceeds  of  Labor." 

WORLD  WAR  I AND  AFTERMATH 

Another  problem  hindering  the  housing  program  in  1917  was  a labor 
shortage  at  the  Agency.  United  States  participation  in  World  War  I si- 
phoned off  much  of  the  trained  help  available  to  the  Agency  for  its 
forestry- related  work.  Therefore,  when  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's District  Forester  F.  A.  Silcox  requested  a "Military  Reconnais- 
sance and  Road  Report"  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  the 
Superintendent  respectfully  declined  on  the  basis  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  report  required  and  was  certain  that  he  did  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel to  assemble  the  report.  A subtle  bit  of  arm-twisting  followed, 
in  which  the  District  Forester  pointed  to  other  agencies  which  suffered 
the  same  man-power  shortages  and  yet  complied  with  the  military  recon- 
naissance request.  (This  was  an  era  of  deep  suspicion  over  anti-American 
behavior  in  which  even  off-handed  comments  resulted  in  accusations  of 
treason.)  The  Tongue  River  Agency  Superintendent  eventually  sent  a 
terse  reply  that  whatever  might  be  commanded  through  his  Department  would 
be  "cherfully"  done.^ 

The  end  of  World  War  I brought  an  end  to  severe  labor  shortages, 
but  the  Indian  Office  still  refrained  from  positioning  a permanent  For- 
ester at  the  Tongue  River  Agency.  Forest  utilization  remained  much  the 
same  after  the  War.  In  1921  the  Agency  mill  cut  250  thousand  board  feet 
of  lumber  for  use  in  constructing  Indian  housing.  The  Indians  would  cut 
the  timber  into  logs,  which  they  would  then  haul  to  the  Agency  sawmill. 

At  the  mill  they  assisted  the  Agency  sawyer  and  engineer  in  producing 
the  lumber.  They  then  paid  one-fifth  of  the  lumber  produced  as  toll  to 

the  Government,  so  the  entire  cost  of  the  production  of  lumber  was  paid 
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through  Indian  labor. 

The  Agency  maintained  two  sawmill  operations  in  1923,  one  at  Logging 
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Creek  and  the  other  at  Soldier  Gulch.  Indian  crews  cut  logs  for  their 
own  use  and  hauled  them  to  the  mill  for  manufacture  into  lumber  for 
building  houses.  They  cut  on  Trail  Creek,  East  Fork  of  Muddy  Creek, 
Logging  Creek,  Soldier  Gulch,  Stebbins  Creek,  and  Tie  Creek.  Later 
that  year,  the  Agency  dismantled  the  mill  at  Logging  Creek  and  moved  it 
to  the  mill  site  at  Soldier  Gulch.  Another  sawmill  setting  that  year 
was  at  Stebbins  Creek.  It  appears  that  two  sawmills  were  in  operation, 
probably  the  one  formerly  at  the  Busby  Day  School  and  the  new  mill  that 

c n 

replaced  the  Agency  mill,  which  had  burned  in  1917.  An  additional 
private  sawmill  also  operated  on  the  Reservation  under  an  authorization 
from  the  Commissioner's  Office  dated  November  1,  1916.  Under  that  au- 
thority Ernest  Taylor  brought  his  mill  onto  the  Reservation  in  the  south- 
west corner,  sawing  for  the  Indians  at  $6  per  thousand  board  feet,  and 

the  Indians  cut  and  hauled  the  logs.  For  an  additional  $6,  he  would  cut 
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and  haul  the  logs  himself. 

In  the  early  1920's,  the  pattern  of  utilization  was  for  the  Indians 
to  cut  logs  for  their  own  use,  and  the  Government  mills  or  private  mills 
would  move  to  the  cutting  area  to  manufacture  lumber  for  either  a toll 
or  cash  payment.  There  were  no  significant  timber  sales  and  no  full- 
time professional  foresters  on  the  Reservation  to  supervise  cutting, 
milling,  or  slash  disposal.  The  Agency  Farmer  did  that  job.  Interest 
in  forest  products  was  increasing  across  the  country,  however,  and  the 
boom  in  the  construction  Industry  had  at  least  a minimal  impact  on  the 
forestry  program  at  Northern  Cheyenne  as  the  Indian  Office  and  potential 
timber  product  users  took  a closer  look  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest. 

Nationally,  the  outlook  for  the  timber  products  industry  improved 
immensely  after  the  War.  After  a brief  slump  in  construction  in  1919, 
the  industry  boomed.  Shortages  as  a result  of  the  War,  an  increase  in 
population,  and  sudden  shifts  in  population  resulted  in  increased  hous- 
ing starts.  Construction  in  the  years  from  1921  to  1929  grew  at  an 
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average  annual  rate  of  6.7  percent.  Transportation,  however,  was  a 
key  factor  in  marketability  of  Northern  Cheyenne  timber. 

Optimism  abounded  in  the  Tongue  River  area  when  a group  of  Virginia 
businessmen  announced  plans  to  construct  a railroad  between  Miles  City, 
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Montana,  and  Casper,  Wyoming.  Intending  to  tap  the  coal  fields  of  Rose- 
bud County,  Montana,  the  railroad  company  actually  began  construction  in 
1923.  As  construction  proceeded,  Indian  Office  personnel  seriously 
considered  marketing  Northern  Cheyenne  timber. 

In  May,  1923,  Northern  Cheyenne  Superintendent  Owen  Boggess  wrote 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  inform  him  of  the  plans  for  a 
railroad  along  the  Tongue  River  and  through  Ashland.  Superintendent  Bog- 
gess asserted  that  the  railroad  would  require  a considerable  amount  of 
timber,  both  as  stumpage  and  as  manufactured  lumber.  He  also  believed 
that  Northern  Cheyenne  timber,  "about  the  best"  available  for  sale  in 
the  region,  could  be  marketed  for  about  $3  per  thousand  board  feet  for 
stumpage,  with  a higher  market  rate  for  lumber  from  Reservation  sawmills. 
He  noted  that  some  reports  on  file  at  the  Agency  indicated  there  was 
more  timber  available  on  the  Reservation  than  the  Indians  could  use  for 
home  improvements.  Other  reports  suggested  that  there  was  sufficient 
quantity  only  for  meeting  local  demands.  Said  Superintendent  Boggess: 

I do  not  want  to  go  into  a proposition  like  this 
blindly  and  do  not  know  anything  of  the  timber  busi- 
ness from  the  standpoint  of  estimated  standing  timber. 

I will,  therefore,  appreciate  it  if  the  Office 
could  detail  some  competent  timber  man  to  come  here 
and  go  over  the  timber  on  the  reservation  and  make  us 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  amount  that  there  is 
here  so  we  can  definitely  determine  whether  we  have 
timber  for  sale.°° 

Lumberman  Mark  Burns  inserted  a memo  in  the  files  supporting  the  need 

for  a survey  at  Tongue  River  and  concurring  in  Superintendent  Boggess' 

estimation  that  a railroad  through  Ashland  would  make  Northern  Cheyenne 
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timber  more  readily  marketable. 

Superintendent  Boggess  was  able  to  secure  one  small  sale  of  timber. 
Under  Section  12  of  the  General  Forestry  Regulations  of  1918,  the  Super- 
intendent authorized  sale  of  30-40  thousand  board  feet  of  pine  at  the 
rate  of  $3  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  sale  was  to  Ashland  Post  No. 

115  of  the  American  Legion,  which  intended  to  saw  the  timber  at  the  Ash- 
land mill  and  pay  Indian  laborers  to  cut  the  logs  and  haul  them  to  the 
mill.  The  Legion  representative  asked  to  have  the  timber  with  no 
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stumpage  fee  since  the  lumber  was  intended  for  use  in  developing  the  Fair 
Grounds,  immediately  across  Tongue  River  from  the  Reservation  and  whose 
facilities  were  used  free  of  charge  by  the  Indian  residents  of  the  Reser- 
vation. That  request  was  denied  by  both  Superintendent  Boggess  and  the 

fro 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Optimism  for  a north-south  railroad  through  the  Tongue  River  Valley 
continued  until  about  1929,  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  railroad 
would  not  be  completed.  The  original  investors  encountered  economic 
difficulties  and,  by  1929,  had  abandoned  the  project,  leaving  construc- 
tion equipment  and  an  unused  railroad  bed  to  deteriorate.  The  antici- 
pation of  that  railroad,  however,  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  for- 
estry program  at  Northern  Cheyenne. 

Unable  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Washington  office,  new  Super- 
intendent Charles  B.  Lohmiller  wrote  the  Forest  Supervisor  at  Custer 
National  Forest  asking  cooperation  in  evaluating  the  resources  at  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  and  offering  suggestions  for  possible  marketing.  Alva 
Simpson,  Forest  Supervisor,  responded  favorably,  suggesting  that  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Indian  Service  not  compete  in  timber  sales  along 
the  Tongue  River.  In  Simpson's  words,  that  meant  " . . .we  [Indian  and 
Forest  Service]  should  both  aim  to  make  the  public  compete  for  the  tim- 
ber rather  than  let  the  public  place  the  two  areas  in  the  position  of 
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competing  for  the  timber  trade." 

Superintendent  Lohmiller  forwarded  a copy  of  the  Forest  Service's 
response  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Commissioner,  how- 
ever, responded  with  quotations  on  timber  volumes  from  Mark  Burns'  1914 
report  (450  million  board  feet  at  a value  of  $750,000).  He  also  stated 
that  the  Indian  Office  was  aware  of  the  condition  of  "ripe"  and  beetle- 
infested  timber  on  Northern  Cheyenne,  but  that  no  timber  should  be  of- 
fered for  sale  until  sufficient  demand  developed  for  it.  Still,  he 
offered  no  professional  forestry  position  for  the  Reservation.^ 

A severe  fire  season  in  1925  called  attention  to  the  need  for  pro- 
fessional forest  management  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 
E.  W.  Hartwell,  Junior  Forester  from  the  Custer  National  Forest,  was 
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placed  on  temporary  assignment  to  the  Reservation  in  order  to  help  the 
Indian  Service  review  timber  conditions.  He  noted  that  a fire  in  1925 
had  burned  nearly  30,000  acres  of  timberland.  Increased  beetle  presence 
also  was  noted.  Hartwell  recommended  to  the  Agency  Superintendent  that 
he  make  use  of  Forest  Service  documents  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  fires  in  western  yellow  pine  forests.  He  also  suggested 
that  the  Superintendent  conduct  a timber  survey  and  establish  a manage- 
ment plan  before  a heavy  demand  for  Reservation  timber  developed.  Again, 
he  emphasized  the  need  for  cooperation  between  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Indian  Office.^1 

In  August,  1926,  the  Indian  Service  sent  their  own  representative 
to  review  timber  matters  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

Lee  Muck,  Forest  Valuation  Officer,  cited  the  earlier  Burns  survey  as 
being  substantially  correct  in  the  estimation  of  the  volume  of  timber  on 
the  Reservation.  Of  an  estimated  464,000  acres  on  the  Reservation, 
125,000  acres  were  commercial,  55,000  acres  scattered  timber,  and  284,000 
acres  open  grazing  and  agricultural.  Muck  reported  that  the  commercial 
timberlands,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  yellow  pine,  averaged  appro- 
ximately 6 thousand  board  feet  per  acre  and  was  the  best  quality  timber 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills.  In  Townships  2 and  3 
South,  Ranges  42  and  43  East  alone,  he  estimated  that  400  million  board 
feet  of  timber  grew  on  slopes  that  could  be  easily  logged  by  means  of 
a logging  spur  from  the  proposed  railroad  up  Tongue  River  Valley.  The 
scattered  timber  was  of  comparable  quality  to  that  in  the  commercial 
areas,  but  was  not  concentrated  enough  to  allow  for  commercial  exploi- 
tation. He  recommended  instead  that  scattered  stands  be  used  to  sup- 
port small,  local  milling  operations  in  the  development  of  adjoining 
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farm  and  grazing  lands. 

The  Forest  Valuation  Officer  had  criticism  for  the  conduct  of 
forestry  operations  during  and  after  the  fires  of  1925.  The  Northern 
Cheyenne  Agency  spent  $4,779.37  in  controlling  those  fires.  Muck  sur- 
veyed the  burned  areas  and  noted  that  the  work  on  fire  lines  would  in- 
dicate that  the  Agency  probably  received  fair  value  for  its  expenditure. 
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Muck  called  the  results  . .all  that  could  be  expected  from  unorganized 
effort."  The  fires  apparently  started  from  lightning  strikes,  and  the 
Agency  had  crews  on  the  fire  within  a day  after  they  started.  Still, 

Muck  believed  that  losses,  estimated  at  $35,000  in  timber  and  30,000 
acres  of  forage,  might  have  been  reduced  through  a more  efficient  organ- 
ization . 


. . .every  effort  possible  was  made  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. However,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  form  of  forestry 
organization,  the  inevitable  occurred  and  the  very  thing 
happened  which  is  always  bound  to  happen  when  forest  fires 
start  on  areas  where  there  is  no  organized  system  of  con- 
trol. The  losses  sustained  by  the  Tribe  during  the  fire 
season  of  1925  would  have  paid  for  a forest  organization 
for  a good  many  years,  and  it  is  regretted  that  more  ef- 
fort has  not  been  made  in  this  connection . ^3 


Utilization  of  timber  following  the  fire  also  brought  organizational 
deficiencies  into  focus  before  Muck's  critical  eye.  Anxious  to  avoid 
total  loss  of  the  burned  timber,  the  Superintendent  encouraged  cutting 
the  damaged  trees  for  local  use.  Upon  examining  two  of  those  cuttings. 
Muck  discovered  that  the  unsupervised  fellers  were  cutting  only  green 
timber  adjacent  to  the  burns,  leaving  the  damaged  material  standing.  He 
estimated  that  nearly  1 million  board  feet  had  been  cut,  only  250  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  which  had  been  processed  at  the  portable  sawmills. 
Small,  scattered  cuttings  also  gave  rise  to  the  possibility  that  much 
of  the  timber  would  be  lost  through  deterioration  before  it  could  be 
sawed  at  the  mills.  In  addition,  the  Forest  Valuation  Officer  noted 
that  only  choice  logs  were  selected,  and  stumps  averaged  2 to  3 feet  in 
height.  Muck  advised  the  Indian  Office  to  permit  future  cutting  only 
in  the  burn  areas  and  to  provide  proper  supervision  to  insure  proper 
utilization.  Muck  suggested  that  professional  supervision  would  sharply 

reduce  the  potential  loss  from  the  1925  fires,  as  fuel  wood  and  logs 
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could  benefit  local  users. 

Lee  Muck  emphasized  his  recommendations  with  the  following  state- 
ments : 
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This  forest  has  a potential  value  of  about 
$1,500,000.00,  and  the  greatest  care  possible  should 
be  exercised  to  protect  and  conserve  it,  in  order 
that  it  may  prove  a source  of  revenue  when  the  time 
has  arrived  for  its  development. 

There  is  no  forestry  organization  on  the  Tongue 
River  Reservation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  for- 
est is  one  of  the  chief  assets.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  an  organization  should  be  developed  just 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  work  is  such  that  a man  with 
both  forestry  and  grazing  experience  is  required. 75 

Lee  Muck's  report  on  conditions  at  Northern  Cheyenne  also  displayed 
considerable  foresight  in  relation  to  the  potential  problems  of  allott- 
ing the  Indians  of  the  Reservation.  The  allotment  procedure  had  been 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3,  1926  (Public  Law  No. 
330,  69th  Congress).  Muck  warned  that  the  classification  of  lands  as 
agricultural,  grazing,  or  timberlands  required  extreme  care  so  as  to 
avoid  the  "serious  danger"  of  breaking  up  a fine,  natural  forest  with 
the  potential  for  yielding  nearly  10  million  board  feet  of  timber  annu- 
ally on  a sustained  yield  basis  and  all  of  the  fuel  and  lumber  products 
necessary  to  develop  the  Indian  community.  Referring  to  the  lands  lo- 
cated in  Townships  2 and  3 South,  Ranges  42  and  43  East,  Muck  declared 
that  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  to  allot  any  of  the  lands  in  that 

area,  since  they  were  at  least  40  percent  forest  lands  and  their  great- 
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est  value  was  in  the  continued  production  of  timber. 

The  Indian  Office's  response  to  Lee  Muck's  recommendations  would 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  conduct  of  forestry  activities  at  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  for  decades  to  follow.  Muck  himself  had  been  confronted 
by  Tribal  members  requesting  that  the  Indian  Office  work  to  insure  the 
future  welfare  of  the  timber  asset,  and  noting  particularly  the  damage 
from  the  recent  unregulated  utilization.  The  task  confronting  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  staff  was  clearly  outlined,  and  the  time  had  come  for 
action. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ADVENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  FORESTRY  ON  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 


Since  the  creation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  the 
Government  had  done  a fine  job  of  responding  to  crises  regarding  the 
Reservation  forests.  Fences  had  been  constructed  to  eliminate  grazing 
trespass,  and  adequate  crews  were  mustered  to  combat  fire.  Government 
sawmills  provided  most  of  the  lumber  necessary  for  local  development,  and 
the  Indian  Office  put  large  sums  of  money  into  insect  control.  Still, 
there  was  inadequate  supervision  of  timber  cutting  and  brush  disposal; 
lack  of  a fire  plan  for  preventing,  reporting,  and  effectively  attack- 
ing fire;  and  no  plans  looking  to  the  future  for  marketing  or  local 
utilization  of  the  forest  resource.  Forest  Valuation  Officer  Lee  Muck, 
in  his  1926  review  of  the  Reservation  forestry  program,  underscored  the 
loss  which  had  resulted  from  the  absence  of  a professional  forester  and 
an  organization  program  of  forest  management. 

In  response  to  the  continued  need  for  a professional  forester,  the 
Indian  Office  authorized  the  position  of  Senior  Forest  Ranger  at  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Agency.  Donald  E.  Hardison  assumed  that  position  in 
the  spring  of  1927,  only  nine  months  after  Muck's  scathing  report  of 
forestry  operations  on  the  Reservation. 

Almost  immediately,  the  new  Forester  compiled  a report  of  improve- 
ments necessary  for  effective  administration.^  His  first  recommendation 
was  for  construction  of  two  40-foot  lookout  towers.  One  was  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Section  26,  Township  3 South,  Range  43  East;  another  was  to  be 
built  in  Section  17,  Township  2 South,  Range  43  East.  Both  were  to  be 
connected  by  telephone  line  to  the  Agency  in  Lame  Deer,  and  a small  cabin 
was  to  be  constructed  at  each  for  use  by  fire  guards  stationed  at  the 
towers  during  the  fire  season.  In  addition,  Harbison  suggested  two  other 

potential  tower  sites:  one  in  Section  23,  Township  4 South,  Range  41 
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East,  and  the  other  in  Section  8,  Township  5 South,  Range  42  East. 
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Harbison  reviewed  previous  fire  reports  and  concluded  that  it  would 

be  necessary  to  purchase  enough  fire-fighting  equipment  to  supply  a 300- 

person  crew.  To  transport  crews  and  supplies  to  the  fires  he  recommended 

acquisition  of  a "motor  truck,"  and  he  recommended  a "Ford  roadster  with 

delivery  body  and  auxiliary  gear"  for  his  own  use  in  supervision.  To 

house  the  Forest  Ranger  and  his  family  Harbison  suggested  construction 

of  a five-room  house  with  a bath,  garage,  fence,  and  outbuildings.  He 

estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  house,  lookouts,  trucks,  and  fire  equip- 
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ment  would  not  exceed  $6,285. 

In  1928,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  Agency  produced 
an  Annual  Forestry  Report,  the  first  ever  to  be  compiled  by  a profession- 
al forester  on  the  Reservation.  Written  by  Donald  Harbison  and  approved 
by  Superintendent  C.  B.  Lohmiller,  the  report  indicated  that  the  Agency 
was  not  able  to  implement  Harbison1 s recommended  fire  control  measures 
immediately.  Forest  Guards,  employed  as  "irregular  labor"  (seasonal), 
patrolled  the  forests  daily  on  horseback  and  had  authority  to  hire  fire- 
fighters as  necessary  to  suppress  fires.  The  Agency  still  maintained 
no  permanent  lookout  stations,  and  equipment  on  hand  at  the  Agency  would 
supply  only  a 100-man  force.  Fortunately,  only  two  fires  occurring  dur- 
ing the  year,  neither  of  which  presented  major  problems,  and  both  of 
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which  were  presumed  to  have  been  started  by  lightning. 

The  report  indicated  that  the  lone  professional  forester  at  the 
Agency  should  have  no  problem  in  handling  the  forestry  work.  There  were 
no  timber  sales.  Grazing  management  and  administration  were  under  the 
direction  of  a Superintendent  of  Livestock.  There  was  no  road  or  trail 
construction  and  maintenance  attributed  to  forestry.  Telephone  construc- 
tion and  operation  also  was  administered  outside  the  Forestry  office. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Forester,  then,  was  to  organize  fire  pre- 
vention and  suppression  efforts  and  to  supervise  logging  and  milling 
operations.  An  old  sawmill,  which  had  been  recently  purchased  by  the 
Birney  Indians,  was  producing  approximately  270  thousand  board  feet  in 

1928.  The  Indians  provided  all  labor  except  that  for  the  sawyer  posi- 
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tion.  The  total  Agency  costs  for  operating  its  forestry  program  for 
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the  year  amounted  to  only  $2,489.10. 

In  1929,  Donald  Harbison  was  transferred  to  the  Navajo  Agency  and 
W.  R.  Centerwall  replaced  him  as  Senior  Forest  Ranger.  Disturbed  by  the 
practice  of  individual  Indians  cutting  timber  from  Tribal  lands,  having 
the  logs  sawed  for  toll  at  the  Birney  Indian  mill,  and  then  selling  the 
lumber,  Centerwall  issued  a memorandum  forbidding  that  practice.  Hence- 
forth, no  Timber  Cutting  Permits  would  be  issued  for  Indians  to  cut  logs 
in  excess  of  the  amount  they  needed  for  their  own  building  and  home  im- 
provements. Permits  to  sell  would  not.  be  granted  after  September  5,  1929. 
In  addition,  the  new  Forestry  officer  directed  that  all  timber  must  be 

marked  before  cutting,  with  no  stumps  to  be  cut  higher  than  14  inches 
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and  all  brush  to  be  piled  and  subject  to  inspection. 

The  decision  not  to  allow  individual  Indians  to  secure  profits  from 
Tribal  resources  probably  came  as  a blow  to  some  of  the  industrious  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribe  who  secured  or  supplemented  their  income  in  that  fash- 
ion. Unemployment,  as  noted  in  most  of  the  annual  reports  from  the  Su- 
perintendents, was  an  acute  problem  on  the  Reservation.  The  policy  with 
regard  to  marking,  cutting,  and  slash  disposal,  however,  was  not  new. 

It  merely  emphasized  that  problems  continued  in  those  areas. 

In  the  fall  of  1929,  the  Indian  Office  sent  two  of  its  professional 
foresters  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  to  reexamine  the 
findings  of  a land  classification  report  submitted  earlier  that  year 
which  listed  only  48,000  acres  of  timberland  on  the  Reservation.  Forest 
Valuation  Engineer  Lee  Muck  and  Logging  Engineer-at-Large  William  Heri- 
tage accompanied  Senior  Ranger  W.  R.  Centerwall  on  a tour  of  the  forest. 
The  land  classification  work  was  being  done  prior  to  allotment  under  the 
Act  of  June  3,  1926.  While  at  the  Reservation,  Heritage  reported  short- 
comings in  the  fire  protection  available  to  the  forest.  The  greatest 
problem  was  the  lack  of  funds  available  for  construction  of  telephone 
lines  into  the  timbered  areas,  for  roads  to  be  maintained  for  forest 
protection  purposes,  and  for  adequate  salaries  for  Forest  Guards.  A 
new  truck  was  needed,  as  well  as  additional  fire-fighting  tools.  He 
reiterated  earlier  suggestions  for  construction  of  two  lookouts. ^ 
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Problems  in  the  range  management  program  at  that  time  also  resulted 
in  undergrazing  on  the  forest.  The  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  dense 
stands  of  reproduction  increased  the  chances  that  any  fire  on  the  forest 
would  be  a serious  one.  To  alleviate  that  threat.  Heritage  recommended 
that  telephone  lines  and  new  roads  be  run  into  the  forest  and  connect 
the  two  proposed  lookouts.  Fires,  then,  could  be  discovered,  reported, 
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and  suppressed  before  they  could  reach  uncontrollable  size.  As  a pre- 
ventive measure,  the  Logging  Engineer  recommended  that  the  Senior  For- 
est Ranger  draw  a map  of  the  Reservation,  plat  grazing  units,  and  pro- 
mote more  grazing,  especially  by  sheep,  on  the  Indian  lands. 

Still  anticipating  that  the  railroad  along  Tongue  River  would  be 
completed,  the  professional  forester  advised  Senior  Forest  Ranger  Cen- 
terwall  to  compile  all  of  the  data  that  would  be  necessary  to  write  a 
timber  sale  agreement  for  trees  on  the  east  slope  of  the  divide  near 
Tongue  River.  Other  timber  on  the  Reservation  appeared  to  the  visiting 
forester  to  be  suited  best  for  Agency  and  local  Indian  use.  Only  one 
sawmill  operated  near  the  Agency  at  that  time.  It  was  a small,  portable 
mill  belonging  to  the  "Burney  Indians"  and  was  powered  by  an  Agency- 
owned  "Case"  tractor.  The  Agency  provided  a professional  sawyer  and  an 
assistant  for  a 20  percent  toll  of  the  cut  lumber.  Heritage  believed 
utilization  had  improved  with  the  addition  of  a professional  forester 
to  the  Agency  staff.  However,  he  noted  continued  problems  with  high 
stumps  and  brush  piling.  Overall,  Senior  Forest  Ranger  Centerwall  was 

doing  an  admirable  job,  but  he  needed  more  money  to  secure  proper  pro- 

g 

tection  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  resource. 

W.  R.  Centerwall 's  Forest  Fire  Protection  Plan  for  1930  reiterated 
the  need  for  additional  equipment  and  expenditures  for  capital  improve- 
ments. He  added  another  lookout  tower  to  the  list  of  proposed  projects, 
however,  noting  that  the  need  for  added  protection  became  obvious  with 
completion  of  the  special  forest  land  classification.^ 

Allotments  still  had  not  been  made  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation,  as  officials  were  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  land  classi- 
fications. Allotments  were  issued  between  1930  and  1932,  giving  the 
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foresters  a reprieve  from  the  problems  associated  with  allotments-- 
problems  that  would  span  more  than  a decade. 

The  reclassification  of  forest  lands  resulted  in  something  of  a 
revelation  for  W.  R.  Centerwall.  The  1929  Annual  Report  of  Forestry  for 
Northern  Cheyenne  listed  an  estimate  of  525  million  board  feet  of  timber 
in  the  Reservation  forest.  Covering  approximately  48,280  acres  and  ap- 
praised at  a stumpage  value  of  $3  per  thousand  board  feet,  the  total 
value  of  the  timber  was  estimated  to  be  $1,575,000.  Following  the  work 
of  the  Reappraisal  Commission,  the  1930  Annual  Report  posted  85,000 
acres  in  timberland,  with  only  300  million  board  feet  of  timber.  Stum- 
page values  were  downgraded,  probably  because  of  the  onslaught  of  eco- 
nomic depression  across  the  country,  to  $2.50  per  thousand  board  feet. 
Total  timber  value,  then,  amounted  to  only  $750,000.^  The  $2.50  figure 
was  listed  as  temporary,  and  the  report  concluded  that  it  would  rise  to 
as  much  as  $4  per  thousand  board  feet  if  the  railroad  were  to  be  con- 
structed through  the  Tongue  River  Valley.  That  hope  was  long  in  dying 
as  the  nearest  railroad  was  to  Col  strip,  28  miles  from  Lame  Deer,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  for  an  extension  to  the  Reservation.  Transporta- 
tion, then,  continued  to  be  a major  limiting  factor  in  the  marketing  of 
Northern  Cheyenne  timber. 

REORGANIZATION  AND  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 

The  absence  of  a timber  sale  program  allowed  the  Agency  Forester  to 
concentrate  on  forest  protection  and  supervision  of  the  Agency  sawmill 
and  Indian  logging  activities.  The  Agency  Forestry  staff  was  still 
limited  in  1930.  A sawyer,  sawyer's  helper,  and  two  laborers  worked 
at  the  new  Agency  sawmill,  purchased  in  May  of  1930  to  replace  the  di- 
lapidated Indian-owned  mill  which  was  put  in  storage  at  the  Agency. 
During  that  fiscal  year  they  cut  over  200  thousand  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber, 75  thousand  board  feet  for  the  Agency  and  nearly  117  thousand  board 
feet  in  toll  (20  percent)  for  Indians  using  the  lumber  in  home  improve- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  sawmill  staff,  thr^e  full-time  and  one  half- 
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time  Forest  Guards  assisted  W.  R.  Centerwall  during  the  fire  season. 
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The  Fire  Guards  continued  patrolling  the  Reservation  for  fires,  but  two 
reserves  had  been  set  aside  for  lookouts,  and  a 40-foot  steel  tower  was 
on  order  from  Chicago. 

If  W.  R.  Centerwall  was  finding  the  time  to  put  together  a strong 
forestry  program  in  the  latter  part  of  1929  and  early  1930,  he  must  have 
found  it  more  difficult  after  the  spring  of  that  year  as  the  Indian  Ser- 
vice placed  grazing  management  under  the  supervision  of  the  Forestry 
Branch.  Centerwall  received  a new  title,  Forest  Supervisor,  and  more 
responsibi li ty. 

Chief  Forester  J.  P.  Kinney  and  Associate  Forester  Lee  Muck  formu- 
lated a program  for  range  management  on  all  Indian  reservations.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  June  4,  1931,  that  program 
had  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Preservation  of  land,  water,  forest  and  forage 
in  a safe  and  entire  state. 

2.  The  permanent  welfare  of  the  livestock  industry 
generally  and  the  Indian  livestock  industry  in 
parti cular. 

3.  The  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  In- 
dian people  against  unfair  competition  by  the 
more  aggressive  individuals. 

4.  The  conservative  utilization  of  all  forage  re- 
sources, primarily  through  the  development  of 
the  livestock  industry  and  among  Indians,  and 
secondarily,  through  the  regulated  sale  of  graz- 
ing privileges. 13 

Forest  Supervisor  Centerwall  noted  that  there  was  no  problem  in 
administering  Forestry  activities  on  the  Reservation,  due  to  the  limi- 
ted amount  of  logging  and  lumbering.  He  claimed,  however,  that  the 
addition  of  grazing  administration  complicated  the  task.  After  the  dis- 
mal failure  of  a Tribal  cattle  enterprise  which  was  terminated  in  1924, 
the  grazing  lands  were  used  primarily  by  Indians  running  their  private 
herds  or  by  white  ranchers  who  leased  the  Reservation  grazing  lands  for 
as  little  as  10  cents  per  acre.  That  price  has  since  been  referred  to 
as  unfavorable  in  relation  to  similar  leases  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion at  the  same  time  which  earned  nearly  twice  as  much.^  Although 
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Centerwall  believed  that  none  of  the  Reservation's  ranges  were  over- 
grazed,  the  extended  drought  that  characterized  the  early  years  of  the 
Depression  created  a situation  in  which  the  grazing  lands  were  used  to 
their  "fullest  extent."^ 

Suddenly,  the  Forest  Supervisor  had  to  devise  and  implement  a plan 
for  range  management,  as  well  as  count  stock  on  the  range,  locate  "drive- 
ways," and  control  trespass.  Not  all  of  the  responsibilities  were  as 
difficult  to  meet  as  might  be  imagined,  since  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dian Reservation  already  had  a Superintendent  of  Livestock  who  was  placed 
under  Centerwall's  direction.  The  Forest  Guards  served  a double  function 
as  line  riders  and  fire  patrols.  Also,  grazing  itself  was  viewed  as 
having  a beneficial  effect  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest--first,  by 
reducing  the  fire  hazard  from  accumulated  growth  of  forage  and  allowing 
for  better  new  growth  and,  secondly,  by  reducing  or  thinning  through 

1 F 

trampling  the  unusually  dense  reproduction  on  forest  lands. 

In  assessing  the  needs  of  grazing  administration  on  the  Reservation, 
W.  R.  Centerwall  cited  the  following: 

The  management  of  grazing  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
greatest  efficiency  until  a detailed  plan  can  be 
made  of  each  range  unit.  This  plan  should  provide 
for  full  utilization  of  the  range  by;  the  determination 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  in  kind  and  num- 
ber of  stock,  the  determination  of  the  proper  grazing 
season,  the  proper  sequence  in  which  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  range  should  be  used  so  as  to  secure  ro- 
tation grazing,  and  the  proper  method  of  control  by 
the  definite  location  of  camps,  salting  grounds  and 
the  development  of  water  .17 

Grazing  administration  was  to  become  a time-consuming  task  for  the  For- 
estry staff  at  Northern  Cheyenne  until  that  job  finally  was  removed  from 
the  Branch  of  Forestry  in  1954.  Foresters  often  devoted  more  time  to 
grazing  management  than  to  forestry  matters.  W.  R.  Centerwall  directed 
the  program  throughout  the  Depression  era. 

In  the  summer  of  1931,  W.  R.  Centerwall  became  Superintendent  at 
Northern  Cheyenne.  The  Annual  Forestry  Report  for  1931  and  the  report 
of  an  inspection  by  Director  of  Forestry  J.  P.  Kinney  and  Range  Supervisor 
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Frank  Lenzie  testify  to  CenterwalTs  effectiveness  while  in  charge  of 
the  Reservation  forests.  Kinney  was  able  to  review  a 47-foot  steel 
tower  and  lookout  cabin  at  Badger  Peak,  a similar  station  under  con- 
struction at  Lost  Leg  lookout  point,  an  efficiently  controlled  fire  at 
the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  Alderson  Gulch  that  had  burned  during  the 
worst  conditions  of  the  summer,  Indian  timber  salvage  operations  already 

instituted  in  the  burned  area,  successful  beetle  control  work  performed 
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during  the  winter  of  1930-31,  roads  built  primarily  for  access  to 

timbered  areas  for  fire  protection,  and  construction  of  two  telephone 

19 

lines  connecting  with  the  new  lookouts. 

Some  problems  did  exist,  however.  Kinney  noted  that  a fire  on 
Trail  Creek  showed  evidence  of  "gross  negligence  or  incendiarism"  as  it 
was  allowed  to  jump  the  fire  line  in  areas  where  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented with  minimum  effort.  That  fire  was  supervised  by  a man  who  held 
the  position  of  Farmer  on  the  Reservation  and  who  was  reprimanded  for 
his  conduct.  An  additional  problem  was  that  of  over-utilization  on  the 
range.  The  Director  of  Forestry  reported  that  the  range  was  badly  over- 
uti 1 i zed, 

. . .not  so  much  from  intentional  over-stocking  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  range  did  not  produce  anything  like 
its  normal  volume  of  forage  during  the  1931  season  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  adverse  growing  conditions  that 
existed.  Numerous  watering  holes  dried  up  and  a much 
heavier  concentration  of  stock  around  available  water 
resulted.  Except  in  occasional  places  such  as  around 
water  holes,  along  roads,  etc.,  no  permanent  damage  to 
the  sod  on  large  areas  was  noted. 20 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  TIMBERLAND 

Carl  D.  Rawie  replaced  Centerwall  as  Forest  Supervisor  at  a diffi- 
cult time  (August  6,  1931).  He  had  to  deal  not  only  with  the  weight  of 
administrative  duties  associated  with  the  addition  of  grazing  and  road 
work,  but  with  the  additional  burden  that  resulted  from  the  allotment 
of  formerly  Tribal  lands  to  individual  Indians  under  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  3,  1926.  That  legislation  stated  in  part,  "The  right  is 
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hereby  reserved  to  any  Indian  to  select  as  his  allotment  a tract  occu- 
pied by  him  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  though  such  lands 
or  a part  thereof  may  be  classified  as  timber  lands.  . In  all  other 
circumstances  the  lands  classified  as  timberlands  were  to  be  reserved 
as  a Tribal  forest  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  Indian  people  residing 
on  the  Reservation. 

Problems  arose,  from  Forest  Supervisor  Rawie's  viewpoint,  when  the 
commission  allotting  the  lands  "stretched  a loophole"  to  allot  9,472.01 
acres  of  timberland  containing  an  estimated  and  cruised  volume  approxi- 
mating 16  million  board  feet  of  timber.  Rawie's  opinion,  with  which 
Superintendent  Centerwal 1 concurred,  was  as  follows: 

A portion  of  this  allotted  forest  land  was  occupied 
as  farms  or  homesteads  on  June  3,  1926  and  the  Indian  in 
such  cases  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  land  as  his  allot- 
ment. The  stretching  of  the  law  came  about  when  land 
which  had  been  occupied  at  any  time,  in  a few  cases 
thirty  or  forty  years,  before  June  3,  1926,  but  not  on 
this  date,  was  set  aside  as  an  Indian  allotment.  Also 
in  cases  where  all  the  members  of  a family  were  granted 
allotments  of  timber  land  where  one  member  of  the  family 
had  occupied  a piece  of  the  ground  prior  to  or  at  the 
time  of  the  approval  of  the  allotment  act.  In  the  matter 
of  occupancy  of  the  land  an  overnight  camp  seemed  to  be 
considered  in  some  cases  as  being  sufficient  to  come  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  act.  In  other  cases,  it  appears 
that  timber  land  occupied  by  one  Indian  prior  to  or  at 
the  time  of  the  approval  of  the  allotment  act  was  set 
aside  as  the  allotment  of  another  Indian  who  did  not  so 
occupy  the  land. 

Although  nothing  illegal  was  intended  or  committed 
by  the  allotting  agent,  it  seems  that  no  special  effort 
was  made  to  stay  by  the  splendid  policy  of  conservation 
which  was  the  motive  of  this  act.  As  the  individual  would 
fight  harder  for  what  he  wanted  than  the  tribe  would  for 
its  rights,  as  set  forth  by  law*  the  individual  usually 
won.  We  do  not  mean  this  as  purely  a criticism  of  the 
allotment  work  but  it  seems  to  us  that  this  condition 
should  be  made  a matter  of  record.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  view  of  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  classification  and  reclassification,  a large  amount 
of  which  was  rendered  useless  by  this  act  of  throwing 
away  the  timberlands. 21 
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Although  section  2 of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1926  (44  Stat.,  690)  re- 
served the  right  for  certain  Indians  to  hold  allotments  on  lands  classi- 
fied as  timberlands,  section  3 of  that  act  stated  that  . .timber, 
coal  or  other  minerals,  including  oil,  gas  and  other  natural  deposits  on 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  are  hereby  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tribe.  . ."  Superintendent  Centerwall  and  Forest  Super- 
visor Rawie  treated  all  timber  as  a Tribal  resource,  whether  on  allot- 
ments or  on  the  Tribal  timber  reserve.  Ownership  of  allotment  timber 
was  to  become  a thorny  issue,  not  resolved  until  1947  when  Congress 

passed  an  act  declaring  that  timber  on  individual  allotments  on  the 

22 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  belonged  to  the  allottees. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  timber  was  treated  as  a Tribal  resource 
in  the  years  immediately  following  allotment,  the  Forestry  staff  had  a 
difficult  time  administering  cutting  on  allotments.  All  Indians  were 
required  to  obtain  a permit  before  cutting  on  the  Reservation,  the  per- 
mit stipulating  that  the  purchaser  must  pay  a $3  per  thousand  board  feet 
(log  scale)  stumpage  fee  to  the  Tribe.  The  system  generally  worked  well. 
It  failed  when  individual  Indians  sold  lumber  off  the  Reservation  with- 
out permit  or  when  the  purchaser  ignored  the  Agency  requests  to  pay 
23 

stumpage. 

To  avoid  such  problems.  Superintendent  Centerwall  and  his  staff 
devised  a plan  in  which  forest  products  going  through  the  Agency  mill 
(estimated  by  Centerwall  to  be  fully  95  percent  of  all  timber  cut  on 
the  Reservation)  would  have  a toll  assessed  to  cover  both  the  milling 
expense  and  the  stumpage  value.  The  lumber  taken  as  toll  for  stumpage 
would  then  be  used  by  the  Agency,  with  payment  transferred  from  Agency 
operating  funds  to  sundry  receipts  as  income  for  the  Tribe.  Centerwall 
believed  that  the  procedure  would  eliminate  the  difficult  task  the  Agen- 
cy was  encountering  in  trying  to  determine  whether  all  Indian  cutting 
activity  was  being  conducted  under  permit  and  would  stop  "bootlegging," 

24 

as  the  Superintendent  called  illegal  sales  to  off-Reservation  consumers. 
Superintendent  Centerwall  estimated  that  20  to  30  Indians  made  part  or 
all  of  their  annual  income  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  the  Reserva- 
tion's forests.  Faced  with  crucial  unemployment  problems,  it  was 
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desirable  for  them  to  continue  to  do  so.  Centerwall  sought  only  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Tribe  by  securing  payment  for  Tribal  timber. 

Without  adequate  transportation  facilities,  there  was  still  little 

or  no  prospect  for  a major  timber  sale  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agency 

maintained  its  Howell  No.  3 sawmill  plant,  powered  by  an  aging  25-45 

Case  tractor.  It  served  at  eight  separate  settings  in  fiscal  year  1932 

alone.  For  158  days  of  actual  sawing,  the  mill  produced  an  average  of 
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3.6  thousand  board  feet  per  day. 

THE  DEPRESSION  YEARS 

Since  Northern  Cheyenne  had  no  burgeoning  timber  industry,  it  did 
not  suffer  so  drastically  from  the  effects  of  the  Depression  on  the 
timber  industry.  Around  the  country,  however,  large  timber  firms  were 
going  bankrupt  and  approximately  150,000  men  were  out  of  work  in  the 
industry.  The  Indian  Office  was  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  when 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  on  December  5,  1930,  appointed  a Timber  Con- 
servation Board  to  investigate  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  aid  the  struggling  forest  industries. 

Upon  request  of  the  Sustained  Yield  Committee  of  the  Timber  Con- 
servation Board,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  C.  J.  Rhoads  directed 
the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Indian  Service  to  cooperate  in  compiling  data 
related  to  sustained  yield  management  potential  on  Indian  forests.  J. 

P.  Kinney,  then  Director  of  Forestry  within  the  Forestry  Branch,  chose 
his  Assistant  Director  Lee  Muck  and  Assistant  Forester  Percy  Mel  is  to 
conduct  the  survey  and  submit  a formal  report.  By  means  of  a question- 
naire, one  of  which  went  to  the  Agency  at  Northern  Cheyenne,  the  two 
foresters  were  able  to  complete  the  assignment  by  September  15,  1931, 
only  two  months  after  the  request  for  data  originally  was  made.  The 
result  of  the  survey  was  a report  entitled  THE  STATUS  OF  INDIAN  FORESTS 
IN  RELATION  TO  A NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  SUSTAINED  YIELD,  often  referred  to 
as  the  Muck-Melis  Report. 

The  report  defined  sustained  yield  as  a practical  business  proce- 
dure in  which  the  forest  resources  of  the  country  could  be  perpetuated 
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through  conservative  economic  use.  The  principal  objective  was  "... 
the  continued  flow  of  a balanced  volume  of  wood  from  forest  to  factory, 

. . .accomplished  by  regulating  the  cut  in  such  a manner  as  to  utilize 
a quantity  of  wood  equal  to  the  volume  which  is  produced  by  the  forest 
annually."  Muck  and  Mel  is  described  the  workings  of  a sustained  yield 
program  as  follows: 

Effective  practice  under  these  principles  results 
in  a perpetual  annual  yield  of  approximately  the  same 
volume  and  value,  secures  a maximum  growth  under  given 
conditions  of  site,  species  and  rotation,  and  provides 
the  greatest  degree  of  safety  from  fire,  insects,  and 
other  destructive  agencies.  Both  over-cutting  and 
under-cutting  are  avoided;  there  is  a constant,  regu- 
lated flow  of  wood  from  forest  to  market;  and  the  27 
forest  capital  is  maintained  in  a state  of  equilibrium. 

The  two  foresters  noted,  however,  that  the  application  of  such  a program 
was  complicated  by  the  land  status  problem  related  to  Indian  forests. 

The  land  status  problem  itself  was  complicated,  particularly  by  restric- 
tions on  the  trusteeship  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
over  allotted  lands  and  the  need  to  provide  capital  for  educational  and 
industrial  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples.  Their  first  and  foremost 
recommendation  was  consolidation  of  timbered  properties  on  the  individu- 
al reservations  and  creation  of  timber  reserves.  For  Northern  Cheyenne, 
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at  least,  the  foresters  were  one  step  behind  the  allotting  agent. 

Although  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  contributed  data  toward  com- 
pilation of  the  report  on  sustained  yield,  the  report  had  no  immediate 
impacts  on  the  Reservation.  It  did  lend  strong  support  for  mandatory 
sustained  yield  management  that  eventually  was  incorporated  into  law  by 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  (Wheeler-Howard  Act)  of  1934.  The  Timber 
Conservation  Board  also  recommended  that  all  "publicly  controlled  for- 
ests" be  put  under  the  administration  of  a single  bureau--a  move  that 

J.  P.  Kinney  and  his  superiors  in  the  Interior  Department  successfully 
29 

blocked.  In  the  meantime,  however,  forestry  activities  maintained 
their  usual  pace  at  Northern  Cheyenne  as  Indians  continued  to  cut  under 
permit,  with  no  contracts  being  issued  for  timber  sales. 
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A directive  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  June  of  1931 

announced  that  timber  sales  would  be  restricted  to  conform  to  national 

policy  instituted  by  the  President.  To  the  extent  allowable  by  law  and 

existing  contracts,  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Indian  Service  was  to 

limit  sales  to  local  operators  who  relied  upon  Indian  timber  as  their 

source  of  supply  or  where  such  sales  were  necessary  to  protect  the  eco- 
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nomic  interests  of  the  Indians  under  the  trust  responsibility.  J.  P. 

Kinney  interpreted  for  Agency  foresters  that  the  directive  left  the 

situation  basically  unchanged  from  standard  procedure,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  that  a closer  eye  be  given  to  the  market  and  local  conditions. 
Northern  Cheyenne,  again,  was  unaffected  since  it  had  no  commercial  sales 
to  limit  and  there  was  little  prospect  for  any  contracts  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Forest  Supervisor  Carl  Rawie  estimated  the  total 
market  for  timber  from  the  Reservation  at  500  thousand  board  feet  or 
less,  mostly  to  small  towns  and  ranches  within  trucking  distance  of  the 
forest.  He  divided  the  forest  into  seven  possible  "working  units"  for 
exploitation  of  the  timber  in  the  event  that  sales  might  be  made.  Those 
units  corresponded  to  drainages  on  the  Reservation  as  follows:  Logging 

Creek,  Kelty  Creek,  Tie  Creek,  Stebbins  Creek,  Ryegrass  Creek,  Greenleaf 
Creek,  and  Kelly  Creek.  In  addition,  Alderson  Gulch,  Soldier  Gulch,  and 
Lame  Deer  Creek  were  designated  as  likely  sources  for  locally  used  tim- 
ber. The  Indian  Coulee  and  Upper  Rosebud  areas,  as  well  as  the  divide 
between  Lame  Deer  and  Muddy  Creeks,  also  would  provide  only  enough  tim- 
ber for  local  consumption.  Although  Rawie  had  no  formal  studies  to  sup- 
port him,  he  estimated  in  1932  that  there  was  sufficient  timber  on  the 

Reservation  to  produce  7 million  board  feet  per  year  on  a sustained 
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yield  basis. 

In  the  spring  of  1933,  Carl  Rawie  remained  the  only  employee  at 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  in  the  Forestry  Branch.  Grazing  work  con- 
sumed most  of  his  time,  followed  by  administration  of  timber  cutting 
permits,  general  office  work,  fire  protection,  and  supervision  of  the 
Agency  sawmill.  Two  members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  served 
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during  the  summer  as  lookouts  for  $70  per  month,  including  room  but  not 

board.  A white  sawyer  and  Indian  assistant  operated  the  Agency  sawmill, 

with  the  log  owners  providing  additional  labor  as  needed  to  produce  the 

lumber.  In  fiscal  year  1933  that  mill  produced  390  thousand  board  feet 

of  lumber,  78  thousand  board  feet  of  which  went  to  the  Government  as  a 

toll  for  operating  expense.  Thirteen  fires  occurred  during  that  same 

time  period,  resulting  in  a loss  of  18  thousand  board  feet  of  timber. 

Additional  road  construction  and  maintenance  also  kept  the  Forester  busy 
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and  constituted  the  largest  part  of  the  budget.  A notable  item  in  the 
1933  Annual  Forestry  Report  was  the  expenditure  of  $118.86  for  refores- 
tation work.  Attributable  to  Indian  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  that 
project  was  the  beginning  of  a new  era  of  forestry  work  at  Northern 
Cheyenne. 

IECW  AND  THE  CCC-ID 

As  drought  brought  ruin  to  agriculture  across  the  country,  banks 
failed,  15  million  people  were  without  customary  employment,  and  the 
economic  and  social  fabric  of  the  entire  nation  were  about  to  rend  under 
the  stress  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  "The  Great  Depression."  In 
June  of  1930,  two  years  before  the  economy  was  to  reach  its  lowest  point 
in  contraction  and  deflation.  President  Hoover  was  convinced  that  the 
worst  was  over.  He  met  a delegation  requesting  relief  through  Govern- 
ment-sponsored work  programs  with  the  comment,  "Gentlemen, 'you  have  come 
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sixty  days  too  late.  The  depression  is  over."  The  voters  did  not 
agree,  and  in  1932  they  selected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  foundering  ship  of  state.  He  was  more  willing  to  listen  to  those 
calling  for  action,  including  the  public  works  alternative,  and  he  was 
more  willing  to  assume  the  expanded  Federal  debt  which  that  would  entail. 
Roosevelt  would  throw  Hoover's  policy  of  a balanced  Federal  budget  out 
the  window  as  the  worsening  economic  plight  of  the  nation  called  for 
drastic  measures. 

President  Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  for  the  "forgotten  man"  took  shape 
in  numerous  Federal  programs,  perhaps  the  Dest  remembered  of  which 
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were  the  public  works  programs  designed  to  provide  jobs  to  the  country's 
teeming  unemployed.  On  March  31,  1933,  Congress  approved  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  (ECW)  Act.  The  act  declared  outright  that  its  purpose 
was  to  relieve  ".  . .the  acute  condition  of  widespread  distress  and  un- 
employment. . ."in  the  United  States  and  to  restore  the  country's  de- 
pleted natural  resources  through  a systematic  program  of  public  works. 
That  act  was  followed  in  1937  by  another  Congressional  action  establish- 
ing the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC). 

From  June  19,  1933,  to  July  10,  1942,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
shared  in  the  operation  of  those  two  work  programs.  J.  P.  Kinney  atten- 
ded the  first  of  CCC  advisory  council  meetings  and,  along  with  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes,  was  able  to  convince  the  administration 
that  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  ECW  and  CCC  pro- 
grams, although  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Bureau.  President 
Roosevelt  approved  the  plan  in  April  of  1933,  and  CCC  Director  Robert 

Fechner  inaugurated  the  program  only  three  days  later  with  a budget  of 
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$5,875,000  for  the  first  six-month  enrollment  period. 

The  Indian  Emergency  Conservation  Work  (IECW)  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps--Indian  Division  (CCC-ID)  took  different  forms  than 
their  parent  organizations.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference 
was  that  less  than  one  percent  of  wages  paid  through  the  Indian  programs 
went  to  pay  the  salaries  of  whites,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  instances 
the  whites  were  intermarried  or  supporting  Indian  families.  Indian  men 
over  the  age  of  18  and  healthy  enough  to  work  could  enroll.  Stringent 
requirements  for  200-man  camps  as  a means  of  economy  were  not  imposed 
upon  the  Indian  programs  as  they  were  in  the  general  operation  of  the 
CCC.  Instead,  Reservation  Superintendents  who  supervised  the  work  pro- 
jects for  their  jurisdictions  instituted  camps  of  whatever  size  they 
deemed  suitable  to  carry  out  their  objectives.  The  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs maintained  all  responsibility  for  Indian  camp  administration,  med- 
ical requirements,  and  discipline.  Laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for 
standard  Indian  Service  operations  were  to  be  followed  except  where  a 
conflict  might  arise  with  provisions  of  the  CCC  Act  or  regulations 
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promulgated  by  Director  Fechner.  Fechner  also  maintained  the  right  to 
accept  or  deny  any  expenditures  over  $2,500. 

The  goals  of  the  public  works  programs  related  well  to  aspirations 
the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  John  Collier,  had  for  the  Indian 
people  within  the  Government's  trust  jurisdiction.  Unemployment  had  been 
a critical  problem  on  most  of  the  nation's  Indian  reservations,  and  the 
work  programs  provided  what  for  many  Indians  was  their  first  full-time, 
regular  job.  The  program's  focus  on  natural  resource  conservation  and 
development  also  complemented  Collier's  plans  for  making  Indian  tribes 
self-governing  and  protecting  their  cultural  and  religious  values.  By 
developing  resources  within  the  reservations,  an  economic  base  could  be 
developed  to  sustain  the  Indians  on  their  own  lands  and  not  force  them 
to  assimilate  into  an  off-reservation  community  merely  to  provide  the 
basic  necessities  of  life.  Where  the  CCC  was  to  relieve  Depression- 
related  unemployment  in  the  country  as  a whole,  it  provided  Indians  with 
an  opportunity  never  before  available. 

Shortly  after  passage  of  the  public  works  programs.  Congress  passed 
another  act  radically  changing  Government  policy  regarding  Indians. 
Supported  by  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  John  Collier  and  co-sponsored 
by  Montana  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  (the 
Wheel er-Howard  Act)  of  1934  repudiated  the  policy  of  allotments  in  sev- 
eralty as  a method  to  bring  about  assimilation  of  the  Indian  people. 

> 

Where  the  original  Allotment  Act  of  1887  sought  to  make  the  Indians 
self-supporting,  independent  landowners,  the  end  result  was  poverty  and 
landlessness.  The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  suspended  all  future  allot- 
ments and  extended  the  Government's  trust  responsibility  indefinitely  as 
a means  of  preventing  further  Indian  lands  from  being  alienated.  It 
recognized  the  Indians'  right  to  organize  for  their  common  benefit,  to 
adopt  a constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  employ  legal  counsel.  Designed 
to  promote  Indian  self-sufficiency,  the  legislation  emphasized  the  need 
for  protection  of  natural  resources  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  placing  the  Indian  forests 
on  a sustained  yield  management  program.  The  Depression  stalled 
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implementation  of  sustained  yield  forestry  on  many  reservations  as  de- 
pressed markets  complicated  the  task.  That  sustained  yield  mandate  did 
give  direction  to  the  CCC-IC  and  IECW  forestry  projects  on  Indian  reser- 
vations, however,  and  it  provided  the  basic  management  philosophy  that 
is  still  in  evidence  today. 

Commissioner  Collier  appointed  Jay  B.  Nash  as  director  of  the  CCC-ID 
and  placed  J.  P.  Kinney  in  charge  of  production  supervision.  Since  timber 
and  grazing  were  the  principal  resources  on  most  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions at  that  time,  J.  P.  Kinney,  as  former  Director  of  Forestry,  was  a 
natural  choice  for  the  job.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  job  was 

designed  as  a demotion  for  Kinney,  whose  policies  often  were  subject  to 
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Collier's  criticism  before  the  latter  became  Commissioner. 

To  facilitate  administration  of  the  Federal  work  programs  within 
the  Indian  Service,  Commissioner  Collier  created  district  coordinating 
offices.  Situated  originally  in  Billings,  Montana;  Spokane,  Washington; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  those  district  offices  served  the  geographic  location 
surrounding  them.  The  Indian  Office  staffed  the  district  offices  with 
technically  qualified  people  in  the  areas  of  forestry,  engineering,  pro- 
duction coordination,  drafting,  and  camp  supervision.  They  advised  res- 
ervation Superintendents  and  project  directors,  and  engaged  in  project 
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design  and  planning.  That  system  was  the  seed  of  the  Area  Office  sys- 
tem in  operation  for  BIA  administration  today. 

The  IECW  and  the  CCC-IC  undertook  numerous  forestry  and  grazing  pro- 
jects on  reservations  nationwide.  They  constructed  lookouts,  bridges, 
timber  access  roads  for  fire  control,  telephone  lines,  and  trails. 

Other  efforts  were  directed  toward  nursery  work,  seed  collection,  plant- 
ing, insect  control,  timber  stand  improvement,  and  landscaping.  Under 

the  auspices  of  grazing  projects,  they  developed  watering  holes,  built 
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fences,  and  combatted  rodents  and  grasshoppers. 

At  Northern  Cheyenne  the  ECW  program  began  in  July,  1933,  after  ap- 
proval of  $105,000  for  projects  as  follows: 
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A.  Truck  Trai 1 s--l 35  miles 

B.  Range  Improvement 

1.  Fencing--new 

2.  Repairing  old  fence  (170  miles) 

3.  Corrals 

4.  Stock  driveways 

5.  Water  development;  200  springs,  dams 

6.  Rodent  control 

7.  Eradication  of  poisonous  plants 

C.  Miscellaneous: 

1.  Lookout  tower  and  cabin  at  Black  Springs 

2.  Lookout  tower  and  cabin  at  Bull  Creek  Hill 

3.  Telephone  lines 

D.  Fire  Suppression--fire  fighting 
Fire  Sanitation — cleanup  work 

Camps  were  established  at  Busby,  Crazy  Head  Spring,  Lame  Deer,  Ashland, 
and  Lost  Leg.  Labor  for  the  sawmill  camp  came  from  Crazy  Head  Camp,  and 
most  of  the  Indians  working  on  the  telephone  and  fencing  projects  lived 
in  their  own  homes.  A standard  investigation  of  the  public  works  pro- 
grams at  Northern  Cheyenne  in  1933  revealed  no  evidence  or  charges  of 
graft  or  corruption  as  Superintendent  Centerwall  watched  the  work  close- 
ly, and  Supervisor  of  Forests  Carl  Rawie  acted  as  Production  Supervisor. 
In  the  fall  of  1933  it  was  estimated  that  "fully  90  per  cent  of  the  able- 

bodied  men"  from  the  Reservation  were  on  the  payroll  and  unemployment  had 
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been  virtually  eliminated. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1934,  Forest  Supervisor  Rawie  reported 
that  nearly  all  aspects  of  forestry  work  were  submerged  in  the  work  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government.  Hence,  his  report  of  forestry  opera- 
tions that  year  amounted  to  a recounting  of  IECW  accomplishments.  Rawie 
served  also  as  Production  Supervisor  for  the  public  works  projects  on 
the  Reservation.  He  hired  no  "irregular"  or  seasonal  employees  due  to 
the  availability  of  IECW  labor  for  manning  lookouts,  fighting  fires,  and 
riding  range,  the  responsibilities  usually  assigned  to  temporary  help. 

The  two  lookout  towers  aided  materially  in  the  rapid  detection  of  fires, 
and  the  Forest  Supervisor  planned  another  one,  to  be  completed  by  IECW 
labor  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1935,  for  Black  Spring. ^ 
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In  addition  to  numerous  grazing-related  projects,  the  IECW  built  70 
miles  of  truck  trails  and  93  miles  of  new  telephone  lines.  Other  public 
works  funds  were  used  to  grade  and  gravel  18  miles  of  primary  roadway. 
Similar  projects  ensued  the  following  year,  with  completion  of  two  look- 
outs instead  of  the  one  that  had  been  anticipated.  Thomas  E.  Norton  re- 
placed Carl  Rawie  as  Senior  Forest  Ranger  and  IECW  Production  Supervisor, 
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with  fully  95  percent  of  his  time  devoted  to  the  latter  job. 

By  the  time  the  Federally  funded  work  programs  came  to  an  end  on  the 

Reservation  (1942),  the  CCC-ID  had  completed  over  250  miles  of  truck 

trails,  constructed  over  200  miles  of  fences,  built  three  lookout  towers 

and  associated  ranger  cabins,  erected  four  barns,  sunk  11  deep  wells, 

developed  over  200  springs,  built  a dozen  corrals  on  the  range,  and  esta- 
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blished  several  reservoirs  for  livestock  watering.  In  addition  to  the 
Indian  employment  and  training  provided  during  that  era,  many  of  the  im- 
provements would  provide  lasting  benefit  to  the  Reservation  through  the 
development  and  protection  of  natural  resources,  particularly  the  for- 
ests. The  work  crews  also  provided  maximum  protection  against  fires  for 
the  period  that  they  operated  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  the  nation  had  to 
direct  its  manpower  and  equipment  toward  that  effort.  As  a result,  the 
CCC-ID  activities  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  poverty  and  unemployment 
returned  for  many  on  the  Reservation. 

TIMBER  CUTTING  AND  SAWMILLS:  1930's 

Throughout  the  era  of  CCC-ID  activities  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  a limited  amount  of  timber-cutting  and  milling  ac- 
tivity occurred.  The  Agency  operated  a portable  sawmill  throughout  the 
period,  sawing  timber  cut  by  Indians  under  permit  or  for  public  works 
projects  to  benefit  the  Tribe.  Until  approximately  1936,  a recurring 
problem  was  that  of  individual  Indians  obtaining  permits  to  cut  timber 
for  improvements  on  their  own  property  but  selling  the  lumber  instead  to 
whites  off  the  Reservation.  Since  all  Reservation  timber  at  that  time, 
including  that  on  allotments,  was  legally  the  property  of  the  Tribe  as 
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a whole,  it  was  illegal  to  sell  that  timber  without  a sale  permit  and 
payment  of  a stumpage  fee.  When  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  ratified  a 
constitution  in  1936  and  established  a Tribal  Council  under  provisions 
of  the  1934  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  one  of  the  Council's  actions  was 
to  approve  timber  permit  regulations  as  submitted  by  the  BIA  Forestry 
representative  on  the  Reservation.  Aside  from  requiring  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  regulations  pertaining  to  cutting 
timber  on  Indian  lands,  the  Tribe  would  allow  timber  permits  to  be  issued 

to  individuals  for  personal  use  only  in  amounts  up  to  20  thousand  board 
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feet  per  year.  There  were  no  reports  of  similar  problems  after  the 
Tribal  Council  approved  those  regulations. 

Still,  there  were  no  timber  contract  sales  at  Northern  Cheyenne. 
Reports  continued  to  mention  the  possibility  of  a railroad  being  built 
through  Ashland,  but  they  were  increasingly  pessimistic.  Looking  further 
to  the  east,  however.  Superintendent  Centerwall  noted  in  1936  that  the 
Black  Hills  forests  rapidly  were  being  depleted.  He  believed  that  in  the 
near  future  lumber  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  would 
find  a market  among  the  Black  Hills  mines  and  in  the  several  small  towns 

along  the  route,  especially  after  construction  of  a new  highway  between 
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the  two  areas. 

Centerwall  recommended  two  alternatives  for  approaching  potential 
commercial  timber  production  on  the  Reservation.  The  first  method  was 
operation  of  a Tribally-owned  sawmill  and  marketing  system.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  Superintendent,  would  yield  the  highest  returns  to  the 
Tribe.  An  alternative  would  be  to  obtain  a timber  sale  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  might  erect  a sawmill  at  Ashland  and  sell  the  lumber,  using 
trucks  for  delivery.  Centerwall 's  suggestions  appear  to  be  the  first 
such  considerations  for  marketing  Northern  Cheyenne  timber.  Very  like- 
ly they  were  an  indirect  result  of  IECW  and  CCC-ID  work  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, as  those  programs  showed  the  value  of  trucks  in  logging  and  im- 
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proved  roads  brought  the  Reservation  closer  to  the  "outside  world." 

Centerwall  viewed  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  as  one  ideally  suited 
for  sustained  yield  management.  All  age  classes  were  represented  in  a 
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stand  that  was  nearly  all  ponderosa  pine.  With  an  estimate  of  250  to 
300  million  board  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  the  forest  had  potential 
for  exerting  a . .large  influence  on  the  Tongue  River  Indians'  future 
activities.  . ."  if  developed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions engendered  by  the  1934  Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  its  mandate 
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for  sustained  yield  management. 

Much  of  the  timber  cut  during  the  1930's  was  for  use  by  the  public 
works  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1935,  for  example,  Indians  cut  under  per- 
mit 134  thousand  board  feet  of  timber,  while  the  Government  cut  150  thou- 
sand board  feet.  Between  1936  and  1941  the  Government  obtained  over  700 
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thousand  board  feet  of  timber  for  Agency  use  and  public  works.  On 
April  2,  1937,  a Tribal  delegation  consisting  of  Eugene  Fisher,  John 
Standing  Timber,  and  Black  Wolf  broached  the  topic  of  Government  timber 
use  with  Director  of  Forestry  Robert  Marshall,  J.  P.  Kinney's  replace- 
ment. They  argued  that  the  Government  was  cutting  Tribal  timber  without 
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Tribal  consent  and  without  paying  stumpage  fees. 

Director  Marshall  conceded  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  Government 
to  cut  Tribal  timber  without  paying  stumpage  except  in  such  instances 
as  the  Tribe  consented  to.  He  acknowledged  that  the  Government  had  been 
remiss  many  times  in  the  past  in  not  obtaining  that  consent,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  permission  would  be  sought  in  the  future.  Northern  Cheyenne 
Superintendent  Charles  Jennings  claimed  that  he  did  obtain  permission  to 
cut  Tribal  timber  when  he  approached  the  Tribal  Council  in  the  summer  of 
1936  after  a severe  windstorm  blew  down  a large  quantity  of  timber.  Re- 
gardless of  the  Superintendent's  position  on  the  matter.  Director  Mar- 
shall issued  a thinly-veiled  threat  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  delegation 
in  directing  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  was  being  used 
to  their  benefit  on  the  Reservation.  Marshall  commented  as  follows: 

While  the  tribe  has  a right  to  refuse  the  Govern- 
ment the  use  of  its  timber  unless  it  will  pay  stumpage 
for  it,  nevertheless  it  does  seem  that  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  a large  gratuitous  appropriation  for  work 
which  is  desired  by  and  of  benefit  to  the  Indians,  then 
the  Indians  should  be  willing  to  make  a minor  contribution 
of  their  timber,.  . .[T]he  Government  does  not  have  nearly 
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enough  money  to  carry  out  all  the  activities  and  construc- 
tion desired  by  the  different  tribes.  . . Consequently, 
while  the  Government  cannot  force  the  tribes  to  donate 
their  stumpage  it  is  much  more  apt  to  contribute  funds 
for  work  on  those  reservations  where  the  Indians  are  more 
willing  to  make  some  contribution  themselves  to  help  in 
carrying  out  the  projects  involved. 50 

The  Tribe  did  not  take  further  action  against  the  Government  for  using 
the  timber.  In  fiscal  year  1938,  when  crews  cleared  windthrown  trees 
from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest,  the  Agency  and  CCC  used  approximately 
377  thousand  board  feet  as  compared  to  only  7.5  thousand  board  feet  cut 
by  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  1937  Earl  Simpson  began  operating  a portable  sawmill  on  the 
Reservation,  cutting  for  Indians  with  permits  and  receiving  a toll  for 
use  of  his  mill.  In  1937  he  also  received  payment  from  the  Agency  for 
his  labor.  In  subsequent  years,  the  Agency  dropped  his  salary  and  a 
toll  was  taken  for  that  also. 

In  1938  another  portable  mill,  belonging  to  Robert  Livingston, 
came  onto  the  Reservation  to  cut  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
Livingston  Mill  became  the  focal  point  for  renewed  interest  in  the  1926 
Allotment  Act  as  the  allottees  for  whom  he  was  cutting  at  that  time 
claimed  ownership  of  the  timber  on  their  land.  That  was  contrary  to 
the  stance  the  Indian  Affairs  Office  had  taken  on  all  cutting  since  the 
issue  first  arose.  Senior  Forest  Ranger  J.  D.  Lamey  noted  that  situa- 
tion in  a memorandum  for  Superintendent  Charles  Jennings.  Jennings  re- 
viewed the  Allotment  Act  provisions  regarding  timber  and  concluded  that 

51 

the  timber  on  allotments  rightfully  belonged  to  the  allottees.  That 

was  in  direct  conflict  with  a letter  he  wrote  on  February  10,  1938,  in 

which  he  told  the  Director  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and 

Range  Experiment  Station  that  all  of  the  timber  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
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Indian  Reservation  belonged  to  the  Tribe. 

Timber  ownership  for  allotments  remained  a thorny  issue  until  1947. 
In  1945  the  Tribal  Council  suspended  all  timber  cutting  on  allotments 
until  the  Indian  Office  would  definitively  answer  the  question.  The 
Regional  Forester  disagreed  with  Superintendent  Jennings,  and  the  Indian 
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Office  in  Washington  submitted  the  issue  to  the  Solicitor.  The  Solicitor 
determined  that  the  1926  Allotment  Act  definitely  reserved  all  timber, 
whether  on  Tribal  or  allotted  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tribe.  Gor- 
don MacGregor,  who  replaced  Charles  Jennings  as  Superintendent  later  in 
1945,  told  the  Commissioner  that  the  Indians  of  the  Reservation  "... 

lean  toward  giving  the  individual  allottee  the  returns  from  timber  on 
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his  allotment."  In  1947,  Congress  disposed  of  the  Issue  by  passing 
legislation  declaring  all  timber  on  allotted  lands  from  that  time  forward 
would  belong  to  the  allottee. 

The  Congressional  act  ending  the  dispute  over  timber  ownership  on 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  also  ended  an  era  of  controversy 
that  had  begun  with  the  1926  Allotment  Act.  In  a similar  sense,  the  ad- 
vent of  World  War  II  ended  an  era  of  opportunity  that  had  begun  with  pas- 
sage of  the  first  Emergency  Conservation  Work  Act  in  1933.  For  a decade 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  benefited  from  labor  opportunities  never 
before  available  to  them.  New  roadways,  improved  communications,  and 
other  physical  improvements  added  new  dimensions  of  opportunity  for  na- 
tural resource  development  and  protection.  The  War  brought  a sudden  end 
to  the  employment  possibilities  associated  with  the  public  works  pro- 
grams. However,  the  skills  learned  during  those  years  of  service  to  the 
Reservation  better  enabled  the  Indian  participants  to  render  service  to 
the  country  during  the  War  and  to  participate  in  management  of  their  own 
resources  both  during  and  after  the  conflict. 
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CHAPTER  V 


POST-WAR  SUSTAINED  YIELD  MANAGEMENT 


TIMBER  SALES  MANAGEMENT 

In  January  of  1941  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  submitted  a brief 
forestry  plan  to  the  BIA  Regional  Office  in  Billings.  Initiated  by  the 
Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Operations  staff,  the  plan  outlined  the 
history  of  timber  cutting  at  Northern  Cheyenne  and  made  recommendations 
for  a future  course.  The  report  declared  that  timber  cutting  essenti- 
ally was  unregulated  until  1927,  when  the  first  professional  forester 
was  assigned  to  the  Reservation.  There  had  been  no  timber  sales  to  1941. 
the  only  cutting  being  done  under  permits  issued  by  the  Forest  Officer 
and  approved  by  the  Tribal  Council.  The  report  termed  the  fire  pro- 
tection program  well-planned  and  efficient,  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
put  into  carrying  out  the  annual  fire  protection  plan.  Only  a shortage 
of  funds  for  new  equipment  detracted  from  the  fire-fighting  capability. 
There  was  no  timber  trespass  problem,  and  forest  insects  were  kept  under 
control  through  selective  logging  techniques.^ 

The  Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Operations  report  concluded  that 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  should  be  surveyed  to  compensate  for  inade- 
quacies in  the  1930-31  land  appraisal  survey.  The  Forestry  Branch  should 
then  formulate  and  adopt  a detailed  management  plan  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  sustained  yield.  Additional  recommendations  were  for  scatter- 
ing brush  and  debris  left  from  old  logging  operations  that  had  failed 
to  provide  for  lopping,  scattering,  or  burning  of  brush.  Some  planting 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  was  recommended  for  erosion  control  measures. 
Finally,  the  report  recommended  that  the  BIA  establish  "demonstration 
areas"  upon  forested  lands  of  the  Reservation.  Those  demonstration  areas 
would  include  timber  satnd  improvement  (20  acres),  protection  from 
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grazing  (10  acres),  proper  cutting  and  logging  methods  (Unit),  and  pro- 
per  grazing  of  forested  areas  (Unit).  All  of  the  recommendations,  in- 
cluding the  survey,  had  to  be  postponed  as  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II  and  the  public  works  programs  that  had  provided  so  much 
manpower  for  protecting  and  developing  the  Reservation's  forests  came 
to  an  end. 

Whereas  the  War  ended  the  single  most  beneficial  program  for  the 
Reservation's  forest  to  that  date,  it  gave  impetus  to  timber  sales  from 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  opened  a whole  new  realm  of  possibilities  for  man- 
agement. Perry  E.  Skarra,  Forest  Supervisor  at  Northern  Cheyenne  in 
1942  and  later  to  become  Chief  of  the  BIA  Branch  of  Forestry,  gave  the 
following  assessment  of  markets  in  1942: 

The  War  has  brought  about  an  increasing  demand  for 
native  lumber.  Local  Indians  and  nearby  non-Indian 
ranchers  maintain  a fairly  constant  demand.  Lumber  yards 
at  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  approximately  65  miles  South  and 
Hardin,  Montana,  approximately  55  miles  Northwest  have  a 
steady  demand  for  native  1 umber. 3 

The  improvement  in  local  market  conditions  justified  the  first  tim- 
ber sale  contracts  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  On 
January  19,  1942,  the  Tribal  Council  passed  a resolution  issuing  author- 
ity for  a timber  sale  contract  with  Gail  Bolson  Livingston,  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Tribe.  Gail  Livingston  and  her  husband  Robert  had  operated 
a small  portable  sawmill  on  the  Reservation  for  several  years.  They  cut 
for  Indians  under  permit  and  charged  a portion  of  the  logs  delivered  at 
the  mill  as  toll.  Due  to  the  irregularity  of  deliveries  made  to  the 
mill  by  individual  Indians,  the  mill  frequently  had  to  be  shut  down. 

To  overcome  this  problem  the  Agency  proposed  to  sell  stumpage  to  the 
mill  operators  that  they  could  cut  and  saw  during  periods  when  there 
were  no  other  logs  at  the  mill.  Since  the  General  Timber  Sale  Regula- 
tions of  1936  did  not  allow  permits  in  excess  of  $100  worth  of  timber 
to  a single  party  in  a given  year,  the  Tribe  authorized  the  contract 

4 

and  Superintendent  Jennings  approved  it  on  February  27,  1942. 

That  first  contract  with  Gail  Bolson  Livingston  provided  for  sale 
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of  165  thousand  board  feet  of  mature  or  over-mature  timber  marked  by  a 
Forest  Officer  and  charged  at  a rate  of  $3  per  thousand  board  feet, 
Scribner  Decimal  C log  scale.  Located  near  the  head  of  Kelly  Creek, 
the  sale  contract  contained  provisions  stipulating  that  Indians  would 
be  allowed  to  have  their  logs  sawed  at  the  mill  for  toll  or  payment  as 
previously  arranged.  The  Livingstons  could  cut  and  mill  their  own  logs 
only  ".  . .at  such  times  as  the  logs  brought  to  the  sawmill  under  In- 
dian permits  [were]  insufficient  to  keep  the  mill  at  full  operation."^ 
Those  same  provisions  were  assigned  to  subsequent  contracts  with  the 
Livingstons  in  1942  and  1943.  In  the  latter  year,  the  couple  esta- 
blished a more  permanent  sawmill  and  planing  mill  near  Lame  Deer  on 
land  leased  from  the  Tribe. ^ 

In  August  of  1942  Superintendent  Jennings,  with  Tribal  authoriza- 
tion, approved  a similar  timber  contract  with  a non-Indian  to  cut  tim- 
ber near  the  head  of  Skunk  Coulee.  H.  0.  Hayden,  from  Kirby,  Montana, 
obtained  permission  to  cut  an  estimated  165  thousand  board  feet  at  $3 
per  thousand  board  feet.  He  was  required  to  saw  for  Indians  under  per- 
mit before  he  could  cut  any  timber  under  the  contract.  He  owned  and 
operated  a portable  sawmill  and  had  come  onto  the  Reservation  at  the 
request  of  the  resident  Indians.  In  March  of  1943  he  obtained  another 
contract  with  the  same  provisions  that  allowed  him  to  cut  timber  on 
Dry  Creek. ^ 

When  Forest  Supervisor  Perry  Skarra  left  his  post  at  Northern 
Cheyenne  in  1943,  he  informed  his  successor  that  the  sales  to  the  two 
portable,  private  mills  were  functioning  smoothly.  Markers  were  well 
ahead  of  the  operations  and  all  scaling  was  up-td-date.  He  recom- 
mended, however,  that  no  additional  sawmills  be  brought  onto  the  Reser- 
vation, as  those  present  were  deemed  adequate.  The  Agency  sawmill  also 
was  operating,  cutting  logs  that  had  been  felled  and  decked  by  the  CCC 
before  they  program  ended.  The  mill  continued  to  cut  for  Indians  on  a 
toll  basis,  allowing  60  percent  for  the  Indian  perrnitee  and  40  percent 
for  the  Agency.  Since  most  of  the  lumber  taken  in  toll  and  cut  from  the 
CCC  logs  was  needed  for  Government  projects  on  the  Reservation,  Skarra 
advised  the  new  Forester  to  exercise  discretion  in  selling  lumber  from 
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the  mill  yard.  Sales  to  non-Indians  were  to  be  made  only  in  small 
amounts,  and  then  only  when  the  lumber  would  be  used  for  improvements 
on  Indian  lands.  Lumber  from  the  mill  sold  at  that  time  for  $20  per 

p 

thousand  board  feet  rough  and  $25  per  thousand  board  feet  planed. 

In  addition  to  recommendations  for  timber  sale  administration, 

Skarra  informed  his  successor  of  the  fire  situation  on  the  Reservation. 

Revisions  for  the  next  Annual  Fire  Plan  were  already  completed.  It  was 

necessary,  however,  to  check  all  cooperative  agreements  and  plans  and 

to  delete  all  references  to  the  CCC.  The  Reservation  was  well  equipped 

to  handle  any  but  the  most  severe  fire  threats,  but  close  attention 

would  have  to  be  given  to  incorporating  previous  CCC  property  into  the 

forestry  inventory.  Despite  the  increase  in  cutting  activities,  fire 

prevention  and  suppression  still  remained  uppermost  in  the  role  of  the 
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Forest  Supervisor  at  Northern  Cheyenne. 

To  Perry  Skarra' s successor,  Nat  B.  Hanson,  went  the  honor  of  su- 
pervising the  largest  timber  sale  contract  on  Northern  Cheyenne  to  that 
date.  On  December  30,  1944,  Superintendent  Charles  Jennings  recom- 
mended approval  of  the  sale  of  an  estimated  1 million  board  feet  of 
timber  to  Robert  Livingston.  The  sale  was  named  Soldier  Gulch  No.  1 
Logging  Unit  and  was  forwarded  to  Regional  Forester  Thomas  C.  Carter, 
who  approved  the  contract.^ 

The  sale  actually  originated  with  Northern  Cheyenne  "Resolution 
No.  272"  of  February  22,  1944,  which  recognized  the  shortage  of  lumber 
resulting  from  the  war  effort.  To  support  the  local  sawmill  industry 
and  to  benefit  the  Tribe,  the  Council  resolved  that  the  Superintendent 
take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  sale  of  Northern 
Cheyenne  timber  in  accordance  with  the  1936  Timber  Sale  Regulations,  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Regional  Forester  Thomas 
Carter  assisted  Forest  Supervisor  Nat  Hanson  in  compiling  a Forest  Of- 
ficer's Report  for  a timber  sale,  which  recommended  putting  the  sale 
unit  up  for  bid. ^ 

The  sale  was  practically  assured  to  go  to  Robert  Livingston  since 
his  was  the  only  sawmill  operating  on  the  Reservation  after  H.  0. 
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Hayden  removed  his  outfit  upon  completing  his  contract  in  December,  1943. 
The  Agency  mill  also  was  doing  little  cutting  due  to  labor  shortages  as- 
sociated with  the  war  effort  and  a curtailment  of  Government  projects 
on  the  Reservation.  Livingston's  mill,  in  the  meantime,  had  opened  a 
new  market  for  Northern  Cheyenne  timber.  With  the  exception  of  a limi- 
ted amount  of  lumber  sold  on  or  near  the  Reservation,  he  sold  all  of  his 
lumber  to  the  Yellowstone  Lumber  Company  in  Miles  City.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  market  was  reached  since  the  1880's,  when  log  drives 
down  Tongue  River  carried  timber  from  the  forests  that  eventually  would 
become  part  of  the  Reservation.  The  Soldier  Gulch  No.  1 Logging  Unit 
enabled  Robert  Livingston  to  keep  his  mill  in  operation  until  March  of 
1947.  By  that  time  he  had  cut  1,107.34  thousand  board  feet  under  the 
contract  and  had  paid  $3,358.45  for  stumpage.  After  the  BIA  deducted 

10  percent  for  timber  sale  administration,  that  still  left  the  Tribe 

12 

with  over  $3,000.  When  Livingston  requested  that  the  Soldier  Gulch 
No.  2 Logging  Unit  be  put  up  for  sale,  however,  competition  had  arrived. 

When  the  bids  for  Soldier  Gulch  No.  2 Logging  Unit  were  opened  on 
April  30,  1947,  Paul  Siegfried,  new  to  logging  on  the  Reservation,  had 
the  high  bid  at  $6.05  per  thousand  board  feet.  Livingston  apparently 
closed  his  mill,  and  Siegfried  began  what  was  to  become  an  eight-year 
enterprise  involving  innumerable  complications  and  hardships. 

The  first  of  the  complications  arising  over  the  sale  of  timber  from 
both  Tribal  and  allotted  lands  was  the  question  of  ownership.  The  Tri- 
bal Council  believed  that  allottees  should  receive  payment  for  timber 
cut  on  their  land  and  passed  a resolution  to  that  effect.  The  BIA  sub- 
mitted the  entire  question  to  the  Solicitor's  Office,  which  interpreted 
the  1926  Allotment  Act  as  providing  for  all  timber  on  the  Reservation 
as  Tribal  property.  Congress  upheld  the  wishes  of  the  Tribe  as  expressed 
by  the  Tribal  Council  and  passed  legislation  in  1947  that  declared  tim- 
ber on  allotted  land  thenceforth  the  property  of  the  individual  allottees 
or  heirs  thereof. 

Siegfried,  who  listed  his  address  as  Billings,  Montana,  began  cut- 
ting on  the  unit  in  1947.  He  was  unable  to  meet  the  cutting  requirements 
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of  at  least  500  thousand  board  feet  per  year  during  each  of  the  first 
four  years  of  the  contract.  Relief  from  cutting  and  payment  require- 
ments was  granted  in  each  of  the  first  three  years,  and  an  extension  was 
approved  on  March  23,  1951.  Two  subsequent  extension  prolonged  the  con- 
tract until  July  1,  1954,  at  which  time  the  contract  was  to  expire. 
During  1953,  when  he  should  have  been  completing  his  contract,  Siegfried 
moved  his  mill  to  a location  near  Lame  Deer.  This  action  drew  criticism 
from  some  Tribal  members.  Still,  the  Tribal  Council  approved  the  exten- 
sion to  1954,  possibly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  mill  had  to  be 
closed  for  a time  after  Siegfried  was  hospitalized  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  at  the  new  mill  site.  At  the  time  of  the  final  scaling,  Sieg- 
fried had  cut  2,529.95  thousand  board  feet  of  timber  from  Tribal  and 
allotted  lands  which  made  up  the  Soldier  Gulch  No.  2 Unit.  He  paid 
$28,311.14,  10  percent  of  which  went  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  deduction 
for  timber  sale  administration.  Allottees  received  $5,829.62  as  a re- 
sult of  the  1947  Congressional  legislation,  and  the  Tribe  obtained 
$19,650.39.  Five  price  adjustments  were  made  during  the  course  of  the 

sale,  only  one  of  which  was  a downward  revision.  The  final  readjust- 
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ment  placed  stumpage  at  $13.47  per  thousand  board  feet.  Smaller 
sales  along  the  Lame  Beer-Ashland  highway  ri ght-of-way  to  the  Albert 
Lalonde  Company  in  1950  also  added  to  the  Tribe's  coffers. 

Both  of  the  Soldier  Gulch  Logging  Unit  sales  contained  a clause 
with  reference  to  sustained  yield  operations  as  follows: 

The  Purchaser  agrees  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  5 (b)  (4)  of  the  Corporate 
Charter  of  the  said  tribe  of  the  Tongue  River  Reser- 
vation of  Montana,  that  the  timber  on  this  unit 
shall  be  operated  on  a sustained  yield  basis  as  re- 
quired by  Section  61.11  Title  25  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

Without  further  definition,  however,  that  clause  could  have  had  little 
effect,  especially  considering  the  complexities  of  sustained  yield  man- 
agement and  its  dependence  upon  an  accurate  timber  inventory,  an  item 
lacking  at  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  at  that  time. 
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REORGANIZATION 


While  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  sale  activity  grew,  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  initiating  changes  in  its  organization  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  natural  resources.  In  September,  1949,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  directed  a reorganization  of  the  Indian  Service.  Previ- 
ously called  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Service  received  the  new 

name  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  The  directive  established  three 

14 

levels  of  organization,  each  with  a distinct  function.  The  top  level 
of  organization  was  the  Washington  Office.  Under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Office  was  responsible 
for  such  activities  as  "determining  program  objectives  and  establish- 
ing policies,  standards  and  procedures  to  govern  all  Bureau  operations," 
developing  and  reviewing  field  service  programs,  representing  the  Bureau 
before  the  Congress  and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  directing  Area  and 
Field  Offices.^ 

The  second  level  of  organization  was  that  of  the  Area  Offices. 
During  the  initial  stages  of  the  reorganization  there  were  eleven  Area 
Offices  established  on  a geographical  basis.  In  the  mid-1960's  an  ad- 
ditional Area  Office  was  added.  Each  Area  Office  was  headed  by  an  Area 
Director  whose  responsibility  was  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
They  maintained  responsibi 1 ity  for  all  Indian  Office  activities  within 
their  area  and  performed  that  function  by: 

1.  Directing  and  supervising  the  field  offices  in 
accordance  with  policies  and  regulations  esta- 
blished by  the  Washington  Office. 

2.  "Directing  the  development  of  comprehensive  reser- 
vation programs;  providing  the  necessary  technical 
advice  and  review;  and,  coordinating  those  features 
of  such  programs  wider  in  scope  of  application  than 
the  local  jurisdiction  with  the  appropriate  agencies." 

3.  Evaluating  field  operations  in  order  that  recommen- 
dations might  be  made  to  the  Washington  Office  for 
changes  that  would  help  to  accomplish  more  important 
goals. 

4.  "Recommending  to  the  Washington  Office  revisions  in 
national  policies  and  objectives  as  necessary  to 
implement  local  programs."^ 
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Additional  general  responsibilities  of  the  Area  Director  and  his  staff 
included  doing  all  work  that  could  more  effectively  be  handled  at  the 
Area  level  and  representing  the  Bureau  in  dealings  with  other  agencies 
in  the  Area.  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Billings  Area  Office,  which  served  all  reservations 
in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Field  Offices,  the  third  and  final  level  of  organization,  func- 
tioned as  the  primary  operational  level  for  the  Bureau.  Superintendents 
of  Indian  Agencies  were  in  charge  of  most  of  the  Field  Offices  and  were 
responsible  for  direct  contact  with  the  Indians  and  their  governing 
bodies,  the  Councils,  which  were  the  heart  of  the  entire  BIA  program. 

Each  Superintendent  was  directly  responsible  to  an  Area  Director  ex- 
cept for  "Detached  Field  Offices,"  which  usually  had  a specialized 
function  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Examples 
of  Field  Offices  were  Indian  Agencies,  non-Reservation  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, and  detached  irrigation  projects.  In  certain  instances  a Field 
Office  could  have  a Sub-Office.17  Although  each  organizational  level  had 
a general  role,  the  Commissioner  felt  that  some  flexibility  was  both 
necessary  and  desirable.  He  therefore  qualified  the  organizational 
requirements  with  the  following  statement: 

The  general  role  of  each  organization  level  as 
described  above  does  not  limit  the  activities  of  each. 

The  complexity  of  the  Bureau's  program  requires  much 
direct  contribution  by  the  Washington  Office  and  the 
Area  offices  in  the  conduct  of  reservation  programs; 
also,  the  field  offices  rightfully  and  necessarily  con- 
tribute to  the  formulation  of  programs  and  policies. 

The  basic  functions  described  for  each  organizational 
level  constitute  the  criteria  adopted  to  guide  the 
assignment  of  individual  responsibi 1 i ties. 

Within  the  reorganization  plan  was  a detailed  system  of  communica- 
tion based  upon  the  establishment  of  "line  and  staff"  positions.  The 
"line  officers"  were  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, Area  Directors,  and  Superintendents  of  Field  Offices.  Only 
line  officers  had  the  authority  to  delegate  responsibility,  issue  orders 
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to  lower  levels  of  organization,  and  approve  certain  actions  or  docu- 
ments (such  as  timber  sale  contracts).  They  were  the  . .connecting 

19 

links  of  administration."  A staff  officer  could  observe,  appraise, 
interpret,  and  advise;  but  he  could  not  issue  orders  or  direct  any  staff 
member  or  line  officer  at  a lower  level.  An  Area  branch  chief,  for  exam- 
ple, would  send  requests  or  instructions  out  over  an  Area  Director's 
signature  unless  the  Area  Director  had  reservations  about  the  proposed 
directive.  If  the  matter  was  not  resolved,  it  was  bucked  to  the  appro- 
priate Assistant  Commissioner  or  Executive  Officer.  The  reorganization 
allowed  most  routine  decisions  to  made  at  the  Area  and  Field  Office 
levels.  It  also  was  designed  to  establish  definite  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities while  maintaining  a flexible  system  for  the  dissemination  of 
technical  information. 

The  Commissioner  gave  Branch  Officers  many  of  the  administrative 
tasks  associated  with  implementing  and  operating  Indian  programs.  Un- 
der the  reorganization  plan,  the  Branch  of  Forest  and  Range  Management 
received  18  specific  functions.  Generally,  the  Branch  of  Forest  and 
Range  Management  had  to  formulate  plans,  policies,  and  procedures  for 
managing  Indian  forest,  range,  and  wildlife  resources  on  the  basis  of 
sustained  yield  principles;  establish  approved  programs  in  Field  Of- 
fices; review  and  make  recommendations  for  improving  such  programs;  and 
advise  the  Commissioner  in  all  matters  related  to  Indian  forest  and 
range  management.^0 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

One  of  the  assigned  tasks  for  the  Branch  of  Forestry  was  develop- 
ment of  general  plans  for  the  ".  . .conservation,  utilization,  and  pro- 
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tection  of  forest,  range,  and  wildlife  resources  on  Indian  lands." 

Forest  management  plans  were  essential  to  sustained  yield  forestry  prac- 
tice as  mandated  by  the  1934  Indian  Reorganzation  Act  and  embodied  in 
Part  61,  Title  25,  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  In  1953,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  encouraged  Billings  Area  Director  Paul  Fickinger 
to  consider  such  a plan  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 
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He  cited  the  Indian  Reorganzation  Act  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions as  authority  for  formulating  "forest  working  plans,"  as  they  were 
called  at  that  time.  He  outlined  the  essentials  of  a management  plan  as 
timber  location,  volumes,  rate  of  growth  under  management,  and  evalua- 
tion of  markets  for  forest  products.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  noted 
the  Secretary  of  Interior's  obligation  by  law  and  proclaimed  that  pre- 
paration of  new  plans  and  modification  of  existing  ones  could  not  be 
delayed  further,  especially  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  BIA  at 
some  time  in  the  future  might  turn  management  of  Indian  forests  over 
to  the  Indians  themselves,  or  to  another  Government  agency.  The  As- 
sistant Commissioner  told  Fickinger  that  such  plans  were  not  mandatory 
but  were  advisable  for  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Blackfeet.  Should  the 

Area  Office  elect  to  prepare  such  plans,  the  Washington  Office  requested 
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that  they  be  completed  before  March  31,  1954. 

Area  Director  Fickinger  replied  that  a management  plan  for  Northern 
Cheyenne  would  be  needed  immediately  should  a market  for  stumpage  de- 
velop in  the  area.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  mindful  of  the  need  for 
a plan  for  that  reservation  for  several  years.  He  and  his  staff  had 
not  devised  a plan  due  to  lack  of  three  of  the  essentials,  namely  tim- 
ber location,  volumes,  and  rates  of  growth.  He  noted  that  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Investigation  (MRBI)  timber  survey  crews  had  been  working 
at  Northern  Cheyenne  intermittently  for  three  years.  Until  that  survey 

could  be  completed,  however,  Fickinger  did  not  advise  formulation  of  a 
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forest  management  plan  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

The  introduction  to  the  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  INVESTIGATION  TIMBER 

INVENTORY  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  establish  the  area 

of  timber  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  and  the  volume  of 

commercial  timber  and  timber  products.  It  was  hoped  that  then  the  data 
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could  be  used  to  formulate  a Forest  Management  Plan. 

In  September,  1954,  Percy  Mel  is,  then  chief  of  the  Branch  of  For- 
estry and  later  Billings  Area  Director,  toured  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.  He  commented  that  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Inves- 
tigation was  not  complete  at  the  time  but  already  indicated  a potential 
merchantable  timber  estimate  of  200  million  board  feet,  most  of  which 
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was  in  lower  grade  commercial  timber.  Operation  of  the  small  sawmill 
near  the  Agency  provided  insufficient  data  upon  which  to  evaluate  poten- 
tial production  costs  and  lumber  quality.  These  he  considered  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  "planned  and  orderly  development"  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
timber.  He  also  reiterated  the  need  for  a complete  inventory  and  a for- 
est management  plan.  That  plan,  according  to  the  Chief  Forester,  should 
contend  with  the  problem  of  excessively  dense  reproduction  and  large 

amounts  of  mature  and  over-mature  timber.  The  situation  changed  little, 
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however,  for  nearly  a decade  as  no  management  plan  was  forthcoming. 

The  survey  included  299  sections  in  15  townships  and  covered  71,000 
acres  of  timbered  land.  Of  that  amount,  54,416  acres  were  owned  by  the 
Tribe  and  were  determined  to  have  an  estimated  150  million  board  feet 
of  commercial  timber.  Additional  allotted  lands  raised  the  total  com- 
mercial timber  volume  on  the  Reservation  to  184  million  board  feet. 

Timber  volumes  averaged  from  860  to  3,559  board  feet  per  acre  in  town- 
ships inventoried.  The  report  noted  that  reproduction  was  particularly 
dense  throughout  the  timbered  area  and  constituted  "nearly  impenetrable 
ground  cover."  That  reproduction  was  spreading  into  the  forest  "fringe" 

where  dryness  retarded  growth.  Though  such  areas  were  non-commercial, 
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they  provided  ground  cover  and  shade  for  livestock. 

The  entire  forest,  according  to  the  report,  was  a "fringe"  or  "mar- 
ginal" forest,  according  to  standards  of  the  time.  That  evaluation  was 
made  in  comparison  to  the  forests  of  western  Montana.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  this  "marginal"  forest  was  the  fact  that  the  timber, 
pure  ponderosa  pine  of  all  age  classes,  matured  at  a comparatively  small 
size.  As  such  they  were  believed  likely  to  have  a higher  percent  of 
defect.  Adding  to  that  possibility  was  widespread  fire  scarring  in  the 
stands  of  mature  trees.  The  report  indicated  that  defect  from  that 

source  would  affect  15  to  20  percent  of  the  volume  in  the  over-mature 

, 27 

trees . 

In  cruising  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest,  the  MRBI  crew  employed 
what  was  termed  the  "strip  (cruise)  system"  in  heavier  stands.  A two- 
man  crew  would  measure  all  trees  larger  than  10  inches  by  2-inch  diameter 
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classes  on  two  one-chain  strips  through  each  timbered  40-acre  tract. 

By  that  method  they  covered  10  percent  of  each  tract.  The  land  survey 
during  which  brass-capped  steel  pipe  was  placed  at  almost  all  section 
and  sub-division  corners  facilitated  that  effort.  Aerial  photographs  of 
each  section  provided  the  base  for  timber  type  maps  and  the  information 
for  acreage  within  each  tract.  Trees  within  each  sample  strip  were 
measured  with  a Biltmore  stick,  except  in  instances  of  large  diameter 
for  which  a diameter  tape  was  used.  After  1952  the  number  of  personnel 
was  reduced,  and  the  MRBI  staff  changed  the  cruising  technique  for  the 
remaining  37  percent  of  the  Reservation's  timber  stands.  Instead  of  a 
strip  cruise,  they  used  a sampling  technique  based  on  quarter-acre 
plots.  The  circular  plot  used  had  a radius  of  58  feet  and  11  inches. 

A plot  was  established  at  every  two-chain  interval,  and  all  trees  10 
inches  or  more  in  diameter  at  breast  height  (DBH)  were  measured,  either 
with  the  Biltmore  stick  or  with  a diameter  tape.  The  cruisers  used 
aerial  photographs  to  establish  cruise  lines  and  began  the  first  plot 
on  each  line  with  one  chain  inside  each  sub-division  line  so  as  to  as- 
sure that  the  selection  process  was  not  biased  toward  selecting  only 
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the  best  stands  for  measurement. 

In  addition  to  the  cruise  data,  the  report  included  a brief  state- 
ment relative  to  previous  cutting  activity  on  the  Reservation.  It  cited 
evidence  (old,  decaying  stumps)  of  earlier  activity  associated  with  work 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  1 880 ' s and  the  existence  of 
numerous  old  sawmill  sites  where  slabs  and  mill  refuse  remained  in  the 
forest.  The  report  provided  no  further  information  on  those  earlier 
cuts,  but  it  declared  that  the  forest  had  already  " . . .regained  its 
semblance  to  a normal  forest"  by  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted 
(early  1950‘s).^ 

Records  for  timber  cutting  were  scarce  at  the  Agency,  and  the  MRBI 
timber  cruisers  estimated  that  28,500  acres  were  cut  over  prior  to  1939, 
based  on  what  they  had  observed.  They  could  devise  no  estimate  of  vol- 
umes harvested.  The  harvest  between  1939  and  1954  was  estimated  at  11 
million  board  feet  on  9,500  acres,  raising  the  total  acreage  previously 
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PONDEROSA  PINE  VOLUME  TABLE 
NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  1954 
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cut  to  38,000.  The  apparently  random  cutting  of  the  past  they  attri- 

30 

buted  in  large  part  to  the  absence  of  good  access  roads.  Certainly 
other  factors  figured  in  the  location  of  previous  cuts,  including  pro- 
ximity to  users  and  salvage  opportunities.  However,  the  paved  highway 
connecting  Lame  Deer  with  Ashland  and  Crow  Agency  could  only  improve 
marketing  potential. 

Victor  K.  Meeker,  BIA's  Forest  Manager  at  Northern  Cheyenne  from 
1954  to  1959,  sought  the  advice  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  estimat- 
ing the  Reservation's  growth  potential  and  annual  volumes  which  might  be 
cut  under  the  sustained  yield  principle.  The  U.S.F.S.  Region  One's 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Economics  replied  to  Superintendent  Carl 
L.  Pearson.  He  referred  the  BIA  to  the  U.S.D.A.  TECHNICAL  BULLETIN  NO. 
630  and  RESEARCH  NOTE  NO.  88  on  establishing  yield  and  growth  rates 
for  ponderosa  pine.  He  estimated  a 1 to  2.5  percent  growth  factor  ap- 
plied to  the  MRBI  forest  inventory  would  give  a "reasonably  good  esti- 
mate" of  growth  for  the  following  10-year  period.  By  multiplying  a 
mean  annual  growth  of  from  50  to  75  board  feet  per  acre  by  the  total 

commercial  forest  area,  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a basis  for 
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sustained  yield  under  good  management. 

At  the  time  the  MRBI  report  was  issued  in  1956,  there  were  three 

sawmills  near  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  Paul  Siegfried  had 

just  completed  work  on  the  Soldier  Gulch  No.  2 Logging  Unit  with  his 

500  thousand  board  feet  per  year  capacity  mill  at  Lame  Deer.  A.  L. 

Norris,  with  the  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company,  had  just  erected  a mill 

with  a 7 million  board  feet  annual  capacity  at  Lame  Deer,  and  the  Black 

Lumber  Company  operated  a mill  of  2.5  million  board  feet  annual  capa- 
32 

city  in  Ashland.  Whether  Northern  Cheyenne  could  produce  enough  tim- 
ber to  sustain  all  three  mills  from  the  sustained  yield  management 
perspective  had  yet  to  be  evaluated.  However,  there  was  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  private,  and  Crow  Indian  timber  in  the  general  area. 

When  Paul  Siegfried  completed  Soldier  Gulch  No.  2,  he  asked  the 
Tribal  Council  to  authorize  another  timber  sale.  The  result  was  Al- 
derson  Gulch  No.  1 Logging  Unit,  which  was  advertised  in  the  spring  of 
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1955.  At  oral  auction,  the  Siegfried  Lumber  Company  gave  the  highest 
bid  at  $17  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  Tribal  Council,  however,  re- 
fused to  authorize  a sale  to  Siegfried.  The  Superintendent  said  the 
Tribal  Council  apparently  saw  the  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company's  new  mill 
as  a better  chance  for  increased  Indian  employment  on  the  Reservation. 

Also,  Siegfried's  operations  were  plagued  by  constant  sale  administra- 
33 

tion  problems.  The  Bureau  refunded  deposits  Siegfried  had  made  with 
his  bid  for  the  sale,  and  prepared  to  readvertise  the  unit  for  sale. 

A delay  in  readvertisement  resulted  from  a debate  among  Billings  Area, 
Northern  Cheyenne  Agency,  and  Central  Office  Forestry  staff  as  to  ap- 
propriate stumpage  values.3^  The  Branch  of  Forestry  received  no  bids 
by  September  14,  1956,  the  bid  opening  date  for  the  reoffering  of  this 
unit.  At  least  part  of  the  reason  there  were  no  bidders  was  that  the 
lumber  market  broke  in  mid-1955  after  about  five  years  of  generally 
good  markets.  Thereafter,  the  Branch  of  Forestry  personnel  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  under  the  pro- 
visions of  25  CFR  61.14  (now  141. 8[c]).  The  Tribe  recommended  and  BIA 
approved  a contract  with  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  for  an  estimated 
11  million  board  feet  of  timber  to  be  harvested  from  the  unit,  only  5 
million  board  feet  of  which  was  cut  by  the  time  a certificate  of  com- 
pletion was  issued  in  1972,  after  a damage  settlement  of  $15,000  was 
secured  by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  behalf  of  the  Tribe  and  the 
BIA.*35 

The  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  did  open  employment  opportunities 
for  Indians  at  Lame  Deer.  In  the  spring  of  1955,  the  mill  hired  35 


*The  Alderson  Gulch  Logging  Unit  sale  was  declared  in  default  in 
early  1963.  The  BIA  went  through  a lengthy  process  to  establish  damage 
to  the  sellers  (Tribe  and  allottees)  that  resulted  from  Perry  Brothers' 
failure  to  harvest  the  designated  volume  on  the  unit.  Net  damage  of 
$30,000  was  based  upon  stumpage  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  of  default. 
Failure  to  secure  a settlement  through  administrative  channels  compelled 
the  sellers  and  the  BIA  to  refer  the  problem  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  prosecution.  The  settlement  of  $15,000  was  made  out  of  court 
in  1969.  This  information  is  based  upon  an  evaluation  provided  by  Bil- 
lings Area  Forester  Paul  Kipp  in  a letter  to  the  author  on  February  7, 
1980. 
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Northern  Cheyenne  men  to  work  during  the  year.  To  sustain  full  pro- 
duction at  the  mill,  the  company  requested  an  additional  sale  of  timber 
from  an  area  that  was  to  be  known  as  the  Boundary  Logging  Unit.  The 
unit  derived  its  name  from  its  location  on  the  boundary  between  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  Crow  Indian  Reservations.  Topographically,  the 
timber  in  that  area  constituted  a single  unit,  and  both  Tribes  agreed 
to  a unit  sale.  Victor  K.  Meeker,  Forester  at  Northern  Cheyenne,  ex- 
plained in  his  Forest  Officer's  Report  for  the  unit  how  the  sale  related 
to  management  planning  on  his  reservation: 

Management-wise  the  sale  is  in  line  with  management 
policy  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  i.e.,  to 
initiate  sales  in  the  small  scattered  stands  to  run  con- 
currently with  the  larger  sales  (Alderson  Gulch)  in  the 
central  stand.  Present  cutting  rate  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  indicates  a 3 million  annual  cut 
leaving  one-third  plus  million  allowable  cut  in  the 
scattered  stands  each  year. 37 

Fifteen  allotments  comprised  the  Boundary  Logging  Unit,  ten  on  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  Reservation  (one  was  later  dropped)  and  five  on  the  Crow 
Reservation.  It  was  estimated  that  the  unit  would  yield  846  thousand 

board  feet  of  over-mature  ponderosa  pine,  168  thousand  board  feet  from 
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Northern  Cheyenne  and  678  thousand  board  feet  from  Crow. 

Despite  an  auspicious  start,  the  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  was  not 
destined  for  a long  life.  In  1958,  the  company's  sawmill  at  Lame  Deer 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  firm's  planing  mill  was  not  affected,  but 
the  company  decided  not  to  rebuild.  Heavily  in  debt,  the  company  of- 
ficials wrote  Billings  Area  Director  Percy  Mel  is  to  request  that  the  BIA 

terminate  its  contracts  on  the  Boundary  and  Alderson  Gulch  Logging 
39 

Units.  The  BIA  did  not  cancel  Tongue  River  s obligations  under  the 
contract.  Instead,  they  worked  with  the  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  to 
obtain  an  assignment  of  the  Boundary  Logging  Unit  contract  to  the  Saun- 
ders Lumber  Company  of  Hardin,  Montana,  on  February  20,  1960,  and  an  as- 
signment of  the  Alderson  Gulch  Logging  Unit  to  A.  L.  and  Leon  Perry,  who 
also  purchased  their  equipment  at  Lame  Deer.  The  Saunders  Lumber  Company 
used  a sawmill  operated  by  a man  named  Simpson  at  Lodge  Grass  and 
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contracted  logging  operations.  Problems  with  the  logging  phase  resulted 

in  the  award  of  an  extension  of  the  contract  to  December  of  1963.  Other 

problems  resulted  when  Crow  Agency's  Forester  resigned,  but  they  were 

solved  by  having  Ray  Theiler,  Forester  at  Northern  Cheyenne,  travel  to 

the  mill  at  Lodge  Grass  to  scale  timber  cut  under  the  contract.  When 

the  contract  expired  in  1963,  all  of  the  timber  had  been  cut  from  the 

allotments  under  contract  on  Northern  Cheyenne.  An  additional  year-long 

extension  was  granted  for  completing  cutting  on  the  Crow  allotments,  and 
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the  sale  was  closed  on  December  27,  1965. 

While  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  still  held  the  contract  on  the 
Boundary  and  Alderson  Gulch  Logging  Units,  a fire  which  was  started  by 
children  playing  with  matches  added  to  the  volume  of  timber  that  needed 
to  be  cut  from  the  Reservation  forest.  That  September,  1959,  fire  burned 
1,130  acres  of  forest  and  grasslands  in  the  Dry  Creek  Drainage  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Reservation.  Based  upon  the  information  in 
the  MRBI  Report  No.  150,  Forest  Manager  W.  Howard  Wei  ton  estimated  the 
damaged  timber  at  936  thousand  board  feet.  That  amount  was  advertised 
for  sale  at  a minimum  rate  of  $5  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  Area  Di- 
rector noted  that  the  rate  was  lower  than  that  being  received  on  other 
sales  active  in  the  Area.  Considering  below-average  size,  expensive 

operating  costs,  and  the  fact  that  the  salvage  was  necessary,  the  Area 
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Director  approved  the  advertisement  of  the  unit. 

At  opening  time  no  bids  had  been  received  on  the  unit.  A revised 
appraisal  reduced  the  estimated  stumpage  value  to  $2.65  per  thousand 
board  feet,  and  the  Area  Director  authorized  readvertisement  with  that 
minimum  rate.  The  Tribal  Council  approved  the  procedure,  and  another 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  interest  in  the  sale.  Again  no  bids  were  re- 
ceived, and  Superintendent  Don  Jensen  recommended  that  no  further  ef- 
forts be  made  to  advertise  the  unit.  Although  Paul  Siegfried  and  the 
Perry  Brothers  maintained  mills  at  Lame  Deer  and  both  the  Black  Lumber 
Company  of  Ashland  and  the  Saunders  Lumber  Company  of  Hardin  were  po- 
tential bidders,  the  depressed  market  dictated  that  no  sale  would  be 
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made  even  at  that  extremely  low  price. 
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Those  area  sawmills,  however,  were  important  for  more  than  the 
money  derived  from  stumpage.  The  three  mills  on  or  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Reservation  provided  employment  to  Tribal  members,  who  were  po- 
tential losers  in  a depressed  lumber  market  situation.  Paul  Siegfried 
was  employing  four  Indians  in  1965;  Perry  Brothers  employed  13  Indians 

in  1959  and  increased  that  number  briefly  to  about  30  in  1960;  and  the 

Black  Lumber  Company  in  Ashland  usually  had  eight  Indians  employed.43 
Unemployment  had  been  a problem  since  the  Reservation  was  established, 
and  the  timber  resource  had  a significant  potential  for  alleviating  at 
least  a portion  of  that  problem. 

The  potential  for  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  productivity  seemed  to 
increase  as  Foresters  took  a closer  look  at  the  1956  MRBI  inventory. 

In  1961,  W.  Howard  Welton,  Forester  at  the  Agency,  revised  the  esti- 

mated annual  allowable  cut  under  sustained  yield  principles  upward  to 
4 million  board  feet  per  year  from  Victor  Meeker's  original  estimate  of 
3 million  board  feet.  The  revision  was  based  upon  an  analysis  that  tim- 
ber stand  improvement,  thinning  in  particular,  would  be  necessary  on  the 
forest  and  would  result  in  a significant  increase  in  the  annual  growth 
rate.  Said  Welton: 

It  is  our  belief  that  ultimately  the  forest  re- 
source on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  capable 
of  supporting  a diversified  wood  industry  that  can 
provide  employment  for  75  to  100  men  an  average  of 
ten  months  per  year. 44 

Forest  Manager  Welton  also  indicated  that  it  was  time  to  consider  more 

than  the  value  of  sawtimber  in  assessing  potential  harvesting  programs. 

Fence  posts  and  poles  could  be  cut  and  treated,  and  selectively  cutting 
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such  materials  could  aid  in  thinning  stands. 

THE  WEAVER  REPORT:  A "SICK  FOREST" 

The  Branch  of  Forestry  began  early  in  1962  to  do  something  about 
the  actions  that  would  be  necessary  if  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  were 
to  reach  its  full  production  potential.  In  May  of  that  year  the  Agency 
began  thinning  as  a means  of  timber  stand  improvement.  The  timber  stand 
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improvement  project  was  the  direct  result  of  a recommendation  made  by 
Chief  Forester  Kephart  in  early  1962  to  devise  such  a project  using  stu- 
dent labor  on  the  Reservation.  Working  upon  the  advice  of  the  Area  Di- 
rector, the  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  Forester  obtained  the  plans  and 
reports  for  a timber  stand  improvement  project  (TSI ) at  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Reservation.  From  that  plan,  he  devised  a similar  project  for 
Northern  Cheyenne  with  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  high  school  students  with  an  opportunity 
to  earn  money. 

2.  To  teach  them  good  work  habits,  promptness,  depen- 
dability, etc. 

3.  To  increase  the  intensity  of  management  on.  . .the 
forested  lands. 46 

When  the  project  began  in  May,  1962,  the  Branch  of  Education  funded 

participation  by  12  students  and  two  instructional  aides.  The  Branch  of 

Forestry  assumed  the  financing  and  supervision  at  the  beginning  of  the 

following  fiscal  year.  The  work  involved  thinning  in  immature  stands, 
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with  pruning  for  remaining  trees.  All  of  the  cutting  was  done  with 
hand  axes,  since  it  was  feared  the  students  would  be  unable  to  use  power 
saws  safely. 

Harold  Weaver,  a BIA  Forester  attached  to  the  Washington  Office, 

visited  the  Reservation  to  review  those  improvements  and  to  report  to 

George  Kephart,  then  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Forestry.  Weaver's  report 

and  analysis  were  to  form  the  basis  for  improvement  work  in  years  to 

follow.  His  report,  entitled  "Timber  Management  Possibilities  on  the 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,"  focused  primarily  on  the  need  to 

reduce  the  competition  of  heavy  understory  and  to  harvest  the  extensive, 

even-aged,  mature  and  over-mature  age  classes  of  ponderosa  pine  before 

beetles  accomplished  that  task  first.  A younger,  "thrifty-mature"  age 

class  was  threatened  by  the  excessive  understory,  and  third  age  class, 

that  50  years  of  age,  was  severely  over-stocked  and  in  need  of  thin- 
48 

ning.  That  50-year  age  class  was  the  result  of  reducing  fire  damage 

on  most  of  the  Reservation  since  1912,  and  in  many  areas  that  class  was 

49 

represented  by  many  thousands  of  trees  per  acre." 
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The  majority  of  the  reproduction  class  also  was  too  large  in  size 
to  accomplish  thinning  through  prescribed  burning,  according  to  Weaver. 
Fire  hazard  was  high  and  excessive  heat  would  destroy  many  of  the  trees 
they  would  have  hoped  to  save.*  Weaver  did  not  doubt,  however,  that 
prescribed  burning  could  have  been  effective  in  the  past.  As  an  exam- 
ple he  noted  an  extensive  1932  burn  in  the  vicinity  of  Ice  Well  Road, 
where  the  fire  effectively  thinned  large  areas  of  the  1912  reproduction 
at  a time  when  the  "dominants"  in  the  stand  were  only  1.5  to  3 inches 
in  diameter  at  ground  level.  Weaver  reported  that  all  of  the  younger 

trees  within  the  burn  area  in  1962  were  growing  rapidly  and  that  the 
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over-mature  survivors  of  the  fire  appeared  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Weaver  discovered  that  his  review  of  the  timber  stand  improvement 
initiated  at  Northern  Cheyenne  immediately  prior  to  his  visit  was  a for- 
tunate one.  The  work,  concentrated  in  Sections  34  and  35  of  Township  2 
South,  Range  42  East,  included  pruning  of  "open-growth,  orchard  type 
trees"  that  had  invaded  the  grasslands,  as  well  as  thinning  and  pruning 
in  a 2.5-  to  3-chain  wide  strip  eastward  from  the  grassland  area  into 


*Weaver  was  not  the  first  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  pre- 
scribed burning  as  a stand  improvement  technique  at  Northern  Cheyenne, 
although  his  work  was  the  basis  for  Wei  ton's  comments.  Weaver  had  pi- 
oneered prescribed  burning  in  ponderosa  pine  stands  at  Colville  and 
Fort  Apache  Agencies.  In  March,  I960,  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  Forester 
W.  Howard  Wei  ton  had  raised  that  issue: 

Research  is  needed  to  determine  if  it  is  feasible 
to  use  fire  as  a tool  for  thinning  purposes.  A project 
could  be  set  up  using  deep  humus  moisture  coupled  with  our 
present  fire  danger  rating  system  and  weather  predictions 
to  dictate  the  proper  time  to  burn.  Such  a burn  would  be 
designed  to  consume  the  surface  needles  without  damaging 
the  underlying  organic  material.  Two  questions  must  be 
answered.  (1)  Would  a surface  needle  fire  product  suffi- 
cient heat  to  destroy  the  weaker,  most  highly  suppressed 
seedlings  and  saplings,  allowing  the  stronger,  more  domi- 
nant of  the  understory  to  survive  without  serious  damage  or 
retarding  of  growth  for  too  long  a period?  (2)  Can  burning 
conditions,  within  tolerable  limits,  ideal  for  the  desired 
result  under  (1)  be  predicted  by  the  above  method? 

It  is  not  known  whether  such  research  was  conducted.  Probably,  it  was 
not. 50 
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the  denser  forest.  Where  the  crews  had  pruned,  they  sometimes  cut  limbs 
several  inches  in  diameter  and  drastically  reduced  the  crown  foliage. 

In  a few  instances,  particularly  in  the  denser  pole  stands,  pruning  re- 
sulted in  leaving  nothing  but  a small  terminal  crown.  The  thinning  ef- 
forts still  did  not  provide  adequate  spacing,  but  the  hand  piling  and 
low-cut  stumps  reflected  careful  work.  Weaver  complimented  the  appear- 
ance of  the  improved  stand  and  added:  "Unfortunately,  the  pine  beetles 
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will  considerably  alter  its  appearance." 

Weaver  discovered  that  many  of  the  pruned  trees  had  been  attacked 
by  red  turpentine  beetles  ( Dendroctonus  valens) , while  boles  of  small 
merchantable  trees  cut  in  the  thinning  attempt  showed  evidence  of  at- 
tack by  two  different  species  of  Ips  beetles.  Crews  killed  many  of  the 
beetles  by  spraying  with  lindane.  Not  all  of  the  beetle  broods  were 

destroyed,  however,  and  there  remained  the  threat  of  an  attack  on  more 
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of  the  green  trees. 

Harold  Weaver  consulted  with  Wendell  Harmon,  Forester  in  charge  of 
the  Forest  Service's  Region  6 reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement, 
and  recommended  a future  course  of  timber  stand  improvement  at  Northern 
Cheyenne.  Thinning  was  to  have  the  highest  priority,  while  pruning  was 
to  be  avoided.  He  recommended  limiting  thinning  to  stands  where  there 
was  no  overstory  or  where  that  overstory  was  scattered.  That  approach 
would  eliminate  the  loss  that  might  occur  should  the  overstory  later  be 
logged  where  expensive  investments  in  thinning  had  been  made.  He  fur- 
ther recommended  that  thinners  leave  a 12'  x 12'  space  for  each  tree  up 
to  4 inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height.  Larger  trees  would  be  more 
widely  spaced  in  relation  to  tables  developed  by  Forest  Service  resear- 
chers. In  no  instance  were  trees  larger  than  5 inches  D.B.H.  to  be  cut 
unless  diseased  or  deformed,  and  all  cuts  were  to  be  made  about  one 

foot  from  the  ground  and  on  a slant.  Slash  from  the  thinning  activities 
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was  to  lay  where  it  fell. 

Harold  Weaver  made  the  last  recommendation  with  reluctance.  He 
knew  that  heavy  winter  snows  and  the  beetles  posed  some  threat  to  the 
reserved  trees,  but  he  had  greater  fear  of  the  fire  threat,  and  hazard 
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reduction  had  been  a special  concern  to  him.  His  consultants  in  the 
Forest  Service,  however,  told  him  that  the  thinning  slash  added  only 
minimally  to  the  existing  hazard  (already  high  in  many  areas  at  Northern 
Cheyenne)  and  that  fires,  should  they  occur,  could  be  fought  more  easily 
in  the  thinned  stands.  Weaver  reluctantly  deferred  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Forest  Service  men  who  had  more  experience  in  timber  stand  improve- 
ment. He  could  not  help  but  add  an  observation,  however,  that  fires  in 

unimproved  stands  did  not  result  in  the  loss  of  the  $40  to  $80  invest- 
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ment  that  was  added  to  improved  stand  value  through  thinning  costs. 

While  Weaver  had  a healthy  respect  for  fire,  he  could  not  ignore 
his  own  observations  regarding  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  1932  burn 
that  had  provided  a natural  thinning  mechanism.  He  declared  that  pre- 
scribed burning  should  be  considered  as  a method  of  hazard  reduction. 

Tests  would  be  needed,  and  those  would  have  to  be  under  the  immediate 
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supervision  of  the  Area  Forester. 

Weaver  noted  that  forest  development  could  not  be  divorced  from 
timber  sale  policy.  All  of  the  small  sale  operations  of  the  past  had 
done  little  to  eliminate  the  vast  stand  of  over-mature  and  decadent  tim- 
ber, while  often  adding  to  the  fire  hazard.  Weaver  advised  the  Branch 
of  Forestry  to  offer  all  of  the  over-mature  and  decadent  timber  on  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  for  sale  under  one  or  two  contracts  covering  a ten-year 
period.  It  was  his  belief  that  a sale  of  approximately  100  million  board 
feet  of  timber  would  attract  a medium  or  small  sawmill  enterprise  that 
may  have  had  problems  competing  with  larger  operations  during  the  reces- 
sion which  was  occurring  in  the  lumber  market  at  that  time.  Attracting 
such  an  enterprise  to  Northern  Cheyenne  could  benefit  the  employment 

situation  for  Tribal  members,  although  it  would  require  additional  staff- 
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ing  in  the  Forestry  Branch  at  the  Reservation. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  of  harvesting  the  over-mature  timber  from  the 
overstory,  logging  operations  could  be  managed  so  as  to  enhance  the  stand 
improvement  effort  by  destroying  some  of  the  dense  understory.  Weaver 
recommended  that  operators  be  required  to  employ  tractors  for  skidding 
and  slash  piling,  even  if  it  were  to  raise  the  cost  of  operations  and 
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reduce  stumpage  fees.  Said  Weaver: 


It  may  be  better,  however,  to  accept  lower  stumpage 
prices  than  to  get  nothing  for  the  timber,  or  to  leave 
the  stand  in  such  Door  shape  that  future  productivity 
will  be  impaired.58 

This  is  a sick  forest.  To  restore  it  to  good 
health  the  cures  will  necessarily  have  to  be  drastic.  . . 

Under  future  intensive  management,  this  forest  can 
contribute  substantially  to  the  economic  and  social  im- 
provement of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians. 59 

Harold  Weaver's  report  on  the  possibilities  for  forest  management 
at  Northern  Cheyenne,  although  not  the  first  consideration  of  intensive 
management  for  the  Reservation,  marked  the  transition  from  extensive 
management  to  a new  era  of  intensive  treatment.  The  report  graphically 
detailed  the  problems  that  had  arisen  by  excluding  fire  for  decades  with- 
out taking  commensurate  steps  toward  stand  improvement.  It  also  showed 
the  inextricable  connection  between  all  of  the  phases  of  management  from 
marketing  and  harvesting  to  protection  and  timber  stand  improvement. 
Accordingly,  it  once  again  called  attention  to  the  need  for  a Forest  Plan 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PLANS  AND  INTENSIVE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 


1962  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

On  November  1,  1962,  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  Forest  Manager  W. 
Howard  Wei  ton  and  Superintendent  Don  Jensen  signed  off  on  the  first 
Forest  Management  Plan  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Area  Director  for  his  recommendations.  The  brief 
Plan,  five  pages  plus  map,  detailed  a history  and  description  of  the 
forest  and  listed  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Inventory  as  the  source  of 
timber  volume  estimates.  The  impetus  for  compiling  the  Plan  came  from 
Harold  Weaver's  report  of  timber  conditions  on  the  Reservation  and  the 
associated  recommendation  to  cut  approximately  100  million  board  feet  of 
timber  on  an  accelerated  annual  allowable  cutJ 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  that  Plan,  the  basic  management  direction 
other  than  legislative  mandates  and  official  regulations  was  Victor 
Meeker's  Forest  Officer's  Report  for  the  Alderson  Gulch  Logging  Unit 
dated  August  31,  1955.  In  addition  to  the  sale-related  information, 
Meeker's  work  included  an  estimate  of  annual  allowable  cut  on  a sustained 
yield  basis  of  3 million  board  feet  per  year  for  the  Reservation  forest, 
with  a basic  policy  of  harvesting  on  one  or  more  large  units  from  the 
central  timber  stands  while  supplementing  volumes  through  smaller  sales 
from  the  outlying,  scattered  stands.  His  annual  allowable  cut  had  been 
formulated  before  all  of  the  inventory  results  were  in  on  the  MRBI  in- 
ventory, and  subsequent  estimates  from  the  final  inventory  raised  the 

2 

estimate  of  the  allowable  annual  cut  to  4 million  board  feet. 

The  proposed  1962  Forest  Management  Plan  incorporated  ideas  from 
the  Alderson  Gulch  Forest  Officer's  Report,  Harold  Weaver's  1962  report 
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on  timber  management  possibilities,  the  MRBI  inventory,  and  historical 
data  from  a 1926  report  by  E.  W.  Hartwell,  Jr.,  a forester  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  It  retained  Meeker's  suggestion  for  large  sales  from 
the  central  stand,  accompanied  by  smaller  sales  from  the  scattered  stands. 
Despite  the  estimate  of  4 million  board  feet  as  an  acceptable  allowable 
annual  cut  for  sustained  yield  purposes,  the  Management  Plan  borrowed 
from  Harold  Weaver's  suggestion  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  forest 

productivity  in  the  long  to  consider  seriously  an  accelerated  cut,  or 
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what  is  known  as  "periodic  sustained  yield." 

Forester  Welton  declared  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ignore 
stumpage  returns  in  the  Management  Plan.  However,  he  stated  that  stum- 
page  values  should  be  considered  subordinate  to  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a stable  wood  products  industry  to  provide  employment  for  Tribal 
members  on  the  Reservation.  He  also  considered  stumpage  values  subordi- 
nate to  maintaining  ".  . .a  desirable  watershed,  a satisfactory  wildlife 
habitat  and  protecting]  aesthetic  values  of  the  forest."^ 

The  Plan  recommended  that  an  accelerated  cut  be  accomplished  in  10 
years  whereas  an  annual  sustained  yield,  based  purely  upon  volumes,  would 
result  in  cutting  cycles  of  30  years.  Without  an  accelerated  cut,  it  was 
feared  that  a large  percentage  of  the  timber  would  be  lost  to  fire,  in- 
sects, and  old  age.  Following  the  initial  period  of  accelerated  cut,  the 
Branch  of  Forestry  would  then  curtail  cutting  or  would  minimize  it  to 
sustain  whatever  industry  might  develop.  During  the  period  of  reduced 
cutting,  it  would  be  hoped  that  the  industry  could  obtain  raw  materials 

5 

from  the  nearby  Custer  National  Forest  and  private  timber  owners.  To 
accomplish  whatever  harvesting  schedule  that  might  be  agreed  upon,  BIA 
Forester  Welton  divided  the  Reservation  into  logging  units  based  upon 
geographical  considerations.  (See  map.) 

None  of  the  four  sawmills  operating  on  or  near  the  Reservation  at 
that  time  was  viewed  as  being  large  enough  or  with  sufficient  finances 
to  manage  the  large  sale  anticipated  through  an  accelerated  cut.  It 
would  be  necessary,  as  Harold  Weaver  had  stated,  to  advertise  well  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  Reservation  to  attract  the  type  of  business 
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enterprise  capable  of  harvesting  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  and  manufac- 
turing it  into  lumber  or  other  wood  products,  hopefully  with  the  use  of 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  labor. 

Despite  what  appeared  to  be  momentum  toward  development  of  a large 
sale  of  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  following  Harold  Weaver's  report  and  the 
1962  Forest  Management  Plan,  other  pressing  forestry  needs  and  poor  mar- 
kets were  to  dictate  that  sale  preparation  be  delayed.  The  Plan  itself 
was  not  accepted  beyond  the  Agency  level.  The  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  an  annual  sustained  yield  to  a periodic  sustained 
yield  was  one  factor  in  this  Plan  failing  to  receive  approval.  The  BIA 
had  a trust  responsibility  toward  development  of  natural  resources  that 
dictated  the  highest  possible  return  from  the  timber  resources.  It  was, 
and  remains,  one  of  the  Branch  of  Forestry's  more  difficult  tasks  to 
balance  the  need  for  Indian  employment  and  best  management  practices 
against  the  responsibility  to  earn  for  the  owners  the  most  money  from 
the  sale  of  Indian  timber.  Accordingly,  the  1962  Forest  Management  Plan 
was  dubbed  a "preliminary"  plan  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  A new  plan  would  be  required  before  any  large  10-year  sale 
could  be  approved. 

Delays  in  timber  sale  preparation  and  revision  of  the  Forest  Man- 
agement Plan  came  from  two  sources:  lack  of  an  adequate  timber  inven- 

tory and  the  start  of  timber  stand  improvement  work  at  Northern  Cheyenne. 
In  addition,  logging  resumed  on  the  Alderson  Gulch  Sale  and  further 
taxed  the  Agency  Forestry  staff's  time.  Said  Assistant  Area  Director 
Ned  Thompson: 

Some  presale  work  has  been  accomplished  but  re- 
sumption of  logging  operations  on  the  Alderson  Gulch 
Unit  in  October  and  the  necessary  supervision  of  for- 
estry activities  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Program  have  temporarily  halted  sale  preparation  ac- 
tivities. We  expect  this  work  to  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  press  of  other  work  permits.6 

Additional  "press  of  other  work"  resulted  when  the  Federal  Government 
initiated  public  works  projects  on  the  Reservation  in  1962. 
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AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM: 
1962-1964 


The  Federal  Government  determined  that  the  unemployment  situation 
at  Northern  Cheyenne,  as  on  other  Indian  reservations,  was  too  acute  to 
ignore.  Unemployment  had  been  a problem  since  the  formation  of  the  Reser- 
vation and  was  alleviated  only  during  the  era  of  the  Great  Depression  when 
the  Federal  Government  sponsored  activities  of  the  CCC-ID  and  the  IECW. 
While  the  Branch  of  Forestry  continued  to  plan  for  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased Indian  employment  through  establishment  of  a stable  wood-using 
enterprise  on  the  Reservation,  the  Congress  took  temporary  relief  measures 
by  passing  Public  Law  87-658  in  January,  1963. 

That  law  created  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  (APW),  speci- 
fically designed  to  reduce  unemployment  in  poverty-stricken  counties 
and  on  Indian  reservations  nationwide.  Administered  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  it  provided  funds  to  employ  needed  individuals 
in  publicly  useful  projects  with  a time  limitation  of  one  year.  Although 
APW  was  not  initiated  until  1963,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
inaugurated  work  through  the  Branch  of  Forestry  at  Northern  Cheyenne  with 
a telephone  call  in  November  of  1962  requesting  that  the  staff  ".  . .ac- 
tivate the  program  with  all  haste. Accordingly,  the  Branch  of  Forestry 
hired  21  people  for  the  program  on  November  2 and  gradually  increased  en- 
rollment to  127  persons.  (That  figure  involves  some  duplication  as  men 
from  one  project  later  joined  other  projects.) 

The  program  at  Northern  Cheyenne  was  divided  into  two  phases.  The 
first  phase  began  in  November,  1962,  and  lasted  until  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  projects  for  that  phase  were  limited  to  timber  stand  im- 
provement. The  second  phase  began  in  June,  1963,  and  terminated  in  Janu- 
ary, 1964.  It  involved  timber  stand  improvement  and  construction  of 

o 

fire- truck  trails,  visitor  use  facilities,  and  a forestry  warehouse. 

The  Forestry  staff  implemented  timber  stand  improvement  projects 
by  thinning  over-stocked  stands.  They  classified  work  areas  by  site, 
size  of  trees,  and  density  of  overstory.  They  gave  priority  to  thin- 
ning areas  with  the  smallest  diameter  trees  and  no  significant  overstory. 
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By  descending  order  of  priority,  they  then  listed  slightly  larger  dia- 
meter trees  with  no  overstory,  small  diameter  trees  (1"  to  2"  DBH)  with 
scattered  overstory,  and  slightly  larger  trees  (2.1"  to  4"  DBH)  with 
scattered  overstory.  They  recognized  that  in  some  instances  the  size  of 

the  trees  was  due  to  site  factors  other  than  density  of  the  stand,  and 

9 

that  element  was  considered  in  selecting  sites  for  thinning. 

With  90  men  working  in  the  first  phase  of  the  APW  program,  W.  Howard 
Wei  ton  faced  a problem  with  shortage  of  trained  staff  to  mark  trees  ahead 
of  the  crew,  which  could  thin  from  10  to  20  acres  per  day.  Welton  over- 
came that  problem  by  training  men  on  the  APW  crew  to  mark  trees  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a Forestry  Technician.  He  recogized  the  po- 
tential pitfalls  to  that  procedure,  but  decided  that  it  was  the  only 

u 10 
al ternati ve. 

As  thinning  proceeded,  the  Branch  of  Forestry  called  upon  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  Division  of  State  and  Private  Forestry  in  Missoula, 
Montana,  which  sent  an  entomologist  to  the  Reservation  to  assess  the 
potential  risk  of  bark  beetle  infestation.  He  advised  that  with  mate- 
rial cut  prior  to  April  1,  there  was  low  risk,  and  all  trees  under  2 
inches  in  diameter  were  thought  to  pose  no  problem.  Thinned  trees  lar- 
ger than  2 inches  in  diameter  could  be  treated  to  reduce  risk  of  infes- 
tation by  peeling  to  the  extent  that  no  strip  of  bark  wider  than  1 1/2 
to  2 inches  would  remain.^ 

Slash  resulting  from  the  thinning  operations  posed  more  serious 

problems.  Welton  conservatively  estimated  that  the  slash  accumulation 

averaged  25  to  30  tons  per  acre.  Using  Intermountain  Forest  and  Range 

Experiment  Station  publications  as  a guide,  he  determined  that  slash 

flammability  would  reach  a rating  of  "Extreme"  for  the  first  year  and 

1 2 

would  diminish  to  "High"  after  five  years. 

When  inclement  winter  weather  delayed  thinning  efforts,  the  crew 
was  put  to  work  in  piling  slash  and  constructing  fire  trails.  Such 
trails  would  constitute  a fire  line  that  would  help  prevent  fires  oc- 
curring outside  the  thinned  areas  from  spreading  into  the  improved 
stands  with  their  dangerous  slash  accumulations.  On  the  other  hand. 
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they  would  contain  fires  starting  in  the  thinned  plots.  Forest  Manager 

Welton,  however,  had  no  illusions  about  fire  in  the  thinned  areas.  He 

said  that  none  of  the  reserve  trees  could  survive  fire  in  the  slash.  He 

recommended  that  the  Forestry  staff  maintain  careful  observation  of  the 

1 3 

slash  and  its  flammability  over  the  following  years. 

Where  only  time  could  determine  the  ultimate  benefits  of  the  APW 
work  from  a silvicultural  standpoint  (depending  upon  the  quality  of  judg- 
ment in  spacing  of  crop  trees),  the  economic  benefits  for  the  Tribe  were 
immediate  and  direct.  Many  Tribal  members,  for  the  first  time  ever,  were 
able  to  earn  enough  money  to  survive  the  winter  without  welfare  payments. 

Those  participating  in  the  program  also  benefited  from  employment  expo- 

1 4 

sure  that  reinforced  good  work  habits. 

The  APW  projects  for  the  period  from  June,  1963,  to  January,  1964, 
included  much  less  effort  in  timber  stand  improvement.  Only  seven  people 
were  employed  in  thinning  and  pruning,  for  a total  of  3.82  man-months  of 
activity.  This  compared  with  32  men  employed  for  a total  of  27.75  man- 
months  in  constructing  forest  truck  trails,  53  people  employed  for  a 
total  of  31.5  man-months  in  building  visitor  use  facilities  near  Reser- 
vation communities,  and  35  people  working  a total  of  52.85  man-months  in 
constructing  a forestry  warehouse.  The  same  forestry  office  warehouse 
has  housed  the  Branch  of  Forestry  at  Northern  Cheyenne  since  that  time. 
Nearly  half  of  the  total  expenditures  in  the  program  was  used  for  wages 
and  employee  benefits.  Of  the  127  positions  filled,  Indians  received 
all  but  five,  which  were  given  to  men  with  skills  for  which  no  Tribal 

members  could  be  found.  Two  of  the  five  non- Indian  employees  were  mar- 

15 

ried  to  Tribal  members.  Despite  the  desirability  of  the  immediate 
income  from  such  Federally  funded  programs  as  APW,  the  Branch  of  For- 
estry remained  cognizant  of  the  need  to  establish  a more  permanent  en- 
terprise on  the  Reservation  in  order  to  provide  stable  employment  and 
commercial  use  of  the  Reservation's  timber.  Area  Forester  Nicholas 
Welter  inspected  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration's  program  and 
forestry  work  on  the  Reservation  in  February,  1963,  and  he  recommended 
that  the  staff  at  Northern  Cheyenne  continue  to  look  to  the  future. 
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Accordingly,  he  told  them  to  make  plans  and  preparations  to  collect  tim- 
ber inventory  and  quality  data  and  to  complete  all  other  work  required 
in  advance  of  a major  timber  sale.^ 

THE  GIBSON  REPORT 

In  June,  1963,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council,  taking  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  future  of  their  timber  resource,  requested  William 
K.  Gibson  of  the  University  of  Montana  (then  called  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity) School  of  Forestry  to  evaluate  the  forestry  situation  at  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne.  After  a brief  visit  to  the  Reservation  and  discussions 
with  the  Agency  Forest  Manager,  Gibson  outlined  several  recommendations 
for  the  Tribal  Council.  He  prefaced  those  suggestions  with  a reminder 
to  the  Council  that  it  was  a complex  task  to  entice  a new  wood  products 
industry  into  the  area.  According  to  Gibson,  it  was  a "marginal"  timber 
producing  area  with  severe  limitations  in  the  form  of  poor  timber  quali- 
ty and  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities.^ 

Gibson  foresaw  lack  of  demand  for  timber  products  from  the  Tongue 
River  region  generally  as  the  greatest  problem  to  overcome.  The  solution 
to  that  problem  would  not  be  easy,  and  would  require  ".  . .time,  pati- 
ence and  a high  degree  of  teamwork  between  the  Tribal  Council  and  the 
Indian  Service.  . ."  He  speculated  that  success  in  obtaining  a viable 

timber-using  industry  also  might  require  cooperative  agreements  with  the 

« # 

adjoining  National  Forests  to  insure  sufficient  raw  materials  to  sustain 

such  an  operation.  He  said  that  an  annual  cut  of  6 to  8 million  board 

feet  could  sustain  only  a small  operation.  The  "average  medium  sized 

mill  in  Montana"  required  20  to  30  million  board  feet  annually  in  pro- 

1 

viding  jobs  to  75  to  100  men. 

Gibson  also  recommended  that  the  Tribe  establish  a resource  develop- 
ment committee  to  coordinate  efforts  between  the  Tribe  and  the  Branch  of 
Forestry  in  determining  long-range  goals  and  in  planning  for  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  forest.  In  addition,  he  proposed  a primary  market  sur- 
vey for  the  area  and  a study  of  the  feasibility  of  attracting  wood-using 
industries  into  the  vicinity.  To  assist  in  promoting  Northern  Cheyenne 
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timber,  he  suggested  that  the  Tribe  and  Branch  of  Forestry  compile  a 

"fact  sheet"  to  illustrate  for  potential  users  what  raw  materials  were 

available  from  the  Reservation.  Whether  these  recommendations  were  the 

result  of  conversations  with  the  Forestry  staff  at  Northern  Cheyenne  or 

whether  they  originated  with  Gibson  is  uncertain.  Whatever  their  source, 

19 

all  proposals  eventually  were  met. 

Gibson  made  additional  recommendations  associated  with  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  management  on  the  forest.  He  recognized,  as  did  others 
before  him,  the  need  to  upgrade  the  forest  inventory  data.  He  told  the 
Council  that  the  inventory  should  be  converted  to  a "permanent  plot  con- 
tinuous method"  (C.F.I.  or  Continuous  Forest  Inventory).  Two  techniques 
were  available  to  accomplish  that  conversion.  One  utilized  the  Inter- 
mountain Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  Integrated  Management  In- 
ventory System,  a costly  process  involving  a completely  new  inventory. 

An  alternative  was  establishment  of  a permanent  plot  system  or  Continu- 
ous Forest  Inventory  (CFI).  That  system  would  allow  Foresters  on  the 
Reservation  to  make  use  of  existing  MRBI  data  for  all  but  growth  infor- 
mation, as  CFI  did  require  growth  data.  His  recommendation  favored  the 

latter  system  due  to  the  cost  factor,  although  he  praised  the  Integrated 

20 

Management  Inventory  method  as  a more  complete  planning  tool. 

In  another  recommendation,  Gibson  faulted  the  Branch  of  Forestry's 
regulation  requiring  that  contract  volume  estimates  be  accurate  within 
the  range  of  plus  or  minus  5 percent.  The  university  faculty  member 
called  that  requirement  unrealistic  in  view  of  timber  age  and  charac- 
teristics for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest.  Much  of  the  old  timber  on 
the  Reservation  was  300  to  400  years  old  and  only  high  enough  to  yield 
2 to  3 logs.  He  said  that  making  the  estimate  requirement  less  strin- 
gent would  result  in  saving  on  the  cost  per  unit  of  timber  sale  prepa- 
ration and  would  allow  Foresters  to  have  more  time  for  other  work. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  was  in  full  operation  on  the  Reser- 
vation at  that  time,  and  it  was  increasingly  obvious,  as  seen  in  Gib- 
son's remarks  and  those  of  the  Area  Forester,  that  the  staff  at  Northern 
Cheyenne  was  over- taxed  by  the  workload.  The  recommendation  to  require 
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less  stringent  results  from  the  contract  volume  estimates,  therefore, 

21 

carried  added  weight. 

A third  and  final  suggestion  from  the  technical  viewpoint  was  that 
all  slash  resulting  from  thinning  projects  should  be  disposed  of  when  it 
constituted  a threat  to  reserve  stands  as  an  increased  fire  or  insect 
hazard.  Certainly  the  Forest  Manager  already  knew  that,  as  Harold 
Weaver  had  struggled  with  his  own  sense  of  better  judgment  in  permit- 
ting the  slash  to  be  left  on  the  ground  among  the  reserve  trees.  Gib- 
son did  not  dispute  that  the  process  was  not  economical.  He  reinforced 

what  Weaver  had  already  stated,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  fire  it 
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would  be  "false  economy." 

The  total  of  consultant  Gibson's  review  of  forestry  on  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  then,  was  not  much  new.  Marketing 
studies  were  recommended  much  earlier,  and  Harold  Weaver  had  adequately 
evaluated  the  situation  with  regard  to  forest  improvement  work.  The 
Continuous  Forest  Inventory  had  not  been  mentioned  previously,  although 
the  Branch  of  Forestry  had  recognized  the  need  to  upgrade  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  timber  inventory.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  from  Gibson's 
evaluation  was  the  confidence  he  may  have  established  among  Tribal  mem- 
bers with  regard  to  the  Branch  of  Forestry's  overall  management  of  their 
timber  resource.  From  their  outside  consultant,  the  Tribal  Council 
heard  the  following  summary  of  timber  management  on  the  Reservation: 

In  summary,  I would  say  that  the  tribe  is  for- 
tunate in  having  a forestry  staff  as  interested, 
dedicated  and  capable  as  you  have  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  They  appear  eager  to 
help  you  obtain  the  maximum  returns  from  the  forest 
resources  on  the  reservation.  My  recommendations  are 
merely  observations  that  may  aid  in  arriving  at  a 
plan  for  the  solution  of  a very  difficult  and  complex 
problem.  This  solution  will  not  be  easy  or  quick. 

Because  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  timber 
land  in  relation  to  established  industry  and  markets, 
you  are  at  a distinct  advantage.  But  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  attaining  a good  demand  for  your 
timber  resources  is  a worthwhile  endeavor. 23 
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In  March,  1963,  the  Branch  of  Forestry  already  had  begun  the  ef- 
fort to  accumulate  more  data  for  a proposed  timber  sale.  In  that  month 
Forest  Manager  Howard  Welton  conferred  with  the  Forest  Service,  seeking 
their  assistance  in  compiling  a timber  type  map  for  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservation.  A timber  type  map  would  help  in  complying  with 
the  guidelines  which  allowed  a maximum  ±5  percent  statistical  error  in 
the  pre-sale  estimate  of  volume  to  be  cut.  The  Agency  opted  to  prepare 
the  timber  type  maps  in-house  and  supplemented  existing  MRBI  data  by 
conducting  a random  plot  sampling.  Assistant  Area  Forester  Paul  Kipp 
aided  in  preparation  of  a base  sample  and  statistically  determined  the 
total  number  of  plots  needed  to  provide  accurate  estimates  within  the 
allowable  15  percent  range.  All  trees  11.1  DBH  were  considered  for 

cutting.  Others  below  that  diameter  could  be  included  if  they  would 

24 

yield  a 16-foot  log  without  defect.  Trees  to  mark  for  cutting  were 
evaluated  primarily  under  the  Keen  Classification  System  with  all  Class 
IV,  1 1 1 C , and  HID  trees  to  be  cut.  A variation  of  Bonnborg's  Risk 
Rating  System  was  also  used  to  supplement  Keen's  system.  Class  1 1 1 A and 
1 1 IB  trees  could  be  left  if  healthy,  and  Class  II  trees  were  to  be  cut 
only  to  obtain  proper  spacing. 

In  addition  to  the  sample  plot  cruise  Paul  Kipp  assisted  in  scal- 
ing timber  left  in  the  woods  through  the  default  by  the  Perry  Brothers 
Company  on  the  Alderson  Gulch  Logging  Unit.  Default  on  the  sale  al- 
lowed the  Branch  of  Forestry  to  include  the  remaining  timber  on  the 
unit  in  plans  for  a larger  sale  that  would  include  those  logging  units 
outlined  in  the  1962  preliminary  forest  management  plan. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  Billings  Area  Director  James  Canan  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  requesting  authority  to  pursue  the 
sale  of  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  on  a negotiated  basis.  He  reviewed  the 
problems  at  Northern  Cheyenne,  primarily  the  over-mature  and  decadent 
condition  of  the  forest  and  the  need  for  employment  opportunities  for 
Tribal  members.  The  relatively  low  quality  of  the  timber  and  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities  meant  that  income  from  stumpage  would 
continue  to  be  low.  He  therefore  recommended  that  development  focus  upon 
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establishing  an  operation  that  would  create  the  maximum  number  of  jobs. 
The  Tribe,  he  suggested,  was  willing  to  help  finance  a wood-using  in- 
dustry, and  an  Area  Industrial  Development  Specialist  was  to  be  available 

25 

for  assignment  on  the  Reservation  shortly. 

To  secure  the  maximum  employment  potential  and  satisfy  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  forest  from  a silvicultural  standpoint.  Area 
Director  Canan  proposed  a negotiated  sale  of  75  to  100  million  board 
feet  of  timber.  He  said  that  the  sale  would  be  advertised  in  the  con- 
ventional fashion.  The  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  however, 
would  require  bidders  to  outline  their  plans  for  a mill  and  other  items. 
They  would  then  evaluate  proposed  developments  on  the  basis  of  type 
of  mill,  employment  potential,  stumpage,  and  other  factors,  and  would 
award  on  this  basis,  as  well  as  on  stumpage  rates  offered.  The  proposed 
negotiations  would  be  advertised,  and  the  Area  Industrial  Development 
Specialist  would  consult  with  prospective  bidders  to  obtain  proposals 
that  would  best  benefit  the  Tribe. 

The  Commissioner's  office  responded  with  a reference  to  the  1934 
Indian  Reorganization  Act,  Section  6 of  which  required  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  manage  Indian  forests  on  the  basis  of  sustained  yield. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  observed  the  following: 

From  our  personal  observations,  we  can  agree  with 
your  conclusion  that  some  departure  from  the  usual  con- 
cept of  sustained-yield  management  may  be  justified, 
because  of  the  poor  average  vigor  of  the  commercial- 
size  timber.  However,  the  situation  should  be  docu- 
mented in  the  form  of  an  approved  management  plan. 

This  is  particularly  important  if  there  is  to  be  any 
substantial  departure  from  the  usual  concept  of  sus- 
tained-yield management.  If  the  1956  timber  inventory 
is  in  acceptable  form,  it  would  seem  that  such  a 
management  plan  should  be  forthcoming  promptly. 27 

In  reviewing  the  1963  Annual  Report  of  Forestry  at  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservation,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  noted  that  a prelimi- 
nary management  plan  had  been  completed  for  the  Reservation  in  1962. 

He  said  it  was  an  unusual  delay  between  the  time  the  MRBI  inventory  was 
completed  and  the  time  the  plan  was  formulated.  He  insisted  upon  a 
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Northwest  Ponderosa  Pine  Region 
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rhotngrnph  bj/  17.  8.  Forest  Service. 
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formally  approved  Forest  Management  Plan  and  suggested  that  the  Area 
Director  continue  negotiations  with  personnel  at  the  Custer  National 
Forest  so  that  plans  could  be  coordinated.  He  withheld  approval  of  the 
plan  for  a negotiated  sale  based  upon  the  lack  of  an  approved  manage- 
ment plan  and  the  uncertain  outcome  of  a similar  negotiated  sale  on  the 

Mescalero  Indian  Reservation,  the  first  negotiated  sale  ever  of  a sub- 

28 

stantial  amount  of  Indian  timber.* 

The  Area  Office  directed  copies  of  its  correspondence  with  the 
Washington  Office  to  the  Superintendent  at  Northern  Cheyenne.  Assistant 
Area  Director  Ned  Thompson  also  enclosed  copies  of  an  outline  for  pre- 
paring management  plans  and  asked  the  Superintendent  to  have  a draft  plan 
available  by  August  15,  1964.  The  plan  was  to  discuss  the  best  approach 
to  developing  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  with  a view  to  providing  maximum 
economic  benefits  to  the  Indian  owners.  Thompson  asked  the  Superinten- 
dent to  identify  technical  and  administrative  problems  and  recommend 
potential  solutions.  As  an  example,  he  referred  to  the  five  percent 
accuracy  standard  in  preparing  estimates  of  volumes  for  timber  sales. 
Considering  highly  variable  stands,  low  stumpage  values,  and  development 
costs,  Thompson  suggested  that  the  Superintendent  might  wish  to  recom- 
mend lower  accuracy  standards  at  Northern  Cheyenne.  He  also  advised  the 

Superintendent  to  notify  the  Tribe  of  his  intention  to  devise  a manage- 
29 

ment  plan. 

1965  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

On  October  28,  1964,  Forest  Manager  W.  Howard  Welton  submitted  a 
draft  timber  management  plan  to  the  Superintendent,  who  forwarded  a copy 
to  the  Area  Office  for  comment.  The  50-page  document  included  a report 
of  forest  inventory,  management  plans,  a description  of  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  Northern  Cheyenne  management  considerations,  a brief 


*After  problems  arose  with  the  negotiated  sale  at  Mescalero  Indian 
Reservation,  the  Central  Office  was  reluctant  to  enter  into  a similar 
situation  at  Northern  Cheyenne.  Most  of  those  problems,  however,  were 
overcome  at  Northern  Cheyenne  through  the  advertised  approach  and  tighter 
supervision. 
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history  of  previous  forestry  activities  on  the  Reservation,  a control 
record  with  maps  and  tables,  and  a bibliography  and  appendices.  The  most 
comprehensive  report  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  ever,  the  management 
plan  included  discussion  of  such  diverse  topics  as  wildlife  habitat, 
watershed,  and  recreational  use  of  the  forest.  The  Billings  Area  Office 
returned  the  report  with  minor  corrections,  and  on  January  27,  1965,  For- 
est Manager  Wei  ton  submitted  a timber  management  plan  with  the  approval 
of  the  Tribal  Council  and  Superintendent  John  Artichoker,  Jr.  Ultimately, 
this  plan  was  reviewed  in  the  offices  of  the  Billings  Area  Director 

and  the  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Forestry,  and  was  approved  by  the  Assis- 

30 

tant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  1965  Timber  Management  Plan  was  a good  move  in  the  direction  of 
intensive  forest  management  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

The  Plan  noted  that  past  management  had  consisted  principally  of  admini- 
stration of  small  or  sporadic  timber  sales  and  protection  against  fire. 
Foresters  had  little  information  to  draw  upon  for  evaluations  of  mortality, 
growth,  defect,  and  other  management  concerns.  Recognizing  possible  de- 
ficiencies from  a shortage  of  such  data,  Agency  Foresters  established  a 
plan  for  an  annual  allowable  cut  during  a 120-year  rotation  and  recom- 
mended that  new  data  be  interjected  into  the  plan  as  it  became  avail- 

■ 31 

able. 

The  Plan  divided  the  120-year  rotation  cycle  into  four  30-year  cut- 
ting cycles  and  established  allowable  annual  cut  volumes  for  an  estimated 
71,000  acres  of  commercial  timberland.  The  following  table  for  allowable 
harvest  appears  in  the  Management  Plan.  It  represents  only  ponderosa  pine 
since  that  was  the  only  species  of  commercial  importance  on  the  Reserva- 
ti  on . 
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NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  INDIAN  RESERVATION 
ALLOWABLE  ANNUAL  CUT 

112,620  thousand  board  feet 

3,754  thousand  board  feet  net  per  year 

131,010  thousand  board  feet  net 

4,387  thousand  board  feet  net  per  year 

149,730  thousand  board  feet  net 

4,991  thousand  board  feet  net  per  year 

149,730  thousand  board  feet  net 

4,991  thousand  board  feet  net  per  year 

Despite  the  determinations  of  allowable  annual  cut  using  the  Austrian 
Formula,  the  Plan  reiterated  the  need  to  intensify  timber  management  on 
the  Reservation  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  by  Harold 
Weaver.  Over-mature  timber  had  to  be  harvested  to  bring  the  forest  to 
its  full  productive  level.  To  accomplish  that  task  the  Plan  advocated 
immediate  action  toward  timber  sale  preparation  based  upon  a concept  of 
periodic  sustained  yield.  That  idea  would  allow  for  a larger  harvest 
during  one  portion  of  a cutting  cycle  while  reducing  the  cut  during  an- 
other period. 

Justification  for  that  approach  was  as  follows: 

Existing  local  mills  have  proven  wholly  inadequate 
to  harvest  the  timber  at  a rate  sufficient  to  provide 
adequate  forest  management  or  regulation.  To  overcome 
this  lack,  it  is  proposed  to  immediately  offer  for  sale 
a block  of  timber  of  sufficient  size  over  a 10-year  period 
to  encourage  industry  to  make  the  required  investment  in 
a plant  at  Lame  Deer,  Mon  tana. 32 

Later  in  the  Plan,  Foresters  also  noted  the  desire  to  create  maximum  em- 
ployment possibilities  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne.  They  estimated  that 
60  to  70  jobs  per  year  could  result  from  a 10  million  board  feet  per  year 
lumber  operation.  The  Tribal  Council  resolution  approving  the  Plan  also 


First  30-year 
cutting  cycle 

Average 

Second  30-year 
cutting  cycle 

Average 

Third  30-year 

cutting  cycle 

Average 

Fourth  30-year 
cutting  cycle 

Average 
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stressed  that  viewpoint. 

A presale  inventory  for  a proposed  North  Side  Unit  indicated  that 
approximately  57  million  board  feet,  gross,  with  an  annual  cut  varying 
from  5 to  7 million  board  feet,  gross,  should  be  harvested  within  ten 
years.  Added  to  that  figure  would  be  approximately  7 million  board  feet 
of  timber  to  be  readvertised  from  the  uncut  portion  of  the  Alderson  Gulch 
Unit  which  was  defaulted  upon  in  1963.  Together,  the  sale  areas  would 
provide  46.6  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  timber  to  be  harvested  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  initial  30-year  cutting  cycle,  thus  neces- 
sitating a reduction  to  an  allowable  annual  cut  of  about  3 million  board 

33 

feet  during  the  remaining  20  years  of  that  first  cycle. 

The  following  table  from  the  Plan  illustrates  projected  sales  dur- 
ing the  first  30-year  cutting  cycle.  Net  volumes  were  derived  by  using 
a 20  percent  woods  and  scaling  defect  figure. 


CUTTING  BUDGET,  FIRST 

CUTTING 

CYCLE* 

Approximate  Net 

Period 

Sale 

Volume  Scribner 

1965-1974 

North  Side  Unit 

46  million  board 

feet 

Alderson  Gulch  (Resal 

e) 

_7 

Total 

53  million  board 

feet 

1975-1984 

South  Side  Unit 
West  Side  Unit 

Total 

30  million  board 

feet 

1985-1994 

Indian  Coulee  Unit 
Muddy  Unit 

Total 

30  mi  1 1 ion  board 

feet 

*The  cutting  budget  for  the  last  two  decades  of  the  first  cutting 
cycle  is  tentative.  Order  of  cutting  may  change,  boundaries  may  be 
modified,  or  listed  units  may  provide  more  than  one  logging  unit. 
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A selective  system  of  cutting  under  marking  rules  approved  by  the 
Billings  Area  Office  in  1963  would  combine  with  carefully  monitored 
silvicultural  prescriptions  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
forest.  The  Plan  restated  Harold  Weaver's  earlier  suggestion  for  ma- 
chine piling  of  slash  whenever  possible  on  timber  sales  areas  to  aid  in 
thinning  the  over-crowded  smaller  trees.  Forest  managers  were  to  con- 
sider planting  and  reseeding,  but  primary  attention  was  to  be  given  to 

34 

thinning  projects. 

The  Plan  suggested  that  additional  fire  protection  capability  might 
be  needed  when  logging  began.  The  Agency's  success  over  the  decades 
in  preventing  and  suppressing  fires  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  fuels 
within  the  forest,  and  dense  stands  of  smaller  timber  were  susceptible 
to  crowning  fires.  Logging  activity  would  increase  the  danger  of  fire. 
Therefore,  the  Plan  recommended  consideration  of  activating  another  fire 
lookout  and  hiring  additional  seasonal  fire  crews.  The  availability  of 
trained  Northern  Cheyenne  firefighters  reduced  the  risk  of  manpower 
shortages  in  the  event  of  fire,  and  some  aspects  of  the  logging  opera- 
tions, notable  construction  of  access  roads,  materially  aided  in  re- 

35 

ducing  fire  hazard. 

Grazing,  recreation,  and  watershed  also  were  included  in  the  Plan. 
It  was  difficult  for  compilers  of  the  Plan  to  estimate  the  exact  value 
of  watershed,  but  they  recognized  the  need  to  maintain  it  as  a means 

of  using  the  water  where  it  fell  and  to  prevent  erosion.  Accordingly, 

* 

they  recommended  that  heavy  cutting  be  restricted  to  small,  isolated 
areas  and  that  road  construction  and  skidding  be  carefully  monitored. 
They  determined  that  grazing  activity,  then  the  most  important  commer- 
cial land-use  activity  on  the  Reservation,  had  little  direct  impact 
upon  the  forest.  Intensive  management,  they  predicted,  would  have  a 
beneficial  affect  upon  cattle  and  wildlife  grazing  by  opening  the  for- 
ests through  thinning  to  provide  access  for  the  animals  and  increase 
forage.  At  the  same  time,  cattle  might  be  an  effective  means  for  help- 
ing to  control  new  reproduction  that  might  otherwise  overstock  the 
forest.  The  planners  viewed  recreation  as  requiring  protection  of 
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aesthetic  values  in  selected  areas  and  possible  development  of  camping 

r 36 

faci li ties. 

Pest  control  was  not  a major  problem  at  the  time,  but  the  Forester 
Manager  cautioned  that  increased  logging  activity  would  heighten  the  risk 
of  pine  beetle  infestations.  Again,  he  suggested  that  intensive  manage- 
ment practices  supplemented  by  mechanical  and  chemical  control  techniques 

37 

could  overcome  that  danger. 

The  1965  Timber  Management  Plan  was  the  most  comprehensive  report 
of  existing  conditions  and  projected  activities  to  that  date  on  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  It  fulfilled  its  purpose.  It  docu- 
mented conditions  on  the  Reservation  as  a justification  for  using  a 
periodic-sustained  yield  harvesting  plan  in  order  to  create  a healthy 
forest  and  provide  employment  for  Reservation  inhabitants.  The  Plan 
possibly  went  further  than  was  necessary  to  achieve  its  goal.  The  Com- 
missioner's Office,  from  which  came  the  original  demand  for  the  Plan, 
provided  the  following  comment  along  with  its  final  approval  in  1967. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  there  was  a change  in  personnel  in  the  Central 
Office  between  the  time  of  the  initial  request  and  1967.) 

In  establishing  plans  for  other  reservations  having 
forestry  programs  of  this  lesser  magnitude,  the  Opera- 
tional Plan  (53  IAM  3.5)  would  probably  suffice.  This 
would  allow  for  technical  review  and  approval  by  the  Area 
Director,  and  a copy  sent  to  this  office  for  acknowledg- 
ment. Flathead  appears  to  be  the  only  reservation  in 
your  jurisdiction  (Billings  Area)  that  would  require  a 
detailed  timber  management  plan. 38 

Whether  excessive  or  not,  the  Plan  laid  the  base  for  future  intensive 
management  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  resource. 

TIMBER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT:  1966  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

While  the  1965  Northern  Cheyenne  Timber  Management  Plan  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  awaiting  approval  by  the  Commissioner's  Office,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  with  some  guidance  from  the  Bill- 
ings Area  Office,  negotiated  a contract  with  Northwest  Economics,  Inc., 
of  Bellevue,  Washington,  to  conduct  a feasibility  study  for  timber 
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resources  upon  the  Reservation.  Generally,  the  report  was  not  optimistic 
about  the  potential  for  marketing  products  from  the  Reservation's  forests. 
Although  of  limited  value,  the  report  provided  some  hope  through  recom- 
mendations for  wood-using  industry  outside  the  normal  lumber-manufacture 
which  had  received  so  much  attention  on  the  Reservation  over  the  years. 

Declining  stumpage  prices  nationally  and  generally  poor  quality  of 
Northern  Cheyenne  timber  contributed  most  to  the  study's  lack  of  optimism 
for  marketing  the  resource  in  southeastern  Montana.  The  gradual  intro- 
duction of  plywood,  particle  board,  and  similar  wood  products  since  the 
early  1950' s had  displaced  much  of  the  demand  for  low  grade  (4  and  5 
common  boards)  lumber,  which  the  study  estimated  at  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  yield  from  Reservation  forests.  Building  timber-conversion  fa- 
cilities to  produce  plywood  or  particle  board  on  the  Reservation  was 
considered,  but  the  study  concluded  that  costs  would  be  prohibitive,  and 
the  higher  level  of  technical  expertise  required  in  such  plants  likely 

would  preclude  Tribal  members  from  many  of  the  jobs  that  might  be  cre- 
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ated. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  Tribe  should  investigate  the  possibil- 
ity of  investing  in  a non-pressure  post- treating  plant  as  a means  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  local  people  in  a wood-using  industry.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  Tribe  work  with  the  BIA  in  promoting  post  and  pole  sales 
and  in  considering  potential  for  expansion  to  a pressure  treatment  plant 
in  the  future. ^ 

Despite  the  report's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  local  sawmill  opera- 
tions, Area  Forester  Paul  Kipp  noted  that  the  small  mill  at  Lame  Deer 
was  "reasonably  successful"  in  producing  railroad  car  repair  materials 
which  were  shipped  to  Chicago.  He  also  questioned  the  consultant's 
calculations  for  cost  and  marketing  assumptions  regarding  potential  for 
a post  and  pole  treating  plant.  That  caution  with  regard  to  cost  es- 
timates was  almost  a premonition.  Admittedly  other  factors  were  involved, 
but  when  Morning  Star  Timber  Company  started  a post  yard  on  the  Reserva- 
tion in  1969,  they  were  out  of  business  within  a year,  that  failure  due 

41 

in  part  to  poor  estimates  on  the  cost  of  producing  posts  from  the  woods. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  impact  of  the  feasibility  study  was 
the  recommendation  from  Chief  Forester  Perry  Skarra  to  revise  the  1965 
Management  Plan  to  consider  smaller  trees  (down  to  6.6  inches  DBH  and 
use  of  the  International  Rule)  in  the  annual  allowable  cut.  That  sug- 
gested reduction  in  the  size  of  material  to  be  cut  may  have  been  Skarra 's 
additional  justification  for  periodic  sustained  yield.  The  study  also 

called  attention  to  alternatives  to  the  traditional  milling  approach  at 
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Northern  Cheyenne. 

TIMBER  SALES  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN,  1964-1970 

The  Branch  of  Forestry  continued  preparations  for  offering  a major 
timber  sale  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  in  the  I960' s . 
Administrative  doubts  about  the  affects  of  a large  timber  sale  upon  the 
practice  of  sustained-yield  forestry  had  been  overcome  with  formulation 
of  the  1965  Timber  Management  Plan  and  subsequent  approval  by  the  Tribe 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  line  officers.  Difficult  as  it  was  to 
secure  permission  for  a large  sale,  it  would  prove  at  least  as  difficult 
to  find  a contractor  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of  establishing  a new 
enterprise  on  or  near  the  Reservation  to  utilize  the  volume  and  quality 
of  timber  offered. 

The  Branch  of  Forestry  did  establish  smaller  sales  to  support  ex- 
isting operations,  particularly  the  Paul  Siegfried  mill  at  Lame  Deer. 

In  March,  1964,  the  BIA  contracted  with  Siegfried  for  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber from  Allotment  Number  14,  Marie  Americanhorse  Teeth.  The  allotment 
contained  mature  and  over-mature  trees  which  the  allotment  owner  wished 
to  sell  in  order  to  obtain  the  income.  Siegfried  obtained  the  contract 
with  a bid  of  $6  per  thousand  board  feet,  cutting  a total  of  30.15 

thousand  board  feet  by  the  time  the  contract  expired  in  December  of 
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that  same  year. 

The  Forest  Officer's  Report  for  that  sale  included  a statement  of 
the  effect  that  the  sale  would  have  upon  the  Timber  Management  Plan. 

Since  the  sale  was  outside  the  area  considered  to  be  commercial  forest 
land.  Forest  Manager  W.  Howard  Welton  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
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effect  upon  the  sustained-yield  objectives  for  the  Reservation.  An- 
other contract  between  Siegfried  and  the  BIA  in  December,  1964,  for  the 
sale  of  timber  on  Logging  Unit  A-201  (Kenneth  and  Phyllis  Burns  LaFaver 

Allotment)  included  a similar  statement.  In  that  instance  Siegfried  cut 
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88.424  thousand  board  feet  and  paid  $8.06  per  thousand  board  feet. 

NORTH  SIDE-ALDERSON  GULCH  LOGGING  UNIT 

After  receiving  no  bids  on  an  offering  of  the  North  Side  Logging 
Unit,  the  BIA  in  1965  advertised  the  combined  North  Side-Alderson  Gulch 
Logging  Unit  for  sale.  They  estimated  a cut  of  approximately  52,614 
thousand  board  feet  of  ponderosa  pine  timber  for  the  unit.  Harvesting 
was  to  be  completed  within  10  years.  The  sale  included  nearly  5.5 
million  board  feet  of  timber  to  be  cut  from  individual  Indian  allotments 
for  which  separate  contracts  would  be  required.  The  prospectus  for  the 
sale  provided  for  quarterly  adjustments  in  stumpage  rates  and  minimum 
cutting  requirements  of  4.5  million  board  feet  per  year  for  every  year 
after  the  first.  Maximum  allowable  cut  for  any  given  year  was  limited 
to  6 million  board  feet,  marking  to  be  done  selectively  and  provisions 
made  for  proper  slash  disposal.  In  addition,  the  prospectus  informed 
potential  buyers  that  preference  for  Indian  employment  would  be  a con- 
tract requirement.^6 

Despite  efforts  to  promote  the  sale  of  timber  with  West-wide  ad- 
vertisements, the  BIA  received  no  bids  on  the  unit  in  1965.  The  Agency 
met  with  the  same  lack  of  success  when  it  readvertised  the  unit  in  1966. 
The  BIA  attributed  the  lack  of  bids  to  poor  lumber  market  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1966  two  smaller  mill  operators  expressed  interest 
in  the  North  Side  Unit.  H.  N.  Black,  owner  of  a mill  operating  in  the 
Sarpy  Mountain  area,  and  Merle  Driggs,  part-owner  of  a milling  opera- 
tion at  Lewistown,  Montana,  both  had  small  operations,  each  cutting  less 
than  1 million  board  feet  of  timber  annually  at  their  previous  locations. 
Neither  could  satisfy  the  BIA's  hopes  for  a harvest  of  10  to  12  million 
board  feet  annually  from  Northern  Cheyenne  and  the  neighboring  Custer 
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National  Forest.  Black  estimated  that  he  could  increase  production  to 

2 million  board  feet  per  year  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time  and 

reach  a 4 million  board  feet  annual  production  capacity  within  two  years 

after  that.  Area  Forester  Paul  Kipp  estimated  that  Merle  Driggs  would 

have  similar  problems  in  time  and  financial  requirements  to  increase 
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production  to  4-5  million  board  feet  per  year. 

Area  Forester  Paul  Kipp  determined  that  the  North  Side-Alderson 
Gulch  Unit  might  be  too  large  for  either  of  the  two  interested  parties 
to  manage.  Rather  than  lose  their  interest  through  insistence  upon  the 
larger,  combined  unit,  the  Area  Forester  recommended  that  the  Agency 

consider  separating  the  Alderson  Gulch  Unit  from  the  larger  North  Side 
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sale  and  offer  Alderson  Gulch  timber  on  the  market. 

The  Branch  of  Forestry  advertised  remaining  volume  on  the  Alderson 
Gulch  Unit  (Resale)  separately  in  1966  but  received  no  bids.  Afterwards, 
the  Area  Forester  visited  with  the  owner  of  the  Black  Lumber  Company  and 
convinced  him  to  make  an  offer  at  the  minimum  advertised  rates.  Black 
moved  his  mill  to  Lame  Deer  and  contracted  to  cut  the  estimated  7.08 
million  board  feet  of  timber.  That  estimate  was  reduced  to  4,534  thou- 
sand board  feet  in  1970  by  removal  of  part  of  the  area  from  the  sale. 

The  contract  underwent  several  modifications  and  stumpage  rate  adjust- 
ments based  on  market  trends  from  $2.50  per  thousand  board  feet  in  1966 
to  $10.34  per  thousand  board  feet  in  1968.  After  several  extensions  and 

modifications,  the  sale  was  completed  when  the  BIA  issued  a statement  of 
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completion  in  March,  1978. 

By  the  late  1960's  the  forestry  program  at  Northern  Cheyenne  could 
best  be  described  as  stable.  With  the  sale  of  Alderson  Gulch  (Resale) 
Logging  Unit  to  H.  N.  Black  and  smaller  sales  to  Paul  Siegfried,  at 
least  a limited  amount  of  harvest  was  accomplished.  Apparently  Sieg- 
fried did  close  operations  for  a couple  of  years  between  1965  and  1968. 

He  purchased  some  private  timber,  but  closed  completely  in  the  early 
1970's.  Black's  mill  employed  an  average  of  eight  local  Indian  people, 
and  Siegfried  employed  an  additional  two  to  three  men  when  he  set  up 
new  mill  equipment  in  1967  or  1968.  Ashland  Lumber  Company  experimented 
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that  latter  year  with  a post  treating  plant  and  employed  two  local  Indian 
people  to  operate  the  post  plant  for  four  months.  R.  C.  Brown,  the  new 
Forest  Manager  at  Northern  Cheyenne,  aptly  described  the  timber  manage- 
ment program  at  the  Agency  when  he  said  it  . .continued  a steady  un- 
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spectacular  gain  through  1967." 

H.  N.  Black  increased  harvesting  activity  when  he  obtained  the  bid 
for  the  St.  John's  Creek  Fire  Salvage  Unit  in  1967.  A fire  had  occurred 
on  St.  John's  Creek  on  July  20,  1966.  It  burned  436  acres  of  grassland 
and  268  acres  of  timber  before  Agency  crews  were  able  to  contain  it. 

The  fire  danger  rating  for  the  day  had  reached  "extreme,"  and  the  fire 
burned  intensely  in  the  timbered  area.  Forestry  personnel  estimated 
that  nearly  60  percent  of  the  merchantable  timber  in  the  burn  area  had 
been  killed.  Foresters  immediately  marked  the  salvageable  timber  and  be- 
gan preparation  of  a Forest  Officer's  Report  for  a salvage  timber  sale. 

On  July  6,  1967,  after  receiving  Tribal  approval,  the  BIA  advertised 
the  St.  John's  Creek  Logging  Unit  with  an  estimate  of  325.478  thousand 
board  feet  to  be  cut  and  a minimum  acceptable  bid  of  $2.50  per  thousand 
board  feet.  H.  N.  Black  obtained  the  unit  for  the  minimum  price  and 
completed  harvesting  and  other  sale  requirements  by  September,  1968.51 

An  upward  trend  in  the  lumber  market  in  the  1967  to  early-1969 
period  gave  impetus  to  renewed  interest  in  other  timber  sales,  especi- 
ally the  North  Side  No.  2 Logging  Unit,  which  previously  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Alderson  Gulch  Unit.  Tribal  Resolution  No.  59(69)  auth- 
orized advertisement,  and  Agency  Foresters  recommended  a minimum  accept- 
able bid  rate  of  $13.10  per  thousand  board  feet,  based  on  the  timber 
value  appraisal  for  this  proposed  unit.  R.  C.  Brown,  Forest  Manager  at 
Northern  Cheyenne,  estimated  total  unit  value  at  approximately  $640,000.^ 

The  sale  generated  considerable  interest  when  it  was  advertised 
in  the  spring  of  1969.  Sycon  Forest  Products  tentatively  agreed  to 
buy  the  Ashland  Lumber  Company  operation,  dependent  upon  the  sale  of 
the  North  Side  Unit.  It  ran  the  mill  on  a temporary  basis,  cutting  10 
thousand  board  feet  per  day  from  the  Custer  National  Forest  and  employ- 
ing 14  Indian  workers.  If  successful  in  obtaining  the  contract  for  the 
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North  Side  Unit,  the  company  expressed  the  intention  to  expand  the  Ash- 
land operation  to  employ  35  to  40  Indian  people  from  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservation.  Other  companies,  including  Wyoming  Sawmills, 

Inc.,  and  Missoula  White  Pine  and  Sash  Co.,  sent  representatives  to  the 
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Reservation  to  examine  the  advertised  timber. 

Ashland  Lumber  Company  submitted  the  only  bid  and  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  North  Side  No.  2 Logging  Unit.  Prospects  for  a stable 
wood-using  industry  looked  good,  but  they  were  not  to  last.  Three  of 
the  most  potent  enemies  of  the  wood  products  industry,  fire,  markets, 
and  finances,  were  to  combine  to  ruin  the  Ashland  Lumber  Company  enter- 
pri se. 

After  producing  through  the  poor  market  period  of  mid-1969  to  mid- 
1971,  the  company's  sawmill  at  Ashland,  Montana,  burned  early  in  the 
summer  of  1972,  and  they  missed  most  of  a good  market  period.  They  built 
a new  mill,  but  it  was  not  operable  until  December,  1974,  and  the  lumber 
market  had  begun  its  worst  period  since  World  War  II.  In  the  interim, 
the  company  continued  intermittent  logging  on  the  North  Side  No.  2 Log- 
ging Unit  to  build  an  inventory  of  logs.  They  could  not  meet  annual 
cutting  requirements,  however,  and  the  Tribe  recommended  relief  from 
those  contract  requirements  in  1972  and  1973.  In  1974,  after  cutting 
one- third  of  the  estimated  45  million  board  feet  on  the  contract  and  us- 
ing half  of  the  10-year  time  for  completion  granted  in  that  contract, 

Ashland  Lumber  Company  was  in  major  financial  difficulty  and  was  try- 
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ing  to  sell  the  entire  corporation. 

Keith  Beartusk,  then  Forest  Manager  at  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency, 

expressed  concern  that  the  Tribe  had  been  deprived  of  income  through  the 

company's  inability  to  meet  the  minimum  annual  harvesting  requirements. 

He  asked  the  Solicitor's  Office  in  Billings  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether 

or  not  the  Ashland  Lumber  Company  could  be  considered  in  default  and 

whether  an  assignment  would  be  required  for  any  firm  purchasing  the  en- 
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tire  corporation. 

By  the  fall  of  1975,  the  Ashland  Lumber  Company  was  nearly  bank- 
rupt and  offerings  its  Ashland  sawmill  for  sale  at  what  Branch  of  Forestry 
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officials  called  a "very  reasonable  figure."  In  addition,  the  Custer 
National  Forest  and  the  BIA  at  Crow  Agency  had  advertised  several  smal- 
ler timber  sales  without  receiving  bids.  Northern  Cheyenne  Foresters 
hoped  that  a financially  stable  company  might  be  able  to  buy  the  Ashland 
operation  with  assurances  of  timber  being  offered  for  sale  from  the  Cus- 
ter National  Forest  and  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  to  supplement  a large 
sale  from  Northern  Cheyenne.  Indeed,  several  larger  corporations  did 
seriously  look  at  that  prospect.  Included  among  them  were  Wickes  Cor- 
poration, Louisiana  Pacific,  Andersonia  Forest  Products,  and  the  Arness 
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and  Anderson  Corporation.  (The  last  two  involved  some  of  the  same 
principals. ) 

All  of  the  interested  corporations  sought  guarantees  of  timber  from 

Northern  Cheyenne  for  at  least  a 10-year  period  and  at  initial  stumpage 

rates  to  be  established  early  in  the  negotiation  stage  and  changed 

throughout  the  course  of  the  contract  according  to  market  fluctuations 

but  not  be  subject  to  the  revaluation  clause  of  BIA's  standard  contract 

format.  The  BIA  expended  considerable  efforts  in  negotiating  with  the 

several  interested  parties,  negotiations  with  Wickes  lasting  to  April 

of  1976  before  they  broke  off  and  similar  negotiations  with  Louisiana 
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Pacific  lasting  from  late  April  to  October  of  that  same  year. 

The  BIA  recognized  the  need  for  a periodic  sustained-yield  ap- 
proach at  Northern  Cheyenne  as  outlined  in  the  Timber  Management  Plan 
and  worked  closely  with  the  Tribe  in  securing  a viable  timber  harvest- 
ing and  manufacturing  enterprise  on  or  near  the  Reservation.  BIA  For- 
esters explained  the  concept  of  periodic  sustained  yield,  both  benefits 
and  liabilities,  to  the  Tribe.  The  Tribal  Council  in  turn  passed  Reso- 
lution No.  293(76),  which  approved  an  accelerated  cut  for  a 10-  to  15- 
year  period,  to  be  followed  by  a period  with  little  or  no  timber  harvest. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  also  cooperated 
with  the  plan  by  granting  exceptions  to  Sections  7,  9,  12,  14,  and  15  of 
25  CFR  Part  141.  Although  waived  specifically  for  a negotiation  with 
Louisiana-Pacific,  it  was  ruled  that  they  would  apply  to  any  other  firm 
with  whom  the  Tribe  might  contract  to  harvest  Northern  Cheyenne  timber 
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on  a long-term  basis. 

These  efforts  were  rewarded  in  1977  when  the  Tribe  signed  a "Timber 
Harvest  Agreement"  with  Arness-Anderson  Corporation,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Area  Director.  Included  in  the  Agreement  was  the  assignment  of 
the  North  Side  No.  2 Logging  Unit.  Arness-Anderson  accepted  a BIA  ap- 
praisal of  the  Unit  and  the  $15  per  thousand  board  feet  rate  for  initial 
cutting  under  the  contract.  Reappraisal  provisions  were  deleted  from 
the  general  provisions,  but  the  standard  quarter-annual  stumpage  adjust- 
ment provisions  were  retained  and  were  based  upon  changes  in  the  W.W.P.A. 
Douglas  Fir-Larch  Index  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976.*  More  than 
half  of  the  100  million  board  feet  to  be  cut  under  provisions  of  the  10- 
year  Agreement  were  to  be  harvested  from  the  North  Side  No.  2 Logging 

Unit.  The  rest  would  be  sold  to  Arness-Anderson  from  logging  units  to 
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be  prepared  for  other  areas  of  the  Reservation. 

Much  of  the  information  for  devising  the  Agreement  with  Arness- 
Anderson  was  newly  acquired.  As  recommended  in  the  Timber  Management 
Plan,  the  BIA  conducted  a new  inventory  between  1973  to  1975.  The  Agency 
secured  timber  type  maps  in  1973  from  color  aerial  photos  and  supplemen- 
tary black-and-white  aerial  photographs  from  Raytheon,  Inc.,  under  contract. 
A CFI  System  was  then  established.  The  end  result  was  a more  accurate 

assessment  of  total  forest  acreage,  timber  volumes,  and  individual  tim- 
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ber  types. 

In  1974  and  1975  the  Branch  of  Forestry  established  the  "Continuous 
Forest  Inventory"  for  the  Reservation  forest.  The  Forestry  staff  se- 
lected 714  quarter-acre  plots  upon  which  they  measured  the  trees  for 
growth,  height,  diameter,  form  class,  defect,  and  other  miscellaneous 
information.  The  purpose  of  the  inventory  would  be  to  secure  current 
volume  data  and  then  to  visit  those  same  plots  in  ten  years  and  take 
the  same  measurements  so  that  an  accurate  evaluation  of  volume  growth 


*The  Douglas  Fir-Larch  Index  was  part  of  the  North  Side  contract 
since  Ashland  Lumber  Company's  operation  was  based  upon  dimension  lum- 
ber production--unusual  in  sales  involving  ponderosa  pine. 
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and  mortality  and  harvest  might  be  made.  This  process  was  particularly 
important  for  future  forest  management  planning  as  it  would  enable  For- 
esters to  update  volume  estimates  and  establish  growth,  defect,  and  mor- 
tality trends. ^ As  a result  of  the  inventory,  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Agency  estimated  a total  of  383,174  thousand  board  feet  (gross)  of  tim- 
ber on  the  Reservation.  Defect,  as  determined  from  an  average  of  seal- 
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ing  on  then  recent  timber  sales,  was  estimated  at  13  percent. 

Silvicultural  prescriptions  for  dealing  with  the  forest  adhered  to 

the  recommendations  outlined  in  the  Forest  Management  Plan.  The  basic 

objective  was  to  harvest  "high  risk,  damaged,  diseased,  suppressed  and 
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over-mature  trees."  Again,  Agency  Foresters  would  make  every  effort 
to  optimize  growing  space  for  the  trees  to  be  left.  Arness-Anderson 
insisted  on  one  provision  which  BIA  and  the  Tribe  did  not  like  but  ac- 
cepted. Whereas  sales  in  the  previous  few  years  on  the  Reservation  es- 
tablished a 9 inch  DBH  as  a minimum  diameter  for  cutting,  Arness-Anderson 
refused  to  accept  anything  lower  than  12  inches  DBH  as  a minimum.  The 

BIA  and  the  Tribe  did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  entire  sale  on  that 
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point.  They  accepted  the  demand. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979,  the  value  of  the  Agreement  was  al- 
ready becoming  apparent  as  Arness-Anderson  had  logged  9,133.32  thousand 
board  feet  of  timber  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  providing 
$437,272.79  in  gross  stumpage  payments  and  establishing  110  jobs,  one- 
half  or  more  filled  by  members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe.  (An- 
other 5 million  board  feet  worth  $250,000  was  harvested  in  the  first 
four  months  of  fiscal  year  1980.) 

By  the  end  of  1978,  then,  the  BIA  had  accomplished  goals  that  had 
been  established  decades  earlier.  They  had  an  adequate  Timber  Manage- 
ment Plan  to  address  the  requirements  of  sustained-yield  forest  manage- 
ment on  the  Reservation  and  the  first  significant  long-term  timber  har- 
vest agreement  that  could  enable  them  to  implement  that  Plan.  Prospects 
for  bringing  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest  to  a healthy,  productive  state 
looked  better  than  they  had  at  any  time  since  the  very  beginning  of  BIA 
forest  management  on  the  Reservation. 
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The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  and  the  BIA  did  not  stumble  upon  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  a much-needed  harvesting  program  for  the  Reservation. 
It  was  the  result  of  extended  negotiations,  of  trial  and  error.  One  of 
the  most  influential  elements  in  the  whole  process  was  the  condition  of 
the  lumber  markets.  Particularly  for  the  lower  quality  of  ponderosa 
pine  predominant  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forest,  lumber  markets  from 
1956  to  mi d- 1 97 1 were  frustrating.  Said  Area  Forester  Kipp,  "High  mar- 
ket periods  occurred,  but  they  were  brief-- like  12-18  months.  Lower 
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market  periods  seemed  to  be  twice  as  long."  Those  markets  influenced 
the  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  in  its  decision  to  leave  the  Reservation 
after  its  mill  burned.  Markets  also  contributed  to  the  Perry  Brothers' 
default  on  their  timber  contract.  Failure  to  receive  bids  on  the  two 

offerings  of  the  North  Side  Unit  also  were  tied  to  unstable  market  con- 
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di tions . 

In  the  1970's  prospects  for  the  lumber  industry  generally  improved. 

Good  markets  prevailed  from  1971  to  early  in  1974,  encouraging  Ashland 

Lumber  Company  in  refinancing  and  rebuilding  after  the  fire  at  its  mill. 

The  market  deteriorated  just  as  Ashland  resumed  operations,  and  the 

company  met  financial  ruin.  The  lumber  market  improved  again  from  1976 

to  mid-1979,  offering  encouraging  prospects  for  Arness-Anderson . By 

1980,  however,  the  fickle  market  had  turned  the  other  way,  presenting 

a challenge  to  Arness-Anderson' s business  skills.  Throughout  the  period 

from  1956  to  1980,  then,  lumber  markets  contributed  significantly  to 

success  or  failure  in  timber  sales  and  timber  management  at  Northern 
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Cheyenne.  They  will  continue  to  play  a prominent  role  in  the  future. 

Almost  as  vital  as  the  sale  of  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  under  con- 
tract was  the  Forest  Development  Plan.  Given  some  impetus  from  the 
public  works  projects  of  the  Depression  years,  the  Development  Program 
began  again  in  earnest  in  the  early  1 960 ' s with  student  summer  work  pro- 
grams and  the  short-lived  Accelerated  Public  Works  Program.  Harold 
Weaver's  report  at  that  time  strengthened  the  justifications  for  thin- 
ning efforts  and  gave  at  least  partial  direction  to  the  Timber  Manage- 
ment Plan  that  was  to  follow.  Still,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
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of  forest  development  has  been  the  incentive  it  has  provided  for  Tribal 
participation  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  forestry  program.  Forest  devel- 
opment activities  have  focused  on  forest  management  and  the  long-term 
goal  of  establishing  a healthy  forest.  Forest  development  has  provided 
many  young  members  of  the  Tribe  with  practical  insights  into  how  a for- 
est grows  and  how  it  must  be  managed.  And  these  young  people  are  the 
future  leaders  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people,  the  future  managers  of 
the  timber  resource. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  TRIBE  AND  BIA:  A GROWING  PARTNERSHIP 


TRIBAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  FORESTRY 

The  Tribe  has  had  very  basic  reasons  for  increasing  its  interest 
and  participation  in  the  Reservation  forestry  program:  employment,  money, 

and  use  and  management  of  natural  resources.  The  shortage  of  those  first 
two  items  has  been  acute  at  Northern  Cheyenne  through  most  of  the  Reser- 
vation's existence.  Timber,  during  much  of  that  time,  was  viewed  as  a 
possible  means  to  create  jobs  and  income  from  either  stumpage  or  sale 
of  manufactured  wood  products.  Relatively  low  quality  of  timber  and  lack 
of  accessibility  to  markets,  however,  hindered  the  BIA  and  the  Tribe  in 
their  efforts  to  procure  stable  wood-using  industries  on  the  Reservation 
or  to  contract  stumpage  to  firms  that  might  process  the  timber  off  the 
Reservation.  The  Arness-Anderson  Agreement  to  purchase  Northern  Cheyenne 
timber  over  a long  period  of  time  ended  the  basic  problem  of  securing  a 
long-term  market.  The  BIA  and  the  Tribe  attacked  the  quality  problem 
through  another  long-range  problem,  that  of  forest  development.  Since 
Arness-Anderson  modified  the  mill  purchased  from  Ashland,  it  had  more 
capacity  than  the  commitment  of  timber  volume  from  Northern  Cheyenne 
would  fill.  So  the  goal  of  securing  considerable  employment  from  pro- 
cessing off-Reservation  timber  as  well  as  Northern  Cheyenne  timber  seems 
on  the  verge  of  being  met. 

Initial  efforts  with  thinning  programs  in  the  1960's  were  success- 
ful and  provided  encouragement  for  continued  forest  development  on  the 
Reservation.  In  1970  the  BIA  issued  a $4500  purchase  order  to  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  Tribe  under  which  the  Tribe  would  establish  a Forest 
Development  Project  to  employ  Tribal  members  in  thinning  on  the  Alder- 
son  Gulch  Logging  Unit  in  an  area  cut-over  in  1957  and  1958.  The  project 
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was  an  extension  of  the  APW  work  of  the  early  1960's.  Both  the  BIA  and 
the  Tribe  hoped  to  continue  and  expand  the  Forest  Development  Project 
with  additional  appropriations  from  each  of  their  budgets  and  from  Fed- 
eral grants  or  subsidies.  The  BIA  retained  authority  for  project  ap- 
proval and  provided  technical  supervision  to  the  Indian  crews.  Crew 
members,  however,  worked  for  the  Tribe  and  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a Tribal  foreman  or  squad  bossJ 

After  some  initial  supervisory  and  associated  production  problems, 
the  Tribe  was  able  to  improve  performance  with  crews  of  10  to  15  people. 
They  confined  thinning  to  areas  classified  as  "dog  hair"  stands  due  to 
the  density  of  such  stands.  The  Economic  Development  Administration  pro- 
vided additional  funds  to  maintain  Indian  crews  under  the  Public  Works 
Impact  Program  (PWIP).  In  1972  the  EDA  grant  to  the  Tribe  was  for 
$365,000,  almost  half  of  that  amount  going  to  the  Forest  Development 
Program  for  thinning  projects.  In  1974  the  Tribe  received  another  grant 
from  the  same  agency  for  almost  $200,000,  which  generated  approximately 
$100,000  for  the  thinning  program.  The  Tribe  used  the  PWIP  money  to  em- 
ploy 20  to  25  individuals  in  forest  development  and  to  acquire  three  ve- 
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hides  and  35  chainsaws  for  their  program.  Under  that  program  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  Tribe,  in  cooperation  with  the  Branch  of  Forestry,  thinned 
nearly  1,750  acres  of  severely  overstocked  timber  stands. 

The  separate  Tribal  Forest  Development  Project  during  the  same  time 
employed  10  to  15  men  and  thinned  700  acres  with  BIA  and  Tribal  funds. 

The  BIA  directed  much  of  this  crew's  effort  toward  eradication  of  bark 
beetle  and  a pilot  transplanting  project  under  contract.  The  beetle 
work  was  part  of  a continuing  struggle  at  Northern  Cheyenne  to  keep  pine 
bark  beetles  in  check,  particularly  Dendroctonus  pondevosae , and  also 
Ips  pini , Ips  calligraphus , and  Dendroctonus  valens  species.  In  1971 
the  beetle  population  had  grown  to  epidemic  proportions  on  the  Reserva- 
tion following  a brief  but  damaging  epidemic  of  pine  looper  moths  which 
defoliated  the  majority  of  trees  on  about  900  acres  of  timberlands. 
Natural  enemies  contained  the  spread  of  the  pine  looper,  but  the  trees 
they  damaged  became  hosts  to  the  pine  bark  beetles.  Other  damaged  trees 
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from  a large  windfall  in  the  spring  of  1967  and  from  logging  operations 

3 

on  the  Reservation  provided  breeding  ground  for  the  insects. 

Agency  Foresters  marked  infested  trees,  and  thinning  crews  cut  and 

removed  them.  Where  the  infestations  occurred  on  timber  sale  areas, 

the  Ashland  Lumber  Company  cooperated  in  cutting  the  infested  trees  that 

were  marked  by  Agency  Foresters.  The  Branch  of  Forestry  operations  at 

Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  received  an  allocation  from  U.S.D.A.  pest 

control  funds  of  nearly  $25,000  per  year  to  eradicate  the  beetles.  With 

that  money  the  Agency  identified,  located,  felled,  and  sprayed  infested 

trees  until  1976,  when  officials  determined  that  the  program  had  achieved 

its  goal.  The  beetle  populations  were  reduced  from  epidemic  to  endemic 

levels.  To  guard  against  further  outbreaks,  the  BIA  established  a moni- 
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toring  system  to  analyze  insect  population  trends. 

Congress  provided  continuity  for  the  Forest  Development  Program  in 
late  1976  (fiscal  year  1977)  when  it  provided  $94,000  for  projects  at 
Northern  Cheyenne.  The  sum  was  part  of  a much  larger  funding  package 
approved  for  forest  development  on  Indian  reservations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Since  the  money  was  in  addition  to  the  funding  levels 
that  O.M.B.  permitted  BIA's  Branch  of  Forestry  to  request,  it  was  termed 
"Congressional  add-on"  funds.  It  also  was  "unbanded"  in  that  it  could  be 
used  only  for  forest  development  work.  The  Commissioner's  Office  allotted 
approximately  $660,000  for  projects  under  the  Billings  Area  Office 
jurisdiction,  and  Congress  made  tentative  commitments  that  it  would  pro- 
vide the  funding  for  about  10  years  to  enable  the  BIA  to  eliminate  the 
backlog  of  forest  development  work  on  Indian  reservations.  Northern 
Cheyenne  Agency  received  a large  proportion  of  the  Billings  Area  appro- 
priation because  it  was  second  only  to  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation 
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in  extent  of  commercial  timberlands.  Although  thinning  received  most 
attention  in  the  Forest  Development  Program,  other  projects  included  cone 
collection,  transplanting,  slash  trampling,  and  site  preparation.  Some 
reforestation  was  also  planned.  In  all  projects  the  BIA  employed  Indian 
labor  or  contracted  with  Indian-owned  companies.  In  addition  to  im- 
proving the  productive  capacity  of  the  forest,  then,  the  program  aided 
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materially  in  mitigating  the  unemployment  problem  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservation  and  in  generating  increased  Tribal  interest  in 
forestry. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  AND  CONTROL 

Fire  protection  and  control  were  primary  functions  within  the  BIA 
forestry  program  on  the  Reservation  from  the  outset  of  Government  trust 
responsibility.  The  more  successful  the  BIA  was  in  preventing  and  re- 
ducing the  average  size  of  fires  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reser- 
vation, the  harder  and  more  important  became  their  task  of  prevention 
and  control.  The  nearly  ideal  conditions  for  tree  reproduction  on  much 
of  the  forest  resulted  in  dense  reproduction,  which  increases  the  chance 
of  a hotter,  more  damaging  fire  when  one  occurs  in  such  areas.  Before 
man  began  fire  control  efforts,  fire  periodically  thinned  the  forests 
and  consumed  fuel,  killing  the  smallest  trees  and  only  minimally  scar- 
ring or  damaging  the  larger  growth.  Thinning  projects,  then,  have  be- 
come an  essential  element  of  forest  management.  They  are  necessary  to 
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offset  success  in  eliminating  fire  from  the  forest. 

Branch  of  Forestry  fire  protection  extends  to  445,300  acres  of  land 
on  the  Reservation.  Heavily  stocked  ponderosa  pine  forests  cover  appro- 
ximately 110,000  of  those  acres,  and  60,000  acres  include  scattered  pine 
and  brush  lands.  The  rest  is  a combination  of  grassland  (261,700  acres) 
and  farmland  (13,600  acres).  Since  the  1930's  the  BIA  has  maintained 
annual  fire  plans  for  the  Reservation  in  order  to  insure  maximum  pro- 
tection. In  1972,  a system  using  a "Normal  Fire  Year  Plan"  was  adopted 
throughout  the  Billings  Area.  This  was  a complex  approach  to  defining 
fire  season  peaks,  fire  load  during  those  periods,  and  establishing  man- 
power, etc.,  needed  to  mount  initial  attacks  on  fires  occurring  during 
peak  periods.^ 

The  Normal  Fire  Year  Plans  (NFYP)  assess  Reservation  needs  for  fire 
protection  and  suggest  means  of  fulfilling  those  needs.  Those  plans  dis- 
cuss special  problems  such  as  fuel  buildup,  access,  and  detection.  They 
identify  equipment  on  hand,  as  well  as  available  manpower.  In  all 
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instances  they  relate  available  actual  fire  prevention  and  suppression 
resources  to  those  required.  With  the  NYFP,  Agency  Foresters  are  able 
to  project  and  budget  costs  for  the  program.  Since  the  Agency  provides 
all  initial  attack,  overhead,  and  suppression  crews,  the  plan  also  out- 
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lines  training  programs  to  prepare  employees  for  those  roles. 

Northern  Cheyenne  has  50-75  fires  each  year,  but  even  with  the  best 
of  preparation,  major  losses  from  fire  are  reduced  but  not  eliminated. 
That  became  evident  at  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  on  a hot 
summer  day  in  1976  when  the  Agency  Fire  Control  Officer  received  a call 

from  an  employee  on  the  Custer  National  Forest,  where  three  towers  re- 

ported a fire  in  the  vicinity  of  Pawnee  Creek  on  the  Reservation.  The 
Agency  had  pumper  units  on  the  two-acre  blaze  within  25  minutes.  The 

Tribal  Forest  Development  Crew  assisted  them.  The  fire  burned  in  thin- 

ning slash  and  "jackpines"  or  "blackjack  pines"  spaced  about  two  feet 
apart.  The  temperature  was  90  degrees  Farenheit,  and  winds  blew  from 

the  east  at  10  miles  per  hour.  Humidity  was  only  18  percent.  It  was 
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an  ideal  day  for  fire. 

The  fire  call  had  arrived  at  9:20  a.m.  By  11:30  the  fire  had  grown 
to  100  acres,  with  spot  fires  as  much  as  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
main  fire.  The  Fire  Control  Officer  called  for  an  air  drop  of  fire  re- 
tardant and  heavy  machinery  to  assist  in  constructing  fire  lines.  Crow's 
Forest  Manager,  Gardner  Ferry,  arrived  from  Crow  Agency  to  help  in  the 
control  effort.  He  requested  additional  manpower,  which  arrived  in  the 
form  of  an  overhead  crew  from  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  and  "I.R." 
crews.  Repeated  fire  retardant  drops  on  the  23rd  helped  check  the  fire 
while  the  heavy  equipment  operators  ran  lines  around  the  head  of  the 
burn.  The  fire  crews  contained  the  fire  by  11:00  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  and  declared  it  controlled  by  6:00  that  evening,  after  help  from 
a rainstorm.  Agency  crews  "mopped-up"  for  two  days  after  it  was  con- 
trolled.^ 

Two  hundred  twenty  people  participated  in  suppressing  the  Pawnee 
Creek  Fire.  The  cost  was  estimated  to  be  $143,619.19.  In  addition  to 
the  suppression  cost,  the  fire  damaged  an  estimated  $67,750  worth  of 
lumber.^  In  1978  Arness-Anderson  contracted  to  log  the  merchantable 
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timber  from  the  area,  reducing  the  loss  to  the  Tribe. 

The  Pawnee  Fire  emphasized  the  need  for  continued  planning  efforts. 
Without  the  system  of  Federal  cooperation  and  the  rapid  Agency  response, 
the  fire  would  have  increased  in  proportions  and  associated  suppression 
costs.  The  severity  of  the  fire  re-emphasized  the  need  for  continued 
thinning  and  a search  for  ways  to  eliminate  thinning  and  logging  slash. 
Harold  Weaver  had  warned  against  the  hazard  from  slash  when  he  first 
evaluated  thinning  programs  in  the  early  1960's.  It  was,  and  remains, 
a serious  threat.  The  BIA  today  on  Northern’’  Cheyenne  is  investigating 

several  ways  to  solve  that  problem. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  the  Branch  of  Forestry  has  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  train  and  dispatch  2 to  6 organized  line  crews  to 
USFS,  BLM,  NPS,  and  State  fires  through  much  of  the  West.  In  addition 
to  generating  several  man-years  of  employment  from  off-Reservation 
fires  each  year,  this  has  provided  the  Agency  with  a constant  nucleus 
of  trained  fire  fighters. 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

The  forestry  program  at  Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  has  evolved  a long 
way  from  the  days  when  the  Agency  "Farmer"  issued  permits  to  cut  timber, 
managed  logging,  and  supervised  fire  control  efforts.  Today  the  BIA's 
Branch  Forestry  maintains  employment  for  a Forest  Manager,  four  Fores- 
ters, five  Forestry  Technicians,  several  forest  laborers,  a clerk,  and  a 
10-15  man  summer  fire  crew.  Additional  administrative  or  technical  ad- 
vice is  available  from  the  Billings  Area  Office  or  the  Branch  of  For- 
estry office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  particularly  difficult  or  pressing 
needs. 

The  Tribe,  too,  has  increased  its  interest  and  active  role  in  for- 
estry on  the  Reservation.  Since  passage  of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  in  1934,  the  Tribe  has  exercised  approval  authority  over  annual 
timber  cutting  permit  policies  and  any  Tribal  timber  sale  contracts  ad- 
ministered through  the  BIA.  It  employs  a Forest  Development  Technician 
and  a 10-12  man  forest  development  crew.  In  addition,  as  many  as  50  to 
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100  Tribal  members  find  employment  at  the  sawmill  in  Ashland,  where  the 
Arness-Andersori  Agreement  for  cutting  Reservation  timber  requires  that 
the  firm  hire  Tribal  members  for  at  least  60  percent  of  its  positions, 
an  arrangement  that  the  firm  has  made  every  effort  to  uphold. 

Never  in  the  history  of  BIA  forest  management  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservation  have  prospects  for  the  program  looked  so  good. 
With  the  adoption  of  sustained-yield  practices  as  mandated  in  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  and  formalized  in  the  1965  Timber  Management  Plan, 
the  BIA  took  enormous  strides  toward  fulfilling  its  trust  responsibility 
of  managing  Northern  Cheyenne  forests  to  obtain  the  best  possible  return 
for  the  Indian  owners.  Only  in  recent  years,  however,  have  circumstances 
allowed  the  BIA  to  implement  that  plan  with  any  success.  Two  areas  of 
particular  importance  would  be  the  Arness-Anderson  Agreement  to  harvest 
the  mature  and  over-mature  portions  of  the  forest  and  the  strong  finan- 
cial commitment  of  Congress  with  regard  to  forest  development  on  Indian 
reservations . 

Today,  thanks  largely  to  cooperative  efforts  between  the  BIA  Branch 
of  Forestry  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  the  timber  resource  on  that 
reservation  is  the  largest  single  source  of  income  to  the  Tribe  and  its 
members.  In  fiscal  year  1979  the  stumpage  payments  from  the  Arness- 
Anderson  Agreement  reached  $338,349.28.  Those  payments  should  increase 
with  the  company's  move  to  accelerate  cut  to  compensate  for  a shortfall 
in  meeting  their  cutting  requirements  in  1978  and  1979  while  the  firm 
upgraded  the  sawmill  in  Ashland.  Additional  income  to  the  Tribe  and  its 
members  comes  from  forest  development  contracts  with  the  BIA  and  jobs  at 
the  Ashland  sawmi 1 1 . 

Another  optimistic  note  for  the  forestry  program  is  the  renewed 
possibility  of  a railroad  spur  running  along  Tongue  River  to  the  coal 
fields  in  that  vicinity.  Distance  from  rail  facilities  had  long  made 
Northern  Cheyenne  timber  non-competitive  due  to  transportation  costs  in 
order  to  reach  the  marketplace.  Although  not  assured,  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  area  of  energy  markets  and  demands  have  given  credence  to 
the  possibility  of  a railroad  into  the  region.  At  least  one  firm. 
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MONTCO,  has  specific  plans  to  construct  a spur  to  coal  fields  along 
Tongue  River. 

Still,  many  ingredients  in  the  development  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation  timber  program  cannot  be  foretold.  The  lumber  in- 
dustry remains  highly  susceptible  to  fluctuations  in  the  economy  and 
associated  housing  trends  which  may  affect  Arness-Anderson  operations. 
Fire,  insects,  and  disease  remain  potent  variables.  In  all  of  these 
areas,  however,  the  BIA  stands  better  prepared  to  act  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time.  The  high  level  of  management  planning  as  evidenced  in  the 
Timber  Management  Plan  and  the  Normal  Fire  Year  Plan  give  the  BIA  a 
base  from  which  to  attack  specific  problems  as  they  arise  and  a means 
for  preventing  many  of  them  from  happening  in  the  first  place. 

The  added  depth  of  intensive  forest  management  now  practiced  by 
the  BIA  on  the  Reservation  has  positive  results  on  other  resources  too. 
Foresters  consider  wildlife,  watershed,  recreation,  and  aesthetics, 
among  other  things,  in  their  review  process  and  remove  or  minimize 
harmful  effects  that  otherwise  might  occur  in  the  course  of  forest  de- 
velopment or  timber  harvesting.  That  multiple  resource  and  intensive 
approach  to  management  is  all  the  more  important  when  one  considers 
that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  is  more  than  a repository 
of  natural  resources.  It  is  home  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people,  who 
own  those  resources  and  whose  daily  lives  are  influenced  by  them.  And 
it  is  with  these  people  and  their  Council  that  the  BIA,  through  its 
Branch  of  Forestry,  administers  the  United  States'  trust  responsibility 
to  Northern  Cheyenne  timberlands. 
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PHOTO  SECTION 


All  photos  in  this  section  are  copied  from  ANNUAL 
FORESTRY  REPORTS  or  ANNUAL  EXTENSION  REPORTS  for  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation.  Photos  courtesy 
of  the  Seattle  Federal  Archives  and  Records  Center. 
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Sawmill  five  miles  from  Agency  in  1915. 


1915  photo  showing  typical  Indian  housing  conditions 
on  left  and  remodeling  on  house  to  right,  using  lumber 
and  shingles  from  Agency  sawmill. 
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This  steam  tractor  is  breaking  sod  on  the  Reser,  tion 
in  1918  in  preparation  for  planting  fall  wheat.  It, 
or  another  similar  tractor,  later  was  used  to  power 
the  portable  sawmill  near  Busby. 


In  the  photo  at  left,  an 
Indian  crew  prepares  to  fell 
Ponderosa  pine  during  1932 
logging  operations  on  the 
Reservation . 
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1932  logging 


1932  logging,  using  horses  to  skid  to  the  landing  deck 


A deck  of  logs  awaiting  the  portable  sawmill. 


Brush,  stumps,  and  residual  stand  after  Indian  logging 
Report  indicated  not  all  brush  piled  as  well. 
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1932  portable  sawmill  set 


1932  portable  sawmill  set  showing  mill,  tractor,  and 
log  deck. 


A choice  pine  log  on  the  sawmill  carriage. 


Sawmill  setting  almost  complete,  showing  lumber  piles 
and  sawyers  quarters  in  wagon  in  background. 
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Busby  sawmill  setting  at  Indian  Coulee  in  1935 


Portable  sawmill  powered  by  tractor. 


Close-up  view  of  the  saw  and  carriage. 
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Busby  sawmill  setting  at  Indian  Coulee  in  1935  (continued) 


Pushing  sawed  lumber  to  individual  piles.  Lumber  was 
used  primarily  in  Indian  housing. 


Family  camps  near  the  Busby  sawmill  setting  at  Indian 
Coulee. 
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Wind-thrown  timber,  1936-1937 


General  view  of  a portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
forest  before  wind  storm  of  July  11,  1936. 


View  of  devastation  from  1936  wind  storm. 


Caterpillar  tractor  replaces  horses  in  skidding  logs 
salvaged  from  wind-thrown  trees. 
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1937  salvage  of  wind-thrown  timber 


Ca terpi liar 


tractor  used  to  log  downed  timber. 


Decking  the  wind- thrown  timber. 


Another  view  of  the  log  decks,  1937. 
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Civilian  Conservation  Corps- Indian  Division  (CCC-ID),  1939 


Tribal  timberlands  cut  over  by  the  CCC-ID  in  the  winter 
of  1938-1939.  Section  27,  T2S,  R42E.  All  overmature 
trees  cut  and  removed  after  being  marked  by  the  Forest 
Offi cer. 


CCC-ID  crew  skidding  bridge 
timber  with  caterpillar 
tractor. 
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CCC-ID,  1939 


CCC-ID  crew  operates  shingle  machine  at  Tongue  River 
(Northern  Cheyenne)  Agency  sawmill.  Shingles  were 
cut  from  Western  Yellow  pine  shingle  bolts  (small 
blocks)  cut  at  the  sawmill. 


Another  view  of  shingle  operation. 
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1940-1941  Indian  logging  at  Northern  Cheyenne 


Forest  Officer  marking  trees 
to  be  cut.  Below  is  view  of 
stand  marked  for  cutting 
under  timber  permits. 
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1940-1941  Indian  logging 
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1940-1941  Indian  logging 


Indian  crew  bucking  logs  as  horses  stand  by  to  skid 
logs  from  the  forest. 


In  this  winter  scene  a 
crawler  type  tractor  skids 
logs  in  sub-zero  weather. 
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1940-1941  Indian  logging 


Indian  operator  skidding  log  with  crawler- type  tractor 
on  Government  IR&R  project. 


Low  stump  height  and  proper 
brush  disposal  on  Indian 
cutting  under  supervision 
of  Forest  Officer  in  1940. 
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1940-1941  Indian  logging 


Indian  logs  decked  for  sawing  at  portable  sawmill  in 
Section  30,  T2S,  R43E. 


Studebaker  2 1/2-ton  truck  hauls  logs  from  woods  to 
Agency  sawmill  on  Government  IR&R  project. 


Agency  sawmill  at  Lame  Deer  in  1940. 
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The  Agency  sawmill,  shown  above  in  1939,  produced  much 
of  the  lumber  used  in  housing  rehabilitation  and  new 
construction  programs.  The  house  below  was  built  with 
lumber  from  the  mill  in  1939. 
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CCC-ID  forest  protection 


The  two  fire  tool  caches 
above  were  constructed  by 
CCC-ID  crews.  At  left  a 
Tribal  member  operates  a 
portable  radio  secured 
from  the  CCC-ID  for  use 
in  fire  suppression  ef- 
forts in  1941. 
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CCC-ID  forest  protection 


CCC-ID  crews  constructed  the 
Bull  Creek  Lookout  Tower  in 
1934. 


Below,  the  CCC-ID  program 
loaned  a fire  truck  to  the 
Forestry  Division  in  1940- 
1941.  The  truck  carried  a 
300-gallon  water  tank,  a 
walking  plow,  and  a 25-man 
fire  tool  outfit. 
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Forestry  lookouts  and  cabins,  1939-1940 


Bull  Creek 
Lookout  cabin. 
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The  Lost  Leg  lookout  tower 
and  living  quarters  con- 
structed by  the  Branch  of 
Forestry  in  1931.  Other 
lookouts  were  built  at  Bull 
Creek,  Black  Spring  and 
Badger  Peak.  CCC-ID  crews 
worked  on  most  of  these 
towers  during  the  late 
1930's. 
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Above  is  a view  of  the  Livingston  sawmill  operating 
on  the  Soldier  Gulch  Logging  Unit  in  1945.  (This 
photo  was  copied  from  an  album  located  at  the  Bill- 
ings Area  Office  Branch  of  Forestry.) 
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Montana  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Industry.  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SOURCE EDITION.  Helena:  1923. 

U.S.  Congress,  House.  REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS.  House  Exe- 
cutive Document  No.  97.  40th  Congress,  1st  Session  (1867). 

, Senate,  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  PAPERS  RELATING  TO 
TALKS  AND  COUNCILS  HELD  WITH  INDIANS  IN  DAKOTA  AND  MONTANA 
TERRITORIES  IN  THE  YEARS  1866-1869.  Washington,  D.C.:  1910. 

. A SURVEY  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  INDIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  Part  10:  MONTANA  AND  WASHINGTON, 
Part  23:  MONTANA.  71st  Congress,  lst-3rd  Sessions.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  1929-30. 

, Select  Committee  on  Condition  of  Sioux  and  Crow  Indians. 

REPORT.  48th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1883-1884.  Washington, 
D.C.:  1884  (accompany  S.  1755). 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service.  RANGE  CONSERVATION: 

THE  EXCEPTION  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  RANGE  LANDS. 
From:  THE  WESTERN  RANGE:  A GREAT  BUT  NEGLECTED  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCE (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1936). 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR,  miscellaneous  years.  Washington,  D.C.:  mis- 
cel laneous  years . 

. THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 

TRIBE  OF  THE  TONGUE  RIVER  RESERVATION,  MONTANA.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  1935. 

, Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  MONTANA  (EX- 
CERPTS FROM  THE  HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS  NORTH  OF  MEXICO, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Bulletin  No.  30).  Washington, 
D.C.:  1907-1910. 

, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  FORESTRY  ON  INDIAN  LANDS.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  1942. 

> Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  FEDERAL  INDIAN  POLICIES  FROM  THE 

COLONIAL  PERIOD  THROUGH  THE  EARLY  1970'S.  Washington,  D.C.: 
1975. 
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, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "Records,  1869-1880."  3 reels 

microfilm.  Montana  Historical  Society,  Helena,  Montana. 

, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Billings  Area  Office.  A SOCIAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION,  MONTANA. 
Missouri  River  Basin  Investigations  Project  Report  No.  116. 
Billings,  Mont. : 1951 . 

, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Tongue  River  Indian  Agency.  "Records 

"Records,  1886-1911."  13  reels  microfilm.  Montana  Historical 

Society,  Helena,  Montana. 

, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Upper  Missouri  Agency.  "Records, 

1861-1869."  1 reel  microfilm.  Montana  Historical  Society, 

Helena,  Montana. 

, Federal  Security  Agency.  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 

THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS,  1933-1943.  Washington,  D.C.: 
1933-43. 

U.S.  Department  of  War.  REPORT  OF  EXPLORATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  TO  ASCERTAIN 
THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  ROUTE  FOR  A RAILROAD  FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO 
THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  1853-1855.  12  vols.  Washington,  D.C.:  1860. 

U.S.  Solicitor.  HANDBOOK  OF  FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAW.  Edited  by  Felix  Cohen. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1942. 

, Department  of  the  Interior.  FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAW.  Washington, 

D.C.:  1958. 


ARCHIVAL  COLLECTIONS 

National  Archives  of  the  United  States  (Record  Group  75,  Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs) 

A significant  collection  of  official  correspondence  relating  to 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  forestry  activities  can  be  found  among  the 
holdings  of  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  extensive 
collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  records  at  the  National 
Archives  includes  archival  boxes  of  materials  pertaining  to  nearly  all 
Agency  forestry  programs.  Documents  in  this  group  cover  the  time  per- 
iod from  the  formation  of  the  various  Indian  reservations  to  circa  1954. 
The  most  comprehensive  guide  to  this  manuscript  collection  is  RECORDS  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS:  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  PRELIMINARY  INVENTORY 
NO.  163,  compiled  by  Edward  E.  Hill  in  two  volumes  and  published  in 
Washington  in  1965. 
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The  bulk  of  reservation  forestry  materia]  is  located  in  the  "Cen- 
tral Classified  Files:  1907-1939."  Under  that  heading  one  finds  ar- 
chival boxes  in  "Decimal  Classification  339,  Forests"  that  pertain  to 
the  individual  reservations.  Included  in  those  boxes  are  letters  re- 
ceived, copies  of  letters  sent,  reports,  memoranda,  contracts,  certi- 
ficates, circulars,  photographs,  and  miscellaneous  items  related  to 
the  forestry  program.  Individual  subject  files  within  the  archival 
boxes  are  arranged  chronologically  by  year  and  Indian  Office  File  Num- 
ber. The  date  on  a file  was  determined  by  the  date  on  the  first  docu- 
ment enclosed,  and  the  file  number  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
first  enclosure.  (Our  citation  for  these  files  includes  the  file 
number,  year  of  the  base  letter,  agency  or  jurisdiction,  and  decimal 
classification,  for  example  6275-12-Crow-339. ) 

Information  on  early  sawmill  operation  and  trespass  may  be  found 
in  "Letters  Received:  1824-1907."  This  large  grouping  of  miscellaneous 
incoming  correspondence  is  an  important  source  for  the  history  of  In- 
dian Agencies,  agents,  traders,  settlers,  etc.,  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
West.  Records  in  this  group  are  classified  under  Montana  Superinten- 
dency from  1864-1880.  From  1880,  they  are  under  Agency.  "Letters 
Received:  1824-1880"  are  available  on  microfilm  under  the  heading  of 
National  Archives  Microfilm  Publication  234.  "Letters  Received:  1881- 
1907"  are  available  for  inspection  at  the  National  Archives.  Forestry- 
related  documents  would  be  found  under  the  heading  "Land,"  which  repre- 
sents materials  accumulated  by  the  Land  Division  before  1908. 


Washington  National  Records  Center  (Suit land,  Maryland) 

The  Washington  National  Records  Center  contains  all  of  the  BIA 
Branch  of  Forestry  records  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  that  are 
not  archival  or  active.  Until  recently  those  records  included  Deci- 
mal Files  from  1940  to  approximately  1965.  Many  files  for  the  period 
1940  to  circa  1955  have  since  been  transferred  to  archival  status  and 
forwarded  to  the  National  Archives.  The  pertinent  records  on  deposit 
at  this  agency  are  under  the  same  decimal  classifications  as  those  in 
the  National  Archives.  Of  particular  interest  are  pol icy-oriented 
papers,  timber  sale  documents,  and  trip  reports  of  Washington,  D.C., 
staff  officers  of  the  Branch  of  Forestry. 


BIA  Central  Offices  (Interior  Department  Building,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Located  within  the  Branch  of  Forestry's  offices  in  Washington,  D.C., 
are  several  aids  to  researching  the  history  of  forest  management  on  In- 
dian  reservations  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Most  important  is  the  Timber 
Sale  Data  Card  File  which  contains  timber  contract  data  for  all  reser- 
vations with  forestry  programs.  A large  collection  of  photographs  in 
those  offices  is  particularly  useful  for  identifying  people  active  in 
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Branch  of  Forestry  operations  over  the  years.  In  addition,  those  of- 
fices contain  a large  collection  of  published  and  unpublished  reports 
concerning  forestry  on  Indian  lands. 


Denver  Federal  Archives  and  Records  Center  (Record  Group  75,  Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs) 

Located  at  the  Denver  Federal  Archives  and  Records  Center  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  are  a multitude  of  records  pertaining  to  forestry  on  Indian 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BIA  Billings  Area  Office.  Since 
about  1960,  records  from  the  Billings  Area  Office  have  gone  to  that 
depository,  although  records  sent  include  inactive  files  from  earlier 
time  periods.  To  date,  no  inventories  have  been  prepared  for  those 
records.  The  only  guide  is  the  group  of  accession  lists,  copies  of 
which  are  available  at  the  records  center  or  from  the  Agency  that  gen- 
erated the  records  and  sent  them  to  the  records  center.  This  records 
center  contains  the  single  largest  volume  of  Government  documents,  with 
the  exception  of  the  National  Archives,  or  BIA  Branch  of  Forestry  ac- 
tivities on  the  Wind  Ri^ver  Indian  Reservation. 


Seattle  Federal  Archives  and  Records  Center  (Record  Group  75,  Bureau 

of  Indian  Affairs) 

Much  of  the  forestry  material  for  Montana  Indian  reservations  is 
available  for  review  at  the  Federal  Archives  and  Records  Center  in  Seat- 
tle, Washington.  Documents  at  that  repository  cover  the  period  from 
the  establishment  of  the  reservations  to  1960.  Beginning  in  the  1960's, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  jurisdictional  areas  under  the  Billings 
Area  Office  began  sending  records  to  the  Federal  Archives  and  Records 
Center  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Preliminary  inventories  are  available  for 
archival  holdings  for  most  Montana  Indian  reservations. 

The  collection  is  quite  extensive.  The  contents  range  in  value 
from  scale  books,  permit  records,  and  tally  sheets,  which  are  of  little 
use  to  the  researcher,  to  timber  sale  files,  which  are  extremely  valu- 
able. A contract,  certificate  of  completion.  Timber  Sale  Report,  and 
correspondence  with  the  operator  comprise  most  of  an  individual  timber 
sale  file. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs , Branch  of  Forestry  (Montana  and  Wyoming 

Agencies) 

There  are  numerous  files  and  documents  available  at  the  BIA  Branch 
of  Forestry  offices  at  the  various  Agencies.  Most  of  these  materials 
pertain  to  the  administration  of  the  forestry  programs  over  the  last 
10  to  20  years. 
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Records  of  timber  sales  contain  the  most  valuable  material.  Cer- 
tificates of  Completion  can  be  found  in  some  General  Accounting  Office 
Files  and  Allotment  Files.  Other  files  contain  Forest  Officer's  Re- 
ports, contracts,  and  correspondence. 

The  339  decimal  classification  files  at  the  Agencies  are  another 
source  of  information  for  the  researcher.  In  1978,  this  classification 
number  was  changed,  but  inactive  or  old  files  were  not  changed.  Most 
old  "339"  files  are  now  under  "1107."  Of  particular  value  at  most 
Agencies  are  Annual  Forestry  Reports,  Annual  and  Normal  Fire  Year  Plans, 
correspondence  files,  trip  reports,  photographs,  and  cartographic  rec- 
ords. 


BIA  Billings  Area  Office , Branch  of  Forestry  (Billings,  Montana) 

Of  inestimable  value  in  the  research  of  forestry  on  Indian  reser- 
vations in  Montana  and  Wyoming  are  the  records  in  the  Branch  of  For- 
estry at  the  BIA  Billings  Area  Office.  This  collection  is  categorized 
under  the  Decimal  Classification  system,  with  some  32  file  drawers, 
nearly  all  full,  at  this  location.  Old  files  are  currently  sent  to 
the  Federal  Archives  and  Records  Center  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Also 
located  in  the  office  are  annual  statistical  summaries  of  timber  har- 
vest, forest  fires,  and  forest  development  projects  for  individual 
Indian  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Billings  Area  Of- 
fice. A large  collection  of  old  photo  albums,  most  dating  the  1930's, 
are  in  the  office.  Most  records  in  this  office  date  to  the  1940' s when 
the  Area  Office  was  established.  Billings  Area  Forester  Paul  Kipp 
has  been  associated  with  this  office  since  the  early  1 960 ' s and  is  a 
valuable  contact  for  information  pertaining  to  forestry  programs  on 
all  Montana  and  Wyoming  Indian  reservations  for  the  period  from  the 
1950 's  to  the  present. 


. a 

University  of  Montana  Archives  (Clarence  Strong  Papers) 

The  Clarence  Strong  Papers  are  a tremendous  research  source  for 
the  student  of  logging  history  of  western  Montana.  The  transcripts 
contain  names,  information  excerpted  from  journals  and  magazines,  and 
personal  interviews  with  lumbermen  throughout  the  region.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  indexed. 

University  of  Montana  Archives  (Records  of  the  Northern  Forestry 

Association) 

These  records  are  on  six  rolls  of  microfilm  and  represent  the 
accumulation  of  six  scrapbooks  on  the  Association  for  the  period  1911- 
1963.  The  scrapbooks  include  auditor's  reports,  minutes  of  meetings, 
membership  lists,  and  annual  reports. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Chronology  of  Key  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Personnel 
Involved  in  Forest  Management 
on  the  Reservation  * 


*This  appendix  was  compiled  from  employee  rosters,  signatures  on  cor- 
respondence, and  signatures  on  annual  reports.  The  dates  given  in 
many  instances  are,  therefore,  only  approximations. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


COMMISSIONERS  YEAR  OF  APPOINTMENT  PRESIDENT 


Elbert  Herring 

1832 

Andrew  Jackson 

Carey  A.  Harris 

1836 

Andrew  Jackson  and 
Martin  Van  Buren 

T.  Hartley  Crawford 

1838 

Martin  Van  Buren, 
William  H.  Harrison, 
and  John  Tyler 

William  Medill 

1845 

James  K.  Polk  and 
Zachary  Taylor 

Orlando  Brown 

1849 

Zachary  Taylor  and 
Millard  Fillmore 

Luke  Lea 

1850 

Millard  Fillmore 

George  Manypenny 

1853 

Franklin  Pierce 

James  W.  Denver 

1857 

James  Buchanan 

Charles  E.  Mix 

1858 

James  Buchanan 

James  W.  Denver 

1858 

James  Buchanan 

Alfred  B.  Greenwood 

1859 

James  Buchanan 

William  P.  Dole 

1861 

Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Andrew  Johnson 

Dennis  Cooley 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson 

Lewis  V.  Bogy 

1866 

Andrew  Johnson 

Nathaniel  G.  Taylor 

1867 

Andrew  Johnson 

Eli  S.  Parker 

1869 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Francis  A.  Walker 

1871 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Edward  P.  Smith 

1873 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

John  0.  Smith 

1875 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
R.B.  Hayes 

Ezra  A.  Hayt 

1877 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

R.E.  Trowbridge 

1880 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Hiram  Price 

1881 

James  Garfield  and 
Chester  A.  Arthur 
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COMMISSIONERS 


PRESIDENT 


YEAR  OF  APPOINTMENT 


John  D.  C.  Atkins 

1885 

Grover  Cleveland 

John  H.  Oberly 

1888 

Grover  Cleveland 

Thomas  J.  Morgan 

1889 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Daniel  M.  Browning 

1893 

Grover  Cleveland 

Wi 1 1 i am  A.  Jones 

1897 

William  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

Francis  E.  Leupp 

1904 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Robert  G.  Valentine 

1909 

William  Howard  Taft 

Cato  Sells 

1913 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Charles  H.  Burke 

1921 

Warren  G.  Harding  and 
Calvin  Coolidge 

Charles  J.  Rhoads 

1929 

Herbert  Hoover 

John  Collier 

1933 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

William  A.  Brophy 

1945 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Truman 

John  R.  Nichols 

1949 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Dillon  S.  Myer 

1950 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Glenn  L.  Emmons 

1953 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Phi  1 leo  Nash 

1961 

John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Robert  L.  Bennett 

1966 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Louis  R.  Bruce 

1969 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

Morris  Thompson 

1973 

Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Gerald  Ford 

Benjamin  Reifel 

1976 

Gerald  Ford 

Forrest  J.  Gerard 

1977* 

Jimmy  Carter 

William  E.  Hallett 

1979 

Jimmy  Carter 

*Title  changed  to  Assistant 

Secretary  of 

Indian  Affairs. 
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CHIEF,  BRANCH  OF  FORESTRY 
(CHIEF  FORESTER) 


Alfred  K.  Chittenden  (Indian  Service 

Forester) 

1911-1913 

Franklin  W.  Reed  (Indian  Service 

Forester) 

1913-1914 

J.  P.  Kinney  (Chief,  Supervisor  of 

Forests)* 

1914-1933 

Robert  Marshall  (Director  of  Forestry) 

1933-1944 

L.  D.  Arnold  (Director  of  Forestry) 

1944-1953 

Percy  Mel  is 

1954-1957 

George  S.  Kephart 

1957-1964 

Perry  E.  Skarra 

1965-1969 

Earl  Wilcox 

ca.  1970-1973 

Gregory  Stevens 

1974-1977 

George  E.  Smith 

1978-present 

*Later  called  the  Director  of  Forestry  and  Chief,  Branch  of  Forestry. 
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AREA  FORESTERS 


George  M.  Nyce  (Regional  Forester) 
Thomas  L.  Carter 
Nicholas  Welter 
Paul  R.  Kipp 


1936-1940 

1941-1954 

1955-1965 

1966-present 


AREA  DIRECTORS 


Paul  L.  Fickinger* 
John  M.  Cooper 
Percy  E.  Mel  is 
James  F.  Canan 
Anson  Baker 


1946-1954 

1954-1955 

1957-1961 

1962-1978 

1979-present 


*From  1946  to  1949  the  Area  Office  was  called  the  District  Office. 
Billings  was  District  2,  and  Paul  Fickinger  was  called  the  District 
Di  rector. 
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LIST  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS  AND  AGENCY  SUPERINTENDENTS: 
NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  (TONGUE  RIVER)  RESERVATION 


From  1789  until  1824,  Indian  matters  were  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Government- ope rated  factory  system  of  trade  with  the  Indians 
1806-1822),  which  was  administered  by  a Superintendent  of 
Indian  Trade  responsible  to  the  Secretary.* 


R.  C.  Upshaw  (farmer  in  charge) 

1886 

James  A.  Cooper 

1890 

John  Tully 

1890-1893 

Thomas  Sharp 

1893-1894 

George  W.  H.  Stough  (acting) 

1894-1897 

J.  A.  Clifford 

1897-1906 

John  R.  Eddy 

1906-1914 

John  A.  Buntin 

1914-1920 

Owen  M.  Boggess 

1920-1924 

Charles  B.  Lohmiller 

1924-1931 

Willard  R.  Centerwall 

1931-1936 

George  R.  Smith  (Chief  Clerk  in 

charge)  1936 

Charles  H.  Jennings 

1936-1944 

Gordon  Macgregor 

1945-1948 

John  G.  Hunter 

1948-1950 

Carl  L.  Pearson 

1950-1957 

Don  Y.  Jensen 

1957-1963 

John  H.  Artichoker,  Jr. 

1963-1967 

John  R.  White 

1967-1971 

Alonzo  T.  Spang,  Sr. 

1971-1974 

John  Buffalohorn 

1977-1979 

vacant 

January,  1980 

*David  Piff,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  Nor- 
thern Cheyenne  Indian  Agency,  Record  Group  75,  Seattle  Federal 
Archives  and  Records  Center,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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FOREST  MANAGERS* 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  INDIAN 

RESERVATION 

Donald  E.  Harbison  (Senior  Forest 

Ranger) 

1927-1929 

W.  R.  Centerwall 

1929-1931 

Carl  D.  Rawie 

1931-1934 

T.  E.  Norton 

1934-1938 

J.  D.  Lamey 

1938-1941 

Perry  E.  Skarra 

1942-1944 

Nat  B.  Hanson 

1944-1954 

Victor  K.  Meeker 

1954-1959 

W.  Howard  Wei  ton 

1959-1966 

Robert  C.  Brown 

1966-1973 

Keith  Beartusk 

1973-1978 

Bill  Watters 

1980-present 

*The  Forest  Manager  position  previously  was  titled  Senior 
Ranger  or  Forest  Supervisor. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Fire  Chronology* 


*The  following  fire  chronology  was  compiled  principally  from  annual 
statistical  summaries  of  the  BIA  Billings  Area  Office  Branch  of  For- 
estry, from  Annual  Forestry  Reports  of  the  Agency,  and  from  Annual 
Narrative  and  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Superintendents.  Other  sour- 
ces included  fire  plans  and  miscellaneous  correspondence.  In  some 
instances  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if  the  reports  were  by 
calendar  year  or  by  fiscal  year. 

In  recent  years  the  Branch  of  Forestry  has  attempted  to  place 
fire  data  onto  a computer  system.  Information  for  the  last  10  years 
was  taken  from  the  1980  Norman  Fire  Year  Plan,  recently  compiled  at 
each  Agency. 


CAUSE 


YEAR 

A 

l 

B 

CLASS 
C D E 

Railroad 

Lightning 

Incendiary 

C 

t- 

3 

CD 

JC 

4/> 

3 

L. 

CO 

Campers 

Unknown 

o 

O) 

c 

<L> 

u 

in 

:E 

TOTAL 

FIRES 

ACRES 

BURNED 

FY  1912 

2 

1,500 

FY  1913 

0 

0 

FY  1915 

1 

1 

1 

2 

FY  1916 

1 

20 

FY  1917 

2 

2 

2 

100 

FY  1919 

2 

300 

FY  1920 

1 

1 

1 

FY  1921 

2 

2 

1,500 

FY  1922 

2 

2 

2 

100 

FY  1924 

1 

1 

1 

1,700 

FY  1925 

1 

1 

1 

75 

FY  1927 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

80 

FY  1928 

2 

2 

2 

12 

FY  1929 

6 

4 

2 

6 

2,940 

FY  1930 

3 

3 

2 

4 

6 

666 

FY  1931 

2 

9 

5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

16 

6,360 

FY  1932 

4 

9 

8 

13 

1 

2 

5 

21 

5,471 

FY  1933 

9 

4 

0 

10 

1 

2 

13 

13 

FY  1934 

5 

8 

4 

5 

4 

1 

7 

17 

778 

FY  1935 

3 

4 

5 

4 

1 

7 

12 

1,327 

FY  1936 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

133 

FY  1937 

8 

4 

12 

12 

FY  1938 

7 

3 

10 

5.5 

FY  1939 

7 

4 

2 

13 

42 

FY  1940 

19 

18 

4 

41 

2,047 

FY  1941 

17 

17 

3 1 

35 

1 

2 

38 

2,044 

FY  1942 

8 

3 

8 

1 

2 

11 

22 

CY  1943 

5 

6 

5 1 

11 

4 

1 

1 

17 

259 

CY  1944 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

7 

43 

CY  1945 

4 

4 

1 2 1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

12 

896 

*Fire  Classification: 


Class  A 
Class  B 
Class  C 
Class  D 
Class  E 


Class 

Class 


0 - .25  acres 
.26  - 9 acres 
10  - 99  acres 
100  - 299  acres 

300  - 999  acres  (Prior  to  1977  this  classification 

covered  all  fires  300  acres  or  larger.) 

1 .000  - 4,999  acres 

5.000  acres  or  larger 
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CAUSE 


CLASS* 


YEAR 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

CY  1946 

9 

6 

1 

1 

2 

CY  1947 

5 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1948 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1949 

7 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1950 

2 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1951 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1952 

10 

15 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1953 

13 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1954 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1955 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1956 

12 

20 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1957 

- 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1958 

5 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1959 

7 

12 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

CY  1960 

14 

13 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1961 

11 

11 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

CY  1962 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1963 

14 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1964 

3 

8 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1965 

13 

17 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

CY  1966 

11 

18 

7 

3 

1 

- 

- 

CY  1967 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1968 

4 

14 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1969 

19 

21 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1970 

18 

22 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1971 

8 

11 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1972 

12 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1973 

12 

18 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1974 

12 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1975 

15 

9 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1976 

23 

14 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

CY  1977 

29 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1978 

43 

15 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

CY  1979 

42 

21 

6 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

j Railroad 

Lightning 

| Incendiary 

1 

Brush  Burning 

Campers 

Unknown 

Mi  seel  1 aneous 

TOTAL 

FIRES 

ACRES 
BUR  I.' ED 

7 

8 

1 

3 

19 

2,353 

- 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

144 

- 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1,280 

- 

16 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

251 

- 

8 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

10 

48 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

130 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

31 

314 

- 

17 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

23 

76 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

15 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

625 

- 

37 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

43 

341 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

170 

- 

5 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

10 

232 

- 

13 

- 

- 

2 

- 

■7 

22 

1 ,202 

- 

26 

- 

4 

- 

- 

5 

35 

232 

- 

21 

•J 

- 

- 

- 

3 

26 

833 

- 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

12 

14 

- 

13 

5 

- 

3 

- 

2 

23 

165 

- 

6 

5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

13 

292 

- 

35 

3 

- 

1 

- 

1 

40 

162 

- 

29 

4 

- 

- 

- 

8 

41 

2,066 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,816 

- 

8 

- 

- 

5 

- 

10 

23 

402 

- 

17 

4 

- 

15 

- 

17 

53 

504 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

143 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

315 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

144 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

222 

- 

4 

1 

- 

8 

- 

7 

21 

36 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

193 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

844 

- 

7 

- 

- 

11 

- 

24 

42 

223 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

290 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

1 ,551 
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APPENDIX  C 


Annual  Timber  Cutting  Summaries 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  ANNUAL  TIMBER  CUTTING  SUMMARIES 
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Cut  by  Government. 


TOTAL  PERMITS  FREE  USE  CONTRACTS 
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TOTAL  PERMITS  FREE  USE  CONTRACTS 

Tear  MBM  ' Value  MBM  Value  MBM  Value  MBM  Value  Are. 
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total  permits  free  use  contracts 

Tear  MBM  Value  MBM  Value  MBM  Value  MBM  Value 
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APPENDIX  D 


Sawmi 1 1 s 


SAWMILL  OPERATORS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 


1.  Arness-Anderson  Corporation: 

The  Arness-Anderson  Corporation  bouqht  Ashland 
Lumber  Company's  holdings  in  1977. 

2.  Ashland  Lumber  Company: 

Ashland  Lumber  Company  operated  a mill  in  1968. 
After  the  sawmill  burned  in  1972,  new  facilities 
were  opened  in  December,  1974.  Arness-Anderson 
Corporation  bought  the  mill  in  1977. 


3.  Birney  Indians: 

The  Birney  Indians  operated  a portable  sawmill 
around  1928. 


4.  Black  Lumber  Company: 

In  1956,  the  Black  Lumber  Company  operated  a 
sawmill  in  Ashland  with  a 2.5  million  board  feet 
annual  capacity.  Around  1967  or  1968,  the  mill 
was  moved  to  Lame  Deer. 

5.  H.N.  Black: 

Black  operated  a sawmill  in  the  Sarpy  Mountain 
area  around  1968.  In  that  same  year,  he  moved 
the  mill  to  Lame  Deer.  It  is  unclear  whether  or 
not  H.N.  Black  was  associated  with  the  Black  Lumber 
Company. 

6.  H.O.  Hayden: 

Hayden  operated  a portable  sawmill  from  1942  until 
December,  1943. 

7.  Indian  Owned: 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  operated  a portable, 
water-powered  sawmill  in  1902.  It  had  a 3,000  board 
feet  daily  capacity.  The  Government  bought  the  mill 
for  $800  in  1911,  and  the  mill  was  out  of  use  by  1914 

8.  Robert  Livingston: 

Livingston  operated  a portable  sawmill  in  1938. 

9.  A.L.  Norris: 

Norris  operated  a sawmill  at  Lame  Deer  in  1956 
with  a 7 million  board  feet  annual  capacity. 


10.  Paul  Siegfried: 

Siegfried  operated  a sawmill  in  1947.  In  1953  it 
was  located  in  Lame  Deer.  The  mill  was  still 
operating  in  the  mid-1960's. 
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11.  Earl  Simpson: 

Simpson  operated  a portable  sawmill  from  1937 
until  before  1943. 


12.  Ernest  Taylor: 

Taylor  operated  a sawmill  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Reservation  in  1916. 

13.  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company: 

The  Tongue  River  Lumber  Company  operated  a 
sawmill  in  Lame  Deer  from  1955  until  it  burned 
August  12,  1958.  The  mill  was  sold  to  A.L. 
and  Leon  Perry  of  the  Saunders  Lumber  Company 
in  I960.  The  Perrys  moved  the  mill  to  Lodge 
Grass. 

14.  Unknown  Owner: 

In  1888,  Agent  Upshaw  reported  a sawmill  operating 
near  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  Reservation. 

He  was  not  sure  if  it  was  trespass  because  he  lacked 
the  proper  maps. 

15.  Unknown  Owner: 

A sawmill  was  operating  in  the  1890's  that  may  have 
been  inside  Reservation  boundaries. 

16.  Unknown  Owner: 

An  additional  sawmill  was  operating  in  the  1890's 
that  may  have  been  inside  Reservation  boundaries. 

U.S.  Government  Sawmills: 

1.  In  1907,  a Government  sawmill  with  a 25  h.p.  boiler  and  1,000  board 
feet  per  hour  capacity  operated  in  various  locations  on  the  Reser- 
vation. It  was  located  at  the  head  of  Tie  Creek,  15  miles  southeast 
of  Lame  Deer  in  1908,  on  Lame  Deer  Creek  in  1911,  and  on  South  Fork 
of  Anderson  Gulch.  It  burned  in  November,  1917,  and  was  replaced 
with  a mill  from  the  Blackfeet  Agency. 

2.  The  Government  purchased  the  Indian  owned  sawmill  in  1911  for  $800. 

It  was  out  of  use  in  1914. 

3.  A portable  sawmill  was  purchased  in  1913  for  use  at  the  Tongue  River 
Training  School  at  Busby.  It  was  in  storage  for  a few  years  because 
the  school's  physical  plant  was  using  the  boiler.  Sometime  before 
1916,  a 25  h.p.  Buffalo-Pi tts  steam  tractor  was  used  to  power  the 
mill. 

4.  The  Government  purchased  a sawmill  from  Portland  Machinery  Company 
in  March,  1918. 
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5.  In  1930,  a mill  was  purchased  to  replace  the  dilapidated  Indian  mill 
that  was  out  of  use  in  1914. 
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APPENDIX  E 


Chronology  of  Statutes  and  Regulations 
Concerning  Management,  Sale,  and 
Protection  of  Indian  Timber 


STATUTES 


Act  of  March  3,  1883  (22  Stat.  582) 
Proceeds  of  timber  sales. 


Chap.  141. — An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
and  for  prior  years,  and  for  those  certified  as  due  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  with  section  four  of  the  act  of  June  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  heretofore  paid  from  permanent  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  dec.,  * * * Sec.  2.  * * * The  proceeds  of 
all  pasturage  and  sales  of  timber,  coal,  or  other  product  of  any  Indian 
reservation,  except  those  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  and  not  the  result 
of  the  labor  of  any  member  of  such  tribe,  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  such  tribe  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe;  and  the  Secretary  shall 
report  his  action  in  detail  to  Congress  at  its  next  session.  * * * 

[March  3,  1883.] 


Act  of  June  4,  1888  (25  Stat.  166) 

Penalty  for  timber  depredations. 

Be  it  enacted , <tr.,  That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

**  Every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts,  or  aids  or  is  employed  in  un- 
lawfully cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys  or  procures  to  be  wantonly 
destroyed,  any  timber  standing  upon  the  land  of  the  United  States 
which,  in  pursuance  of  law,  may  be  reserved  or  purchased  for  mili- 
tary or  other  purposes,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  be- 
longing to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  pay  a fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  tne  court.”  [June  If,  1888.] 


Act  of  February  16,  1889  (25  Stat.  673;  25  U.S.C.  196) 

Permits  the  President  to  authorize  the  sale  or  dis- 
posal of  dead  and  down  timber  on  Indian  lands. 

Be  it  enacted , dec. , That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  from 
year  to  year  in  hisdisoretion  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe 
authorize  the  Indians  residing  on  reservations  or  allotments,  the  fee 
to  which  remains  in  the  United  States,  to  fell,  cut,  remove,  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  dead  timber  standing  or  fallen,  on  such  reser- 
vation or  allotment  for  the  sole  benefit  of  such  Indian  or  Indians. 

But  whenever  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  timber 
has  been  killed,  burned,  girdled,  or  otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  its  sale  under  this  act  then  in  that  case  such  authority  shall 
not  be  granted.  [February  1G , 1889.] 
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Act  of  March  3,  1909  (35  Stat. , 781 ) 

Provides  money  for  the  creation  of  Branch  of  forestry. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be, 
and  they  are  herbby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  for  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  in  full  compensation 
for  all  offices  the  salaries  for  which  are  specially  provided  lor  herein 
for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  ten,  namely: 


To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make  investigations  on  Indian 
reservations  ana  take  measures  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  living 
and  growing  timber,  and  removing  dead  timber,  standing  or  fallen; 
to  advise  the  Indians  as  to  the  proper  care  of  forests,  and  to  conduct 
6uch  timber  operations  and  sales  of  timber  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
and  provided  for  by  law,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  ten 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  immediately  available:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  in 
Wisconsin. 


Act  of  June  25,  1910  (Sec  7,  36  Stat.  857;  25  U.S.C.  407) 
Authorizes  the  sale  of  timber  from  unallotted  Indian 
lands,  except  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

,’fSfco.  7:  That  the  mature  living  and  dead  and  down  timber  on 
unallotted  lands  of  any  Indian  reservation,  may  be  sold  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 'of  the  Interior,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  thd  Indians  of  the 
reservation  in  such  manner,  as ' he  may  direct:  Provided ; That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.1 


Act  of  June  25,  1910  (Sec.  8,  36  Stat.  857;  26  U.S.C.  406) 
Authorizes  the  sale  of  timber  from  allotted  Indian  lands 
by  the  allottee  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Seo.  8.  That  the  timber  on  any  Indian  allotment  held  tinder  a trust 
or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on  alienations  may  be  sold  by 
the  allottee  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 'of  the  Interior  and  the 

Eroceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  allottee  of  disposed  of  for  his 
enefit  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 
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Act  of  February  14,  1920  (41  Stat.  415  25  U.S.C.  413) 


"That  hereafter  in  the  sale  of  all  Indian  allotments,  or 
in  leases,  or  in  assignment  of  leases,  covering  trib  1 
or  allotted  lands  for  mineral  farming,  grazing,  business 
or  other  purpose,  on  the  sale  of  timber  thereon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  under  such  regulation  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  charge  a reasonable  fee  for  the  work  incident  to  the 
sale,  leasing,  or  assigning  of  such  lands,  or  in  the  sale 
of  timber,  or  in  the  administration  of  Indian  forests, 
to  be  paid  by  vendees,  leessees,  or  assignees,  or  from  the 
proceeds  of  sales,  the  amounts  collected  to  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  Miscellaneous  Receipts." 


Act  of  September  20,  1922  (42  Stat.  857;  16  U.S.C.  594) 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  protect  timber 
on  Indian  lands  from  fire,  disease  or  insects. 

”That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby- 
authorized  to  protect  and  preserve,  from  fire,  disease, 
or  the  ravages  of  beetles,  or  other  insects,  timber 
owned  by  the  United  States  upon  public  lands.  National 
Parks,  National  Monuments,  Indian  reservations,  or 
other  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department 
of  the  Interior  owned  by  the  United  States,  either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  other  Departments  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  States,  or  with  owner  of 
timber,  and  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  to  b© 
made  for  such  purposes.” 


Act  of  March  1 , 1933  (47  Stat.  1417;  25  U.S.C.  413) 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  charge  a rea- 
sonable fee  for  work  performed  for  Indian  tribes  or  indi- 
vidual So 

Amends  act  of  February  14,  1920  (41  Stat.  415; 

25  U.S.C.  413)  to  read:  ”the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 

hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  collect  reasonable 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  and  all  work  performed  for 
Indian  tribes  or  for  individual  Indians,  to  be  paid  by 
vendees,  lessees,  assignees,  or  deducted  from  the  proceeds 
of  sale,  leases  or  other  sources  of  revenue:  PROVIDED, 

that  the  amounts  so  collected  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  except  when  the  expenses 
of  the  work  are  paid  from  Indian  tribal  funds,  in  which  event 
they  shall  be  credited  to  such  funds.” 
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Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986;  25  U.S.C.  466) 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  operation  and  management  of  Indian  forestry 
units  on  the  principles  of  sustained-yield  management.  (Does 
not  apply  to  any  reservation  where  the  Act  was  not  accepted 
by  a majority  vote  of  the  Indians. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  Indian  forestry  units  on  the  principle  of 
sustained -yield  management,  to  restrict  the  number  of 
livestock  grazed  on  Indian  range  units  to  the  estimated 
charrying  capacity  of  such  ranges,  and  to  promulgate 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  range  from  deterioration,  to  prevent  soil 
erosion,  to  assure  full  utilization  of  the  range,  and 
like  purposes. 


Act  of  April  26,  1940  (54  Stat.  168;  16  U.S.C.  594a) 

For  forest  protection  against  the  white  pine  blister  rust, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 

cooperation  with  such  agencies  as  he  may 

deem  necessary,  to  use  funds  made  available 

for  blister  rust  control  on  lands  irrespective 

of  ownership;  provided  that  in  the  Secretary's  discretion 

no  such  expenditure  shall  be  made  on  private 

or  State  lands  (unless  so  intermingled  with 

Federal  lands  z 3 to  make  it  necessary)  until 

sums  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  expenditure 

are  provided  by  the  State  or  local  government 

or  private  organization.  Provided,  that  any 

control  plan  shall  have  prior  approval  of  Federal 

Agency  having  jurisdiction,  and  consent  of 

Indians  in  case  of  Indian  land.  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  may  allocate  blister  rust  control 

funds  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  their  use 

and  expenditure. 
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Act  of  March  29,  1944  (58  Stat.  132;  16  U.S.C.  583-583i ) 


Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
cooperative  sustained-yield  units  on  lands  owned  or 
administered  by  the  United  States,  including  Indian  lands. 

Secretary  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative 
sustained-yeild  units  on  forest  lands  with  other  Federal 
agencies  or  with  private  companies,  (note;  policy  has 
been  determined  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
not  participate  in  these  units  at  the  present  time,  (i960 )), 


Act  of  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  787;  18  U.S.C.  1853) 

Provides  penalties  for  unlawfully  cutting  or  wantonly 
injuring  trees  on  Indian  lands. 

(1853)  "Whoever  unlawfully  cuts,  or  wantonly 
injures  or  destroys  any  tree  growing,  standing,  or  being 
upon  any  land  of  the  United  States  which,  in  pursuance  of 
law,  has  been  reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United  States 
for  any  public  use,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or 
lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Indian 
allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain 
inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 


Act  of  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  788;  18  U.S.C.  1855) 

Provides  penalties  for  willfully  setting  fires  without 
authority  on  Indian  lands. 

(1855  ) 8fVJhoever,  willfully  and  without  authority, 
sets  on  fire  any  timber,  underbrush  or  grass  or  other  in- 
flamable  material  * * * upon  any  Indian  reservation  or  lands 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  or  group  of  Indians 
under  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  any  allotment 
while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  remain  inalienable  by 
the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
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Act  of  July  24,  1947  (61  Stat.  418) 


To  declare  the  ownership  of  the  tijnber  on  the  allotments 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  and  to 
authorized  the  sale  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  3, 

1926  (44  Stat,  690),  the  timber  on  the  allotments  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  whether  or  not  the 
lands  were  hitherto  classified  as  chiefly  valuable  for 
timber,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
allottees  and  may  hereafter  be  sold  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  8 of  the  Act  of  June  25,1910  (36  Stat.  857| 

U.  S.  C.,  sec.  406).  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  require  the  payment  to  the  allottees  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
Act. 
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Act  of  June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  788;  18  U.S.C.  1856) 


Provides  penalties  for  leaving  fires  unextinguished,  or 
for  allowing  fires  to  spread,  on  Indian  lands. 

(1856)  “Whoever,  having  kindled  or  caused  to  be 
kindled,  a fire  in  or  near  any  forest,  timber,  or  other 
inflamable  material  upon  any  lands  * * * including  any 
Indian  reservation  or  lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by 
any  tribe  or  group  of  Indians  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  same  shall 
remain  inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States,  leaves  said  fire  without  totally  extin- 
guishing the  same,  or  permits  or  suffers  said  fire  to  burn 
or  spread  beyond  his  control,  or  leaves  or  suffers  said 
fire  to  burn  unattended,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 


Act  of  July  30,  1956  (70  Stat.  721;  25  U.S.C.  407d) 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  charge  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  timber  for  special  services  requested 
by  the  purchasers  in  connection  with  scaling,  marking,  or 
other  activities  under  the  timber  sale  contract. 

‘'That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  autho- 
rized to  charge  purchasers  of  timber  on  Indian  lands 
that  are  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust,  or  that  are 
subject  to  restrictions  against  alienation  or  encum- 
berance  imposed  by  the  United  States,  for  special  services 
requested  by  the  purchasers  in  connection  with  scaling, 
timber  marking,  or  other  activities  under  the  contract  of 
purchaser  that  are  in  addition  to  the  services  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  proceeds  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation from  which  the  special  services  were  or  will  be 
provided.” 
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REGULATIONS 


^Department  of  tlic  interior, 


Hon.  BIKaM  PKICE, 

Comthiutoner  of  Indian  Affair!. 


Washington,  May  19,  1882. 


Bib  : 

1 have  your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo  taking  that  1 approve  of  the  appbeabun  of  Agent  Cnxsey  of 
the  SuMietou  Agency  to  allow  the  Indiaus  oo  thut  reservation  to  cat  dead  and  fallen  timber  end  to  Bell 
the  aanie.  The  Indiana  of  that  agency  hold  their  reservation  by  virtue  of  a treaty  mode  with  the  United 
Suites  in  1867.  It  it  recited  in  the  treaty  that  in  consideration  of  certain  cessions  made  by  the  Indians 
to  the  United  Stales,  and  the  faithful  conduct  of  the  Indiana,  the  Government  set  apart  the  reservation 
for  the  use  of  said  Indiana  as  a permanent  home. 

It  ia  not  claimed,  however,  that  these  Indians  hold  by  other  and  different  title  from  other  Indians 
who  occupy  their  rrservabons  by  treaty  stipulations. 

The  fee  to  the  reservation  it  in  the  Government,  and  the  right  of  the  ludiaos  to  the  occnpabon  thereof 
is  as  nmjuesboued  as  the  right  of  the  Goverumeut  to  the  fee.  In  snch  occnpabon  they  can  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  Government  save  through  its  legislabve  department;  end  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  occupation  will  be  interfered  with  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  unless  by  niiscouduct  on 
their  port  the  right  to  occupy  should  be  lost. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  iuU-nbou  of  Ibe  Government  to  give  the  Indians  a pennauent  borne  on  the 
reservation,  reserving  to  itself  the  fee,  with  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  should  the  ludiaos  abandon  it. 
Tbe  Government,  then,  has  uu  right  to  complain  of  the  character  of  the  lndiaD  occupation  unless  they 
commit  waste.  What  is  waste  most  always  depeud  upon  the  character  of  the  boldiug  as  well  ns  the  nets 
complained  of.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
r».  Cook,  ( 19  Wallace,  591,)  that  the  cutting  of  pine  trees  and  selhog  the  logs  was  waste;  but  tbe  court 
declared  that  if  the  trees  had  beeu  cut  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate  it  would  not  have  been  waste. 

Can  it  be  said  to  be  waste  to  cut  even  for  purpose  of  sale,  then,  the  dead  and  fallen  timber  ou  Indiau 
leaervatioDS  I 1 tliiuk  not  It  is  true  that  it  baa  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  btnber  cast  down  by  tbe 
winds  belongs  to  the  lessor  and  not  to  tbe  lessee,  yet  tbe  relation  of  lessor  nod  lessee  does  not  exist 
betu,-en  tbe  Goverumeut  and  the  Iudiuns  oo  the  reservation,  and  it  must  be  held  tb.il  tbe  Indians  have 
tbe  right  to  use  tbe  entire  products  of  such  reservation  so  they  do  not  commit  waste;  and  wbAt  might  be 
waste  if  done  by  11  teunaut  may  not  be  waste  if  done  by  an  individual  Indian  or  by  tbe  tribe. 

If  tbe  Indiaua  will  cut,  b.iul,  and  sell  tbe  dead  and  fallen  timber  ou  the  reservation  it  will  be  a benefit 
to  them,  uot  counting  alone  the  money  value  to  be  received  from  tbe  sale  of  said  dead  aud  falleu  timber, 
hut  they  will  thereby  ucquue  some  of  the  habits  of  industry  so  essential  to  their  future  prosperity,  if  not 
to  their  very  existence.  You  trill,  therefore,  instruct  the  ageuts  of  tbe  various  agencies  where  timber  is 
fouuil  growing,  tb.it  no  live  trees  ure  to  be  cut  except  for  ose  on  tbe  reservation,  except  on  individual 
allotmeuts;  but  that  dead  and  fallen  timber  may  be  cat,  and  if  not  needed  for  tbe  use  of  the  Indians  ou 
the  reservation,  may  be  sold. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  TELLER, 

Secretary. 

(-Tift— 100.1 
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Jtepariment  of  tlxe  interior, 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  B.  C.,  January  30,  1890. 

To  Indian  Afftnt*  and 

Superintendent*  of  Indian  Sckooli.  - . - 

It  U important  that  the  Indiana  under  yoi it  supervision  be  properly  Instructed  aa  to  tk*  value  of 
forest  and  fruit  tree  cal  to  re*  With  thia  purpose  in  view,  and  to  stimulate  them  in  this  direction,  yon  will 
designate  a day  to  be  known  and  observed  as  Arbor  Day,  the  date  to  be  that  best  an i ted  to  the  climate 
of  the  locality  in  which  yonr  reservation  or  school  is  situated.  On  that  day  yon  will  encourage  every 
child,  no  far  as  practicable,  to  plant  one  or  more  fruit,  ornamental,  or  forest  trees.  Suitable  exercises 
should  be  bad  bearing  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  tree  culture,  and  everything  should  be  dome  to 
awaken  as  deep  aod  intelligent  an  interest  as  possible  in  the  minds  of  both  parents  and  pupils  with  ref- 
erence to  that  subject. 

You  will  submit  estimates  for  a snfficient  number  of  trees  to  accomplish  tbs  purpose.  If  it  la  not 
practicable  to  have  each  child  plant  a tree,  each  class  may  be  interested  in  ods  or  more  trees. 

You  will  advise  this  Office  wbat  day  baa  been  selected  as  Arbor  Day,  and  alter  the  day  has  passed 
you  will  report  to  this  Office  how  It  was  celebrated.  Inclosing  a program  of  the  exercises  aud  giving  such 
suggestions  as  may  occur  to  yon  in  regard  to  the  future  observance  of  such  occasions. 

Interest  may  be  added  to  these  occasions  by  giving  names  to  the  trees  planted.  When  each  child 
plants  a tree  It  may  be  known  as  belonging  to  him.  When  trees  are  planted  by  classes  they  may  be 
known  by  tbe  enme  and  year  of  the  class,  and  when  only  a few  trees  are  planted  they  may  be  given  tbe 
names  of  Indians  whom  the  children  would  be  gratified  thus  to  bonor. 

After  the  trees  ore  planted  the  children  most  be  required  to  care  for  them  and  instructed  aa  to  proper 
methods  of  tree  culture,  aod  It  must  be  made  tbe  duty  of  some  one  to  see  that  tbe  trees  are  not  neglected, 
bnt  that  they  are  watered,  protected  from  Iqjury  by  persons  or  animals,  mulched,  vrrapj-ed,  fastened  to 
supports,  etc,  as  the  location  and  circumstances  may  demand,  _ •-  ■ 

Respectfully, 
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101  officers  11  charge  op 

FORESTS  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 
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Section  l.--The  superintendent  of  each  reservation 
will  be  expected  and  required  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
secure  a wise  and  advantageous  use  of  forest  resources. 
As  the  direct  representative  of  the  Caanissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  upon  the  reservation,  he  must  be  held 
responsible  for  all  forestry  work  thereon. 

Section  2. --On  reservation  where  a special  officer  is 
stationed  the  superintendent  will  delegate  to  him  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  guards,  forest  and  mill  em- 
ployees, and  others  engaged  in  forestry  work.  These 
officers  will  consult  with  the  superintendents  upon  all 
important  matters,  and  the  superintendents  will  sup- 
port them,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  all  acts 
of  administration.  They  shall  submit  reports  to  the 
superintendent,  as  required  by  him,  and  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  through  the  superin- 
tendent, when  requested.  They  shall  thoroughly 
familiarize  themselves  with  all  phases  of  forestry  work 
on  the  reservations  to  which  the)-  are  assigned,  includ- 
ing a knowledge  of  boundaries,  of  the  nutiber  of  acres 
of  timber  land,  of  the  total  stand  of  timber,  of  the 
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relative  quantity,  rapidity  of  growth,  seeding  qualities, 
character  of  reproduction,  adaptability  to  location,  etix, 
of  the  different  qiecir*  found.  They  must  also  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  cost  of  logging  and  manu- 
facture under  different  systems,  local  markets  and  the 
possibilities  of  developing  the  sonic,  and  all  other  prac- 
tical and  livliiiical  work  which  will  aid  the  office  in  so 
nianauiiig  the  Indian  fniv-ta  an  to  obtain  the  greatest 
revenue  fir  the  Indian;  consistent  with  a proper  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  the  forests. 

Section  S.  Forest  guards  ahull  perform  their  duties 
under  ibe  diivciion  of  the  special  foiest  officer  stationed 
ujKin  the  rv-crvniiiiii.  or  under  the  sujicrintendeiiL 
They  dial)  patrol  their  districts  to  prevent  and  report 
. trespass,  fires,  violation  of  agreements  by  those  con- 
ducting timber  ojioratious,  the  commission  of  waste  by 
the  Indians  or  others,  and  perform  other  duties  as 
directed,  among  which  may  be  work  in  the  building 
of  improvement*  of  various  kinds,  aucb  as  telephone 
lines,  roads,  traits,  and  fire  lines  for  the  proper  protec- 
tion and  administration  of  the  forests.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  tho  forest  officer  in  charge,  or  the  superin- 
tendent, they  shall  perform  the  duties  of  line  riders 
end  stockmen  in  exercising  a proper  control  of  grazing. 
Wherever  a forest  officer  is  in  charge  tb®  guards  shall 
he  selected  by  him  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
superintendent,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  recommend 
the  discharge  of  any  inefficient  guard. 

Section  4. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Indian  police  to 
prevent  end  suppress  forest  end  grass  fires  at  far  aa 
possible,  and  failure  on  their  part  to  perform  such 
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duties,  or  to  report  promptly  any  fire  which  they  can 
not  control,  will  constitute  sufficient  cuu*c  for  dismissal. 
At  tiinea  of  unusual  fire  danger  the  auperintendent 
should  detail  the  police  to  special  patrol  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fire. 

TRESPASS  ON  INDIAN  TIMBERLANDS. 

Section  ff. — The  eet  of  June  25, 1910  (SO  Slat  I*,  853- 
857),  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  determining  the 
heirs  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the  disposition  and  the 
sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  lor  the  leasing 
of  allotments,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provides: 

See.  a Tliat  uctiou  SO  of  tbs  act  emitted  “An  set  to  codify, 
rtrlic,  tod  amend  tbo  peual  Iowa  of  tbi  United  Blfiltt,"  •!► 
proved  llnrch  4.  1D0Q  <85  U.  8 Slot  U p.  1(M),  la  hereby 
emended  ao  na  to  rend: 

M Sec  60.  Whoever  aboil  unlawfully  cut,  or  aid  In  untow* 
folly  cuttlog,  or  ahull  woutonly  Injure  or  destroy,  or  procure 
to  be  wrmtoulj  Injured  or  deal  toyed,  any  trae,  growing,  aland* 
log,  or  being  upon  any  land  of  the  United  Htolea,  which.  In  pur- 
suance of  tow,  b.ts  been  reserved  or  purchased  by  the  United 
State#  for  any  public  uae,  or  ujiou  any  Indian  reservation  or 
lands  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indiana  under 
tbo  authority  of  tba  Uultcd  Stales,  nr  any  Indian  altotiuear 
while  tba  till#  to  tba  some  aboil  he  held  lu  truat  by  tba  Govern* 
meut,  or  wbllt  the  same  aboil  rcuinln  tuolleuuble  by  tbe  o Hot  toe 
without  tfca  consent  of  tba  United  8tole»,  aboil  be  Ooed  not 
more  than  f&00,  or  imprtaoued  uot  more  tbnn  one  yeur,  or  both. 

All  forest  officers  shall  report  promptly  in  writing  to 
the  superintendent  any  violation  of  this  law  of  which 
they  learn.  Superintendents  shall  seize  all  timber 
unlawfully  cut  from  Indian  land,  mark  the  same,  for- 
bid its  removal,  and  promptly  report  to  the  Commis- 
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noDtr  of  Iodiin  Affairs  the  Dim*  and  post-office  address 
of  fhe  trespasser.  The/  should  also  report  tha  name* 
and  past-office  addresses  of  all  witoesse*  of  such  depre- 
dation*, ao  that  if  Decenary  the  cases  may  be  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  inititution  of  a 
civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  a criminal 
prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  abort  cited, 
or  tbe  commencement  of  both  civil  and  criminal  actions. 
In  investigating  and  reporting  all  cases  of  trespass  an 
especial  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  all  evidence. pos- 
sible immediately  after  tbe  discovery  of  the  trepan. 
If  tbe  trespass  appears  to  have  been  unintentionally 
committed  tbe  superintendent  should  sscertsin  whst 
terms  of  settlement  may  be  made  end  submit  bis  re- 
port to  the  office  for  instructions. 

FIRE  LAW  AND  PENALTY. 

Secttoa  I.  Section  6 of  the  set  of  June  23,  1910  (38 
Stst.  L,  S33-837),  also  prorides  that  section  S3  of  tba 
act  of  Mints  4,  IPOS)  (33  Scat.  L-,  1093),  be  amended  so 
as  to  read: 

Ike  33.  Whoever  sisal!  bolld  t 8re  la  or  near  * '.'.j  tomt, 
tloibvr.  or  other  tadimmable  material  opou  tbe  public  detests, 
or  ni«o  aoj  tullaa  reservation,  or  lauds  belonging  to  or  ocso- 
pkd  bj  ao;  tribe  of  ludUne  under  Use  authority  o f tbe  Golttd 
turn,  or  u|<on  aoj  Indian  altotaieot  srblle  tbe  title  to  the 
wase  dull  tse  bold  to  trust  bj  tbe  Govensoseot.  or  while  tbe 
now  aba  1 1 remain  loalleoable  bj  tbe  allot  tee  without  tbe  eoo- 
•eat  of  tbe  Lolled  States,  abtU,  before  laavlug  an  Id  fire,  totally 
uitofolnb  Use  flume;  end  wboerer  ahaD  fell  to  do  so  ahull  be 
Aoed  sot  tuora  this  one  tboauod  dollar*,  or  Imprleoaad  oat 
more  uua  eo«  jeer,  or  both. 


roiLZsn  on  ixdiax  nKsutvanont. 


Forest  officers  should  use  all  diligence  in  the  detection 
of  parties  guilty  of  a violation  of  this  set.  Each  super- 
intendent or  forest  officer  in  charge  is  responsible  for 
tha  division  of  his  Indian  forest  into  patrol  districts 
and  the  assignment  of  guards  to  each  district.  Guards 
must  usa  every  possible  effort  to  extinguish  every  Sr* 
of  which  they  hev*  knowledge,  end  must  immediately 
invest  igale  every  one  of  which  they  are  Informed. 
During  dry  end  dangerous  periods  the  selection  of 
headquarters, . mumping  places,  and  route*  should  be 
mad*  with  the  single  object  of  preventing  end  discover- 
ing fires.  Fires  caused  by  lightning  are  not  rare,  espe- 
cially in  dry  mountain  regions,  After  every  eitcirto 
storm  s speck!  effort  should  be  made  to  loeata  and 
extinguish  any  such  fires  before  they  ere  wdl  under 
wey. 

Section  7.  Small  fires  extinguished  without  difficulty 
by  fht  officer  who  discovers  them  may  be  reported  to 
the  superintendent  et  the  end  of  the  month.  Large 
fires  requiring  help  from  other  guards  or  Indians,  or 
attendance  for  several  days,  should  be  reported  imme- 
diately to  the  superintendent  or  forest  officer  in  charge. 
If  help  is  needed  the  superintendent  should  get  it  at 
once,  and  telegraph  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire 
if  any  amount  in  excess  of  $390  is  required.  He  will 
also  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  soon 
as  the  total  cost  of  any  fire  requiring  extra  help  and 
expense  is  ascertained.  Every  superintendent  it  au- 
thorised, in  person  or  through  a subordinate,  to  hire 
temporary  men,  purchase  tools  and  supplies,  and  pay 
for  their  transportation  from  place  to  place  to  extin- 
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gukh  a Ere.  No  expense  for  fighting  a firs  outside  a 
reservation  must  be  incurred  unless  the  fire  threatens 
the  reservation.  Fire  fighters  should  be  paid  by  the 
hour,  actual  working  time,  at  the  currant  local  rates, 
Tbe  time  consumed  iu  going  to  and  from  the  fire  may 
be  included.  While  the  Indian  Office  is  doing  its  ut- 
most to  prevent  end  fight  fires,  only  a limited  smount 
of  money  is  available  for  this  purpose.  Consequently 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  Shat  a fire  which  cat)  not  ko 
controlled  by  from  30  to  40  men  will  run  away  from 
100  or  even  more  men,  since  heat  and  smoke  in  such 
esses  make  a direct  fight  impossible.  Useless  exponas 
must  not  be  incurred.  On  or  before  the  fifth  day  of 
each  month  every  superintendent  will  fill  out  and  mail 
to  the  office  his  monthly  fire  report  (Form  No.  3—480). 
On  or  before  January  3 of  each  year  the  superintendent 
will  submit  an  annual  report  on  fires  (Fonn  No.  3—183) 
^ covering  the  12  months  ending  December  81.  This 
? \ J report  should  be  accompanied  by  a small  scale  ruip  of 
• r the  forest,  showing  the  location  of  all  areas  burned  over 
• during  the  year. 

’ l£i  ■ ■ DSE  AND  SALB  OF  TIMBER. 

T J*  . 

/•.  r - ~ Stctioa  8.  Tbe  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23p 
j 1910  (36  Slat.  L.,  835-857),  further  provides: 

' See.  7.  That  tbe  mature  II v tag  aad  dead  and  dovro  llm bar 
<M  unallotted  lauds  of  any  Indian  rsaerratloo  maj  be  sold  oodar 
refutation!  to  b#  prescribed  b / tba  Secretary  of  tha  Interior 
f and  tba  proceed!  from  such  aclea  shall  be  used  for  tba  benefit 
a ^ of  tba  Indiana  of  tha  reaerraUoo  In  such  manner  as  be  may  dl- 
V|  k rea:  Provided,  That  this  aactlon  aha II  not  apply  to  lha  Statao 
.A  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Vs 
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Kee.  0.  TUat  *6>e  timber  on  any  Indian  sllotinant  lie)*  under 
a irust  m other  psieot  coiilelnluj  reslrleilone  m alienations, 
saaj?  be  aold  by  tbe  ellstlee  wllb  tbe  eooaeot  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  lolertov,  and  tbs  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  field  to  tbe 
allottee  ar  iSleixxed  of  for  bit  beueflt  under  resulatloui  to  be 
preecrtbnl  by  U>«  Kecretafy  of  (lie  lulerier. 

In  all  sales  from  either  unallotted  land  or  from  al- 
lotments the  approval  hv  the  superintendent,  or  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair*  of  any  permit,  proposal 
or  contract  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations, shall  operate  as  the  specific  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  sale  and  removal  of  the 
timber  covered  thereby. 

Section  8.  Large  sales  of  timber  will  be  made  from 
unallotted  lands  as  occasions  arise.  Sucb  sales  will  re- 
ceive* special  consideration,  and  a regular  contract  will 
be  executed,  accompanied  by  a bond  when  necessary.  | 

However,  small  operations  should  be  allowed  in  order  . j 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians  or  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  white  persons  living  upon  reservations  or  . 
of  settler*  living  In  the  vicinity  of  the  same.  .In  *oroe  " 
of  these  cases  a charge  should  be  mods  for  tbe  timber  | 
removed  and  in  other  instances  no  charge  should  be 
made.  The  course  to  be  pursued  will  vary  to  some  ex-  ; 
tent  with  the  conditions  on  each  reservation,  and  the  , 

circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  but  the  general 
policy  to  be  followed  by  tbe  superintendent  should  , 
accord  with  the  following  principles: 

(a)  No  charge  should  be  made  to  Indisnj  for  dead 
or  living  timber  taken  from  unallotted  lands  for  per- 
sonal use.  A stumpage  charge,  fixed  with  a view  to 
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the  encouragement  of  Indians  in  habits  of  thrift  and 
improvement  of  tb«  condition  of  the  forest,  should  be 
made  to  Indians  removing  dead  timber  from  unallotted 
lands  for  sale.  The  full  stumpsge  value  should  be 
charged  to  Indians  removing  living  timber  from  un- 
allotted lands  for  sale. 

{6)  A onnll  stumptge  charge  should  be  made  to 
persons  other  than  Indians  for  deed  timber  removed 
from  unallotted  land  for  personal  usa.  The  full 
stumpuge  value  should  be  charged  such  pawns  for 
cither  living  or  dead  timber  removed 'from  unallotted 
lands  for  sal*. 

Where  the  amount  of  timber  available  is  no  greater 
than  is  needed  bp  the  Indians,  no  sales  should  be  made. 
All  expense*  connected  with  the  sale  of  timber  from 
unallotted  lands  map  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  ths 
sale,  but  the  net  proceeds  shell  be  deposited  as  “ Indian 
Moneys — Proceeds  of  Labor."  The  gross  proceeds 
muit.be  taken  up  in  the  superintendents  account  at 
u Miscellaneous  receipt*,  dess  8." 

Section  10. — Extensive  timber  operation*  upon  allot- 
ments will  be  conducted  only  under  special  permission 
from  tha  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  ths  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Small  sales  may  be  made  with 
the  permission  of  the  superintendent  Except  os  pro- 
vided in  section  11  all  sales  from  allotments  should 
be  made  through  the  superintendent,  and  a proper 
percentage  of  the  proceeds  may  be  deducted  to  cover 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  sal*.  The  net  proceeds 
should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  allotment 
or  deposited  to  tha  credit  of  ths  allottee  ss  “ Individual 
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Indian  moDey."  Tha  gross  proceed*  received  from 
such  sal*  shall  hs  taken  up  and  accounted  for  by  tha 
superintendent  under  tha  asms  caption.  Tha  net  pro- 
ceeds of  such  salat,  not  exceeding  $23  at  any  ona  tiros, 
nor  $100  In  any  on*  month,  may  ba  paid  to  tha  allottoe 
In  cash  In  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  The 
property  of  minor*  must  be  jealously  guarded  during 
their  minority.  It  will  ba  the  general  policy  of  ib* 
office  to  permit  the  tale  of  timber  from  allotments  of 
minors  only  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life,  to  afford 
the  mean*  of  an  education,  or  to  improve  tha  productive 
vslut  of  the  lend  for  agricultural  or  timber  crop*. 
Upon  allotments  of  both  minora  and  adults  woodlots 
must  be  reserved  wherever  practicable.  Upon  areas 
not  adapted  to  agriculture,  where  because  of  the  slop* 
* forest  covering  it  needed,  where  the  leaving  of  s 
second  crop  of  timber  is  desirable,  when  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a woodlot  is  essential,  and  where  any 
other  conditione  demind  it,  the  merchantable  trees  neo- 
etssry  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  should  be  reserved 
from  wile.  Extensive  clear  cutting  should  be  permitted 
only  when  the  land  will  be  utilised  for  egricultunl 
purposes. 

Stction  11. — Superintendents  will  insist  that  all  tim- 
ber cutting,  not  done  under  a formal  contract,  upon 
cither  unallotted  lands  or  allotment*  by  Indians  or 
others,  thsll  be  done  under  the  regular  permit  (Form 
No.  5-024)  and  will  impress  upou  permittees  the  Im- 
portance of  preserving  the  permit  form  as  evidence  of 
their  right  to  cut  end  remove  timber.  It  is  sdvisebl* 
that  <epsnts  permit  books  lie  used  for  opentions  on 
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imallutlit!  lauds  and  on  allotments  in  order  that  data 
for  the  *ii|xriiilriiilcut's  quarterly  timber  report  (Form 
So.  5— tbl)  Slid  annual  report  (Form  No.  & — ISC)  may 
be  readily  sbrtrucled.  On  reservations  of  limited  ex- 
tent the  permit  should  bo  issued  from  ths  agency  office 
only.  On  large  reservations  |>ermiu  may  sl-o  be  issued 
• by  subagent*,  or  other  officials,  ts  may  bt  found  must 
r convenieut.  haul)  quarterly  and  annual  report  by  tha 
superintendent  must  include  the  timber  cut  under  all 
. ; permits  issued  on  the  reservation.  The  sum*  permit 
■ form  will  be  ikiI  by  the  superintendent  in  allowing 
V Indiana  no  cl.-ar  jmrtiiiiix  of  their  allotments  for  agri- 
4 cultural  purpo-e*.  A complete  record  of  such  clearings 
must  be  kept  in  ihe  permit  book.  Permit  form  (5-924) 
will  be  used  only  where  the  stumpage  value  of  the 
timber  to  be  removed  from  either  unallotted  lands  or 
allotments  is  lees  than  $23.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
superintendent  the  value  of  the  timber,  not  exceeding 
£23  in  any  one  year,  cut  from  an  allotment  under  a per- 
. tnit,  or  permits,  may  be  paid  directly  to  the  allottee  by 
. , the  pun-hater  and  not  be  taken  up  in  the  euperin- 
- >’•  tendent's  accounts.  The  permit  form  was  devised  ea  t 
-.^convenience  in  meeting  the  requirement*  of  Indians 
0,3  0'^er  JJ*reon®  toir  ,imi,cd  quantities  of  timber  for 
domestic,  agricultural,  end  grazing  purpose*.  It  mutt 
be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  regular  timber 
N extracts. 

ScrtMn  jg. — For  sales  of  timber  of  e stumpuge  value 
®ban  $23  the  regular  contract  forms  (Form 
’ * *^0-  for  unallotted  lands  and  Form  No.  5-489  for 
^allotments)  must  be  used.  No  isle  of  timber  from 
>-*!  • 
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either  tribe)  lends  or  from  tn  allotment  of  a stumpage 
value  greater  than  $25  shell  be  effected  until  an  exami- 
nation of  the  timber  to  be  sold  shall  have  been  ntado 
and  a written  recommendation  of  the  sale  submitted 
by  the  examiner,  including  an  appraisal  of  the  value 
of  the  limber,  an  exert  description  of  the  proposed 
sale  area,  and  if  ]>otisible  * map  showing  all  essential 
or  important  information.  In  all  sales  in  which  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  timber  is  greater  thin  $250  the 
contracts  must  be  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
approval  In  sales  of  timber  of  a stumpage  value  not 
exceeding  $250  the  contracts  may  be  made  by  the  super- 
intendent on  unallotted  lands  or  approved  by  hint  for 
sties  from  allotments,  lint  two  copies  of  each  contract 
signed  or  approved  by  the  superintendent  must  be 
mailed  immediately  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Stction  13. — Open-market  sales  of  timber  not  exceed- 
ing $100  each  in  stumpogc  value  moy  be  omdc  front 
unallotted  lands  by  the  sujicrintendent,  but  the  total 
stumpage  value  of  limber  thus  sold  to  any  on*  indi- 
vidual, firm,  or  corporation  in  any  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000. 

Section  14. — Open-market  sales  of  timber  not  exceed- 
ing t total  of  $100  in  stumpage  value  in  any  one  year 
rosy  be  made  from  any  Indian  allotment  with  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  having  jurisdiction 
thereover. 

Stctioa  15. — All  sales  of  limber  of  a stumpage  value 
greater  than  $100  shall  be  made  only  after  due  adver- 
tisement. If  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  offered 
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does  not  exceed  $1,000  th«  advertisement  may  be  mid* 
by  posters  and  circular  letters,  and  the  ule  may 
be  midi  it  auction  or  under  staled  proposal!.  If 
thi  stumps  ge  ralu*  exceeds  $1,000  Ibt  advertiseincnt 
must  ba  mad*  in  at  least  two  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  in  tbe  Slate  where  the  timber  is  situated, 
and  staled  proposals  must  be  received  if  the  value 
exceeds  $3,000.  For  sales  In  which  the  atumpagt  value 
of  lha  timber  dote  not  exceed  $3,000  the  advertisement 
shall  be  for  not  less  tban  SO  days;  for  tales  exceeding 
$3,000  but  not  over  $30,000,  not  less  than  CO  days;  and 
for  all  tale*  exceeding  $30,000,  not  lets  tban  SO  days. 

Section  IS.— Timber  which  hat  been  duly  advertised 
for  sale  at  public  auction  or  under  sealed  proposals 
may  be  sold  in  open  market  for  not  lea*  than  lire  ap- 
praised value  st  any  time  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  auction  or  the  |ett  day  on  whieb  bids  were 
to  be  received  as  defined  in  the  advertisement 

Sectiea  17. — Sales  in  which  tbe  atumpagt  value  of  the 
timber  does  not  exceed  $30,000  may  be  made  from  un- 
allotted land  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or 
from  allotments  with  his  approval.  Sales  in  which  the 
atumpagt  value  exceeds  $30,000  shall  ba  mad*  only  with 
the  express  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior. 

Seetiea  It. — A deposit  of  10  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
value  of  tha  timber  advertised  shell  be  submitted  with 
each  proposal  for  timber  not  exceeding  $3,000  in  value, 
and. a deposit  of  S per  cent  with  each  proposal  for 
timber  of  a atumpagt  value  exceeding  $3,000  but  not 
exceeding  $50,000.  Tbe  amount  of  the  deposit  to  ba 
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required  in  aalea  exceeding  $30,000  shall  be  determined 
at  tha  time  of  each  advertisement.  Every  deposit  in 
excess  of  $300  must  be  in  lbs  form  of  a duly  certified 
check  on  e solvent  national  bank,  drawn  payable  to  tba 
order  of  tba  superintendent  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  timber.  Suieiier  deposits  may  be  in  cash,  or  a duly 
certified  check  aa  required  by  tha  advertisement.  A 
deposit  of  10  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  tbe 
timber  sold  will  b«  required  of  tbe  successful  bidder, 
■t  the  time  of  the  sale,  when  Umber  ia  sold  at  auction. 
These  deposits  ere  required  as  a guaranty  of  good  faith, 
and  when  e bond  ia  not  executed  the  deposit  of  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  will  be  retained  until  the  contract  ia  com- 
pleted. In  the  final  settlement  under  the  contract  tha 
deposit  will  be  credited  if  lha  successful  bidder  has  fully 
complied  with  the  terms  of  his  proposal  and  tha  con- 
tract, aa  a portion  of  the  whole  amount  due  for  the  tim- 
ber purchased.  If  a bond  is  furnished  and  accepted,  the 
' deposit  may  be  credited  aa  a first  installment  in  pay- 
ment for  the  timber.  The  cash  or  certified  checks  de- 
posited will  be  returned  to  depositor*  whose  proposals 
are  not  accepted. 

Section  1$. — In  all  aalea  payments  for  timber  will  be 
required  in  advance  of  cutting,  either  as  a single  pay- 
ment or  in  the  form  of  installments.  In  sale*  of  a 
atumpagt  value  not  exceeding  $100,  the  number  of  in- 
stallments shall  not  exceed  4;  in  gales  of  a value  ex- 
ceeding $100  but  not  over  $5,000,  the  number  of  install- 
ments shall  not  exceed  10;  and  in  sales  of  a value  greater 
than  $3,000, but  not  over  $30,000,  the  number  of  inatall- 
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men,#  th,U  not  20.  In  sales  in  winch  the 

: . v.  . stumps ge  value  exceeds  $30,000,  the  amount  of  the 
* * re<11u'r*d  deposits  shall  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
; each  pi U,  but  *liall  net  be  less  than  $2,500  each. 

Section  20  — In  sale*  in  which  the  atumjwge  value  of 
■ ■ '“,,U  r d "^  »«  $3,000  no  tod  will  be  „. 

•pntvil:  in  sale  n,  which  the  velue  exceeds  $3,000  but 
w nru  over  $30.0M.  a bond  may  be  required  in  ibadis- 
f rretiun  uf  'hr  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire  and  of 
! ■n,,,ul“  «o  lot  lived  by  him;  in  sale,  iu  which  the 

S-  “urn page  value  exceed.  $30,000,  a bund  will  be  re- 
.jmmJ  n.  an  amm.nl  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  >he 
**  Ii8!e»rior. 

Section  21— In  ill  tales  of  tiinto  from  either  un- 
allotted „r  allotted  lend),  the  amount  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  to  meet  the  expense*  connected  with  the 
* . “,c  41,0111,1  **  X'lfficienl  to  cover  the  con  of  examina- 

(•  • ''°"t  5u^rvision,  scaling,  collecting,  caring  for  the 

IV  : bntsh  at,d  protesting  from  fire  the  timber  and  young 

R j.  cr>*r,’JT#b  **1  xtandbg.  The  amount  required  for  all 
*sI*DSes  mu5t  determined  to  a large  extent  from 
eiP<'nenc«.  »nd  may  be  a percentage  of  tbs  receipt*  or 
"rt®,n  rt,e  lJCr  thousand  feet  of  timber  cut 
,,  cti®B  22.— The  maximum  period*  which  shall  be 
& , aft"  ,b*  «*•«•  01  *»“  <*>"<» ct  for  the  cuUing 

II  ijil  *na  rfmor!j  of  tha  timber  purchased  shall  be  as  fol- 
V.;j  \ ,owt:  for  “,e*  of  *1,000  st  am  page  value,  or  less,  on* 
>:\r.{  Jttr;  lor  “lea  ov“  *1.000,  but  not  exceeding  $5  000. 

iOT  “lM  °T“  $i’000>  but  "0l  exceeding 
501  , • yeef*;  for  sales  exoreding  $50,000,  the 
£ -r  number  ..f  years  fixed  in  the  advenisernem.  However, 
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the  cutting  and  removol  of  any  amount  shall  not  be 
so  distributed  over  the  allowed  period  ns  to  render  tha 
cost  of  supervision  unreasonably  high. 

Section  S3. — The  right  of  the  superintendent,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  the  Secretary  ©I 
the  Interior  to  waive  technical  defect*  in  advertise- 
ments and  proposal*  and  to  reject  any  end  all  pro- 
posal* shall  be  reserved  in  all  cases  according  as  each 
hat  authority  to  make  sales. 

Section  24. — All  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber  from 
unallotted  land*  or  from  allotments  must  be  executed 
in  quadruplicate.  If  the  sale  is  for  timber  of  such  a 
value  that  the  contract  can  not  be  made  or  approved  by 
the  superintendent  all  copies  must  be  forwarded  to  tha 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  If  the  contracts  ar® 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  one  copy  will  be  retained  in  the  Indian 
Office,  one  copy  filed  in  the  auditor’s  office,  and  two 
copies  returned  to  the  superintendent.  A copy  must  be 
kept  in  the  agency  file,  end  the  fourth  copy  should  be 
given  to  the  contractor.  If  the  contract  is  for  the  sale 
of  timber  from  an  allotment  it  should  be  executed  in 
quintuplicate,  in  order  that  a copy  may  be  available 
for  presentation  to  the  allottee  upon  request. 

SALE  OF  TIMBER  OF  MINORS. 

Section  25.— A contract  for  the  ssle  of  the  timber  on 
the  allotment  of  e minor  under  the  set  of  June  25, 1010, 
must  be  signed  by  tbe  father,  mother,  superintendent, 
or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the  agency,  in  the  order 
asi— u a 
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, named.  In  timber  sales  from  allotments  the  oaune  pre- 
caution lor  the  future  interests  of  the  minor  sltould  be 
. observed  as  s court  of  chancery  or  guardianship  would 
exercise  In  authorising  the  conversion  of  the  property 
■-  of  a minor  into  enotlter  form,  or  the  use  of  the  prin- 
cipal for  necessities.  Such  sales  will  never  bo  approved 
as  0 matter  of  course,  but  la  all  eases  stud  be 
, , thoroughly  considered  and  moot  carefully  supervised. 


. SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CONTRACTS. 

"*  'i,  Section  16.—' The  allowable  height  of  stumps  should 
. usutlly  be  fixed  at  10, 13,  If,  16,  or  18  inches  and  should 
’ nevtr  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  tree  at  the  top  of  the 
' stump,  unless  the  trees  are  excessively  swell-butted  or 
both  badly  and  generally  affected  with  shake.  Where 
the  trees  are  small  the  maximum  stump  beight  may  be 
fixed  at  leas  than  18  inches.  The  maximum  diameter 
: of  the  base  of  top*  should  l>e  fixed  ao  as  to  utilize  ell 
timber  which  may  be  taken  without  loss  by  the  use  of 
methods  of  logging  and  utilization  which  are  ccono- 
7?  saieal  and  feasible.  Wherever  the  market  conditions 
*?and  the  kind  of  timber  being  cut  will  permit,  all  trees 
; should  be  utilized  to  e diameter  of  6 inches  in  the  top*. 
':?If  trill  smaller  timber  is  merchantsble  tbe  purchaser 
-•5  should  be  required  to  take  it  and  pay  for  it 

Sectiaa  27. — The  general  minimum  diameter  limits  to 
which  trees  will  be  cut  os  stipulated  in  the  contract  will 


\ f vary  greatly  with  local  condition!,  but  upon  lands 
!'g  ^ which  ana  to  be  kept  as  timber  lands  should  ba  such 
•r  ii^es  to  leaTe  sufficient  seed  trees  in  ell  cases,  and  in  most 

mir- 


instances  such  as  to  leave  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chantable aland  at  a basts  for  future  timber  crops. 

Sectiaa  28. — Ordinarily  the  brush  aliould  be  piled  at 
the  time  of  cutting  and  burned  either  as  piled  or  aa 
toon  thereafter  as  it  can  be  conveniently  dona,  A good 
time  to  burn  brush  which  has  accumulated  during  tha 
summer  or  lain  over  from  tha  previoua  winter's  log- 
ging is  directly  after  the  first  fall  of  snow  in  tha 
autumn.  Where  there  is  a special  danger  of  aoil  arc- 
•ion,  or  where  on  a steep  slops  or  in  a dry  locality  a 
aoil  covering  is  needed  to  insure  reproduction,  the  brush  ' 
may  be  scattered.  Occasionally  tbe  burning  of  brush  - 
will  be  impracticable  because  of  the  density  of  tha 
stand  of  timber  which  is  not  cut.  The  piling  and  burn- 
ing of  the  brush  should  be  intiiiiJ  upon  in  all  taM 
where  there  is  any  substantial  doubt  as  to  tbe  method 
of  disposal  which  should  be  used.  Superintendents  and 
special  forest  officers  in  charge  of  timber  operations  - 
era  particularly  cautioned  that  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  such  questions  and  the  strictest  supervision  of 
brush  disposal,  to  tha  end  that  fire  danger  is  reduced 
to  tha  minimum,  will  be  required  by  the  offioe. 

MARKING. 

Section  29. — When  atanding  timber  is  marked  for  cut- 
ting, the  letters  “ U.  S."  should  be  stomped  low  enough 
on  the  tree  to  appear  dearly  on  the  slump  sfter  the 
tree  is  cut.  Where  snow  may  conceal  the  marking 
from  tha  cutters,  each  tree  must  also  be  marked  at  a 
point  several  feet  from  the  ground.  Witness  tree*  or 
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soy  tree  blazed  to  mark  tbe  line  of  any  Government 
turrey  should  never  be  marked  or  otherwise  designated 
for  cutting.  (Act  of  June  10, 1896, 29  Slat.  L.,921.)  All 
. mature  and  over-mature  trees  and  merchantable  trees 
of  und&iruble  species  should  be  marked.  D ideas 
needed  for  seed,  all  trees  which  show  defects  such  as 
punk  knots,  spike  tups,  bud  crooks,  low  forks,  fire  scare, 
cat-face*,  or  frost  cracks,  should  be  marked.  Tho 
officer  doing  the  marking  should  not  be  unreasonable 
in  requiring  purchasers  to  take  defective  trees,  but  as 
a gvncrul  rule  those  which  will  yield  one  merchantable 
log  should  be  morked.  Poorly  crowned  or  crowded 
- trees  of  any  u>able  size  should  be  marked.  Thrifty, 
young,  rapidly  growing  trees  of  desirable  species 
, should  not  be  marked  even  if  they  have  a diameter 
larger  than  the  minimum  stated  in  the  cootraeL  Where 
, the  danger  of  windfall,  or  tilt  need  for  protection  of 
...  tlit  soil  from  erosion  is  great,  the  number  of  Ireea 
; A;  ’ marked  for  removal  should  be  very  limited.  Each 
RlrjT  tree  left  should  have  its  crown  free  enough  for  vigorous 
growth.  As  a rule  trees  left  for  seed  should  be  young 
l-we'  trees  which  will  yield  good  lumber  in  the  future.  In 
|}' j mixed  forests  ell  seed  trees  should  be  of  the  more 
valuable  species.  If  there  is  danger  that  fire  will  run 
over  the  cutting  area,  enough  trees  should  be  left  to 
seed  the  ground  fully  even  though  reproduction  is 
, Aj'j-^prment  at  the  time  of  tbe  cutting.  To  give  good  re- 
suits,  seed  trees  of  most  species  should  not  be  farther 
•d^ffspsrt  then  twice  their  height,  sod  should  be  evenly 
^distributed  over  the  cutting  ires.  On  the  edge  of 
openings,  such  as  old  burns,  seed  trees  should  be  left 
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on  the  tide  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  blow. 
Isolated,  thrifty  trees  of  desirable  species  should  ba 
marked  only  when  it  is  evident  that  this  species  will 
not  grow  well  on  thit  particular  aituotion.  Tha 
marker  should  first  decide  whieh  trees  ere  to  ba  left 
and  then  mark  the  trees  to  be  removed-  Doubt  whether 
s tree  should  be  left  for  seed  or  protection  ahould  be 
resolved  in  fevor  of  leaving,  end  e defective  tree  should 
be  marked  if  there  it  doubt  as  to  its  being  classed  as 
merchantable.  When  dead  timber  is  to  be  cut,  the 
boundary  of  the  cutting  area  may  be  marked  end  the 
marking  of  individual  trees  omitted.  If  for  eoy  reason 
trees  within  such  an  area  are  to  be  reserved  from  cut- 
ting they  should  be  marked. 

SCALING. 

Section  SO. — All  saw  timber  ahould  be  scaled.  Etch 
log  must  be  numbered  with  crayon.  The  number  should 
be  the  same  as  that  opposite  which  the  scale  of  the  log 
U recorded  in  the  scale  book.  The  logs  in  all  skid  ways 
must  be  counted  and  the  number  in  each  checked  with 
the  entriea  in  the  scale  book.  Diameters  of  logs  will 
be  measured  at  the  small  end  inside  the  bark  end  tbe 
scale  recorded  which  corresponds  with  the  nearest  inch 
shove  or  below  the  ectuil  diameter.  Logs  which  are 
not  round  should  be  scaled  on  the  average  diameter. 
Proper  deductions  should  be  made  for  defects  in  logs, 
but  no  deduction  for  curves  or  sweep  should  be  made 
in  scaling  lengths  which  exceed  10  feet  Logs  and  other 
timber  so  defective  as  to  be  absolutely  worthless  should 
not  be  stamped.  Unsound  or  crooked  logs  should  be 
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tcalnl  down  lo  lh«  actual  cun  ten  I a of  merchantable 
material  All  partially  unsound  but  merchantable  tim- 
ber must  be  scaled.  whether  removed  or  not,  wherever 
the  merchtnlelde  materiel  in  the  Mine  will  pay  for 
the  sawing.  Tlx  «e*le  book  is  Form  b-02i 

Section  31. — The  purchasers  may  be  required  to  skid 
logs,  lo  msrk  the  tup  ends,  end  place  them  even  in  the 
pile,  and  to  skid  Inga  of  different  lengths  in  separate 
pile*  as  shall  be  necessary  for  convenient  scaling,  log 
lengths  should  be  accurately  measured  at.  frequent 
intervals  to  insure  that  they  do  not  overrun  the  I 
extra  inches  allowed  for  trimming.  Logs  should  ba 
skidded  for  scaling  if  the  coat  of  scaling  will  be  ma- 
terially decre a«ed  by  this  requirement. 

Scctios  32. — The  Scribner  “ Decimal  C " log  rule  shall 
be  used  in  scaling.  This  rule  drops  the  units  and  gives 
the  contents  of  a log  in  tbs  nearest  number  of  lens. 
Thus,  the  contents  of  a IG-foot  log  12  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  TO  board  feet  according  to  Scribner's  computa- 
tion, is  evened  off  to  SO  and  given  as  8;  the  803  board 
feet  in  a 24-inch  log  12  feet  long  art  rounded  off  to 
300  and  appear  as  30  in  tha  table.  The  total  scale  of  s 
log  in  board  feet  is  obtained  by  multiplying  by  10  the 
number  read  from  the  scale  stick.  Tbs  Scribner 
'Decimal  C”  log  rule  for  logs  from  6 to  10  feet  in 
length  end  from  C to  120  inches  in  diameter  is  as 
follows: 
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Strikur  Lof  gala 
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ScribrwT  Log  gale— Continued. 


Smbiur  Log  Suh — Continued, 
puetwes  "C.*l 


Section  JJ, — In  all  ordinary  sales  the  maximum  scal- 
ing length  of  logs  shall  be  18  feet  No  scaling  lengths 
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; . in  eitoi  of  13  feet  shall  lb®  allowed  under  any  eir- 
"•  ;!  cumalanoea  without  the  special  permission  of  U>*  Com- 
mini  oner  of  Indian  Affairs.  If  a log  exceeds  13  feat 
; i la  length  it  will  be  scaled  u two  or  more  logs,  in 
. lengths  not  less  than  19  feet  where  practicable.  Tha 
f-  fallowing  table  shows  bow  the  lengths  sliould  ba 
* divided  in  the  scaling  of  legs  18  to  60  feet  long.  Tha 
number  of  inches  to  be  added  to  tha  diameter,  at  tha 
points  of  division  made  for  scaling  purposes  from  the 
top  toward  the  butt  of  a long  log  to  allow  for  taper, 
is  placed  under  each  length. 
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Tor  example,  a 49-foot  log,  10  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  would  be  scaled  aa: 

Out  11-foot  toe  with  a dbioxtcr  of  It  toeboo. 

Oh  14-foot  lof  with  a dtauoiar  of  11  locboa. 

Ono  lb  foot  lot  with  a dloiuWor  of  11  tachoa. 

Thia  tahla  ia  blended  only  aa  a guide.  Tha  allow- 
ance for  taper  should  ba  varied  to  conform  to  the  actual 
taper. 

Section  St— When  scaled  each  stick  of  saw  logs,  tim- 
bers, ties,  potto,  poles,  piles,  or  ofulla  must  be  stamped 
•‘U.  8."  on  at  least  one  end.  Cord  wood  must  be 
stamped  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  each  pile  and  on  at 
least  10  pisces  b each  cord.  In  the  absence  of  a scale 
(tick  or  where  tha  position  of  tha  logs  in  piles  makes 
the  use  of  ■ scale  stick  difficult,  the  diameters  and 
lengths  of  the  log*  or  poles  may  be  tallied  and  tha  con- 
tents figured  from  a scale  table  later.  Tits  may  ba  ac- 
tually scaled, -or  they  may  be  counted  and  tho. number 
multiplied  by  the  average  contents.  Ordinarily  8-foot, 
standard  face  ties  may  be  rated  at  83)  board-feet  each, 
or  80  tias  to  tha  one  thousand  feet;  8-foot  second- 
class  ties  and  3-foot  standard-face  ties  may  be  rated  at 
95  board-feet  each,  or  40  tie*  to  tha  thousand  feet. 
Shake  and  ahingla  bolt  materiol  may  be  measured  either 
by  the  cord  or  by  the  thousand-feet  board  measure. 
Poles,  posts,  piles,  etc.,  may  ba  scaled,  told  by  the  linear 
foot  or  by  tha  pitot  aa  circumstances  make  advisable. 
Tha  equivalent  b board-feet  of  a cord  of  wood  will 
vary  from  BOO  to  700.  A eubic  foot  of  round  timber 
contains  from  6 to  8 board  feet  of  sawn  lumber.  Twelve 
board  feet  of  lumber  equal  1 cubic  foot.  An  ordinary 
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fence  poet  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  5 board  feet 
or  1)  cubic  feet,  and  an  ordinary  telephone  pole  to  00 
board  feet,  or  10  cubic  feet.  Five  laths  equal  I board 
foot  and  CO  laths  1 cubic  foot,  while  10  shingles  equal 
1 board  foot  and  1,000  shingles  about  .8  cubic  feet. 

AGENCY  SAWMILLS. 

Scetion  33. — The  agency  sawmill  hat  important  possi- 
bilities as  a means  of  training  Indiana  in  habits  of 
work,  as  an  incentive  to  improved  bousing  conditions 
and  other  improvements  on  allotments,  and  ai  a source 
of  revenue  for  the  general  uplift  of  the  tribe.  The 
- gratuitous  issue  of  lumber  should  be  restricted  to  indi- 
. . gent  Indians  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  eam  their  own  living.  The 
. ' cost  of  sawing  timber,  cut  from  allotments,  should  be 
paid  by  the  Indians  for  whom  tbe  sawing  ia  done,  and 
• both  the  stumpaga  value  and  the  cost  of  sawing  should 
, , be  covered  bv  the  price  at  which  lumber  cut  from  tribal 
lands  is  sold  to  able-bodied  Indians.  In  lieu  of  paying 
cash,  such  Indians  may  be  allowed  to  perform  work 
, as  an  equivalent  of  tba  stumpaga  value  and  the  cort  of 
j'c  sawing  for  oil  lumber  which  they  receive.  No  profit 
Vj  for  the  mil]  thould  be  expected  upon  timber  cut  from 
allotments  sod  brought  to  the  mill  by  the  allottee,  nor 
~ upas  lumber  cut  from  tribal  lands  and  sold  to  tbe 
. ' * * Indians  for  their  personal  use.  Upon  timber  cut  from 
''"tribal  land,  manufactured  at  tha  mill  and  sold  to  per- 
sons  other  than  Indiana,  or  to  Indians  for  sale  to  others, 
V.  » profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  should  be  realized. 
V;  J In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
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accept  pay  for  tawing  and  for  stumpage  in  tha  form 
of  a toll  of  the  lumber  sawn.  Tha  percentage  which  [ 

should  be  deducted  at  a toll  will  depend  upon  the  coct 
of  sawing  and  tho  value  of  the  lawn  lumber  at  the 
particular  mill.  In  general  the  cost  of  rough  tawing 
at  agency  mills  will  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  product  at  the  mill,  end  this  coat 
will  determine  tbe  proportion  to  be  deducted.  Tho 
amount  of  toll  to  bo  deducted  for  sawing,  dressing,  and 
matching  will  vary  from  one-third  to  two-fiftlit  of  the  | 

value  of  the  product,  anil  the  toll  sliould  be  fixed  ac- 
cordingly. If  the  timber  is  cut  from  unallotted  lands, 
an  additional  toll  should  be  taken  to  cover  atumpage. 

If  the  Indiins  who  bring  in  the  logs  aid  in  the  tawing, 
sn  allowinct  should  be  made  for  their  wages.  How- 
ever, the  practice  of  requiring  or  allowing  each  Indian 
to  aid  in  the  sawing  of  the  logs  which  be  brings  to  the 
mill  should  be  discouraged  and  a regular  mill  craw 
maintained  of  far  si  possible. 

Section  36. — Superintendents  are  authorized  to  em-  ; 

ploy  Indiana  or  other  persona  to  cut  logs  from  tribal  . , 

lands  and  deliver  them  to  the  mills.  The  cost  of  cut-  | 

ting  and  delivering  logs  to  the  mill  yard  will  vary  from 
$3..M)  to  $8.30  per  thousand  feet,  according  to  local  con- 
ditions, but  tbe  payment  of  mor«  thin  $3  for  such  work 
will  seldom  be  justified.  Tbe  use  of  portable  mills  ao 
at  to  avoid  long  hauls  will  obviate  tha  necessity  for  a ■ 

bigb  cost  of  logging.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  , 

induce  Indiana  to  do  all  work  in  connection  with  log- 
ging and  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  but  they  must  be 
required  to  render  services  commensurate  with  tbe  i 
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wages  which  they  receive.  The  economic  end  morel 
fucreee  of  a mill  should  not  be  jeopardised  by  a policy 
of  keeping  indolent  Indiana  in  position!  carrying  good 
salaries  or  by  I be  payment  of  loo  high  wages.  The 
necessary  expenses  connected  with  logging  and  milling 
j i operations  conducted  by  the  superintendent  on  unal- 
^,1 " j lotted  lands  may  be  paid  from  tha  proceeds  of  tha  lum- 
her  sold,  but  (lie  net  proceeds  mutt  be  deposited  to  the 
. credit  of  the  tribe  as  “Indian  moneys — proceeds  of 
y't.-l  labor,'*  and  any  profit  which  may  secrua  from  the 
manufacture  of  timber  cut  by  Indiana  from  either 
V * unallotted  or  allotted  lends  shall  be  dtpoaited  under  the 
same  caption.  The  office  will  recognise  to  the  fullest 
■ extent  the  moral,  educational,  aiAl  genera]  social  re 
: suits  obtained  through  the  management  of  an  agency 
sawmill,  but  superintendents  are  urged  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  amount  of  the  profit  realised  from  the  operation 
■ will  be  one  lest  of  the  success  of  tha  milL  Prior  to  the 
9th  of  each  month  a report  ooTtring  the  work  of  the 
•^previous  month  at  the  agency  sawmill  should  be  for- 
e warded  to  the  office  and  a duplicate  of  the  same  ra- 
tiined  in  the  agency  file.  If  there  is  more  than  one 

• (;J  mill  at  an  agency  a separate  report  should  ba  made  for 
fe*‘;  etch.  In  these  reports  (Form  6-483)  tha  term  “ issue  " 
c : will  be  confined  to  gratuities. 

• \ •*  Section  ST. — The  system  of  allowing  private  saw- 

• V l mills  to  take  a toll  of  lumber  sawn  for  Indians  in 
y f A payment  for  tbe  sawing  is  open  to  grave  abuses,  and 

wherever  it  is  necessary  to  follow  this  plan  a strict 
*\E*itupcrviiian  must  be  exercised  in  order  that  an  inequi- 
'■jSijtabla  amount,  or  too  lerga  a proportion  of  the  better 

’4H* 
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quality,  of  the  lumber  is  not  retained  te  a toll.  A 
reasonable  profit  in  additiou  to  the  aetual  com  of  manu- 
facture should  be  allowed,  but  the  proportion  to  be 
taken  is  a toll  for  rough  sawing  should  in  no  si- 
eved two-fifths,  and  tint  for  sawing,  dressing,  and 
matching  should  not  exceed  one-half.  These  maxi- 
mums  are  too  high  far  mills  wldch  are  accessible  to  good 
markets,  or  which  are  large  and  well  equipped. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Section  88. — Timber  upon  unellolted  lands  of  reserva- 
tions situated  within  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, can  not  be  sold  under  authority  of  tha  set  of 
June  S3,  1810,  but  dead  and  down  timber  may  be  told 
under  the  act  of  February  16,  1888  (83  StaL  L,  $78), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

*•  W welrt  tr  III  Iniii  nl  J/tui  at  Sijmcstiilm 
•/  Hi  Outlet  limits  mj  America  la  Omm§rn»  aunaWeA  That 
the  FnCiaal  at  the  Colled  Buias  u|  (rota  year  te  jar  Is 
bla  discretion,  under  such  raeuiailooa  ■■  be  mar  jwaaeriba, 
aaliaortia  tba  ladlaoa  rtaldlcg  oo  rcaarraUona  or  allotment^ 
tba  tarn  (a  which  ramalna  la  tba  Ballad  Biaiaa,  to  tall,  cot. 
remove.  tall,  ar  atbtrwlaa  dispoa*  et  (ba  dwd  timber.  Handing 
n fallen,  os  each  reaervatlaa  or  allot toeot  far  Um  aola  baoafit 
at  aneb  ludlan  ar  ledlana.  But  wbmeror  than  la  reanosM* 
eaoaa  to  bailors  that  such  Uniter  hat  ten  klliad.  bersad. 
(Irdiad.  or  otbarwlAa  Injured  for  tba  porpoaa  af  aacortof  Its 
aala  under  this  act,  then,  la  that  cats;  such  authority  shall  act 
ba  traaiad. 

Section  38. — Tbe  general  act  of  June  83,  1810,  does 
not  repeal  any  provision*  of  precedent  special  acta  ap- 
plieabl*  to  particular  reservations,  and  aO  require- 
ment! of  special  acta  in  confiict  or  at  variance  with  the 
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terms  or  spirit  of  tbe  general  law  must  be  complied 
with.  However,  tit*  regulations  formulated  to  cover 
tales  under  the  general  act  will  be  applied  and  an- 
..  forced  in  all  cases  where  the  provisions  ire  not  in  con- 
diet  with  (be  tonne  of  special  acts,  and  the  regular  coo- 
tract  forms  (Form  No.  >487,  for  unallotted  lands,  and 
Form  3-4S8,  for  allotments)  will  ba  used.  The  mature 
i,  ’ living  and  dead  and  down  limber  may  be  sold  under 
the  act  of  June  S3,  1910,  from  the  unallotted  land*  of 
any  reservation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Five  Civi- 
, ' : lized  Tribes,  where  the  sjwcial  act  provides  for  the  res- 

-V— . ervstion  of  the  timber,  or  timber  lands,  for  the  use  of 

• r the  Indians  of  that  reservation;  or  where  the  special 
i set  authorizes  the  sale  of  timber  or  timber  land  and  tha 

! * " use  of  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  unless 

■ there  are  special  rewrictiona  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
> -‘^i  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  administered. 

ergr;  ' 

«‘"tili  SPECIAL  ACTS  AffUCABU  TO  TTN  ALLOTTED 
LABTDB.  ■ 

8 Section  40.— Special  acts  applicable  to  unallotted 

I ' : lands  referred  to  in  section  39  are  given  below: 

r S iL- . • . , 
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REGULATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  POR  OFFI- 
CERS IN'  CHARGE  OF  FORESTS  ON  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS. 


DUTIES  or  omcuLa. 

. I Batin  of  Iiforiiuadiat. — Section  1.  The  tuperin- 

j Undent  of  each  reeerration  will  be  expected  and  re- 

quired to  do  all  in  hia  power  to  eecure  a wise  and 
advantageous  dm  of  forest  resource!.  As  the  direct 
« representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
upon  the  reservation,  he  must  be  bold  responsible  for 
•*  ' all  forestry  work  thereon.  1 

. | Batin  ef  forest  officers. — Sec.  2.  On  reeervations 

where  a special  forest  officer  is  ststioned,  the  super- 
intendent will  delegate  to  him  the  direct  supervision 
' of  the  guard*,  forest  end  mill  employees,  and  others  • 
t engaged  in  forestry  work.  These  officers  will  consult 
with  the  superintendents  upon  all  important  matters, 
i and  the  superintendents  will  support  them,  under  - ■ j 

I ordinary  circumstance*,  in  all  acts  of  administration, 

i They  will  submit  reports  to  the  superintendent,  as 

j required  by  him,  and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affair*,  through  the  *uperintendent,  when  requested. 

They  *h*U  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves  with  all 
phase*  of  forestry  work  on  the  reservetiona  to  which  j 

j Ihey  are  assigned,  including  a knowledge  of  boundaries, 

• I of  the  number  of  acre*  of  timberland,  of  the  total 
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■Und  of  timbor,  of  the  relative  quantity,  rapidity  of 
growth,  aoeding  qualities,  character  of  reproduction, 
adaptability  to  location,  etc.,  of  the  different  apeciec 
found.  They  must  also  acquaint  themeelvea  with  the 
ooat  of  logging  and  manufacture  under  different  sys- 
tems, local  markets,  and  the  possibility  of  developing 
the  same,  and  all  other  practical  and  technical  work 
which  wiD  aid  the'  office  in  so  managing  the  Indian 
foresta  aa  to  obtain  the  greatest  revenue  for  the  Indians 
consistent  with  a proper  protection  and  improvement 
of  the  foresta. 

Svtias  sf  forest  guards. — Sro.  8.  Forest  guards  shall 
perform  their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  special 
forest  offioer  stationed  upon  the  reservation,  or  under 
the  superintendent  where  no  special  forest  officer  is 
employed.  They  shall  patrol  their  districts  to  prevent 
and  report  trespass,  fires,  violation  of  agreements  by 
those  conducting  timbor  operations,  the  commission  of 
waste  by  the  Indians  or  others,  and  perform  other 
duties  es  directed,  among  which  may  be  work  in  the 
building  of  improvements  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
telephone  lines,  roads,  trails,  and  fire  lines  for  the 
proper  protection  and  administration  of  the  foresta. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  forest  officer  m charge,  or 
the  superintendent,  they  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
line  riders  and  stockmen  in  exeroising  a proper  oontrul 
of  greaing.  Wherever  a forest  officer  ie  in  charge  the 
guards  shall  be  selected  by  him,  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  superintendent,  and  H shall  be  his 
duty  to  recommend  the  discharge  of  any  inefficient 
guard. 


roarers  cm  nnnaji  smcsvarnma. 


Doties  ef  ladles  police.— Sno.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Indian  police  tt>  prevent  and  oupfweea  forest  and 
grass  fires  as  far  as  possible,  and  failure  a®  their  part 
to  perform  such  duties,  nr  to  report  promptly  any  fire 
which  they  can  not  control,  wiD  oonetitute  Sufficient 
cause  for  dismissal.  At  times  of  unusual  firs  dang* 
the  superintendent  should  detail  the  police  to  special 
patrol  for  the  prevention  of  fire.  / 

tneapasff  on  indun  tsMBEsmwM,  ^ * 

Statute, — 8w5.  8.  The  act  of  June  SS,  1910  (30  3 tat. 
L.,  845-857),  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  determin- 
ing the  heirs  of  deceased  Indiana,  for  the  disposition 
and  the  sale  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians,  for  the 
leasing  of  aDotmenta,  and  for  other  purposes, " pro- 
vides: 

Bsc.  L That  neks  80  at  the  eet  esi titled  ’ll  set  to  codify, 
ude,  sad  tael  the  penal  lave  at  the  Hailed  Baton"  apf  ovw4 
Ken*  4,  IX»  (88  B.  6.  8 tat.  1^,  ft  10831,  Se  hereby  ameeded  to 
u Is  read: 

Bsc.  to.  Whoever  thill  snlawfaDy  cat,  * b ohehlh 
cuttias.  <v  s&sffl  wantonly  fcejora  to  Amimf,  to  pewm ee  to  to 
wantonly  la] wad  to  destroyed  any  tree  growkg,  to 

Uo|  epos  any  bad  at  tk  Halted  Btaito  whi tfe,  la  pomace 
et  lav,  has  bees  rawnd  » podaetd  by  the  Halted  Bats 
let  any  pnhBc  tan,  or  opes  any  Mka  reeova&to  to  bade 
baloofihf  to  to  Metipted  by  shy  tribe  et  undid  the  antherity 

at  the  HMtsfl  States,  to  any  Indian  iBntortt  Vbfls  ffiss  title  to  the 
rome  iM  he  held  ia  trost  by  the  Govartoaeat,  er  while  the  one 
dbaQ  ramflis  Inelienahte  by  the  eUtotow  without  the  foment  et 
the  H hi  led  States,  dell  he  fined  not  toon  thda  |S00,  or  baprisrwed 
not  mere  thah  one  year,  to  both. 


J 
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■ Civil  ui  criminal  action. — AH  forest  officer®  shal 
report  promptly  in  writing  t©  the  superintendent  any 
violation  of  this  kw  of  which  they  leam.  Superin- 
tend ants  shell  seize  all  timber  unlawfully  cut  from 
Indian  land,  mark  the  same,  forbid  its  removal,  and 
promptly  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire 
the  name  and  post-office  ad  drees  of  the  trespasser. 
They  should  also  report  the  names  and  pc®t-o£Eoe 
addresses  of  all  witness®#  of  such  depredations,  do 
that  if  necessary  She  case  may  be  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  institution  of  a dvil 
action  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  a criminal  prose- 
cution under  the  provisions  of  the  act  above  cited,  or 
the  commencement  of  both  civil  and  criminal  actions, 
la  investigating  and  reporting  oil  eases  of  trtepaea^ 
an  especial  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  all  evidence 
possible  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  treepan. 
If  the  trespass  appears  to  have  been  unintentionally 
committed,  the  superintendent  should  ascertain  what 
terms  of  settlement  may  be  made,  and  submit  his 
report  to  tbs  office  for  instructions. 

mi  law  and  penalty. 

Statute.— Sec.  6.  Section  0 of  the  act  of  June  24, 
1910  (30  SUL  L.,  855-857),  also  provides  that  section 
43  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1909  (35  SUL  L.,  1098),  be 
amended  so  as  to  read: 

Bbc.  88.  Whoever  ahall  build  a An  In  or  near  any  forest,  Umber, 
or  other  tnftammrMi  material  upon  the  public  domain,  (r  upon 
any  Indian  reservation.  or  lands  belonfinf  to  or  occupied  by  any 
triha  o I Indiana  under  tb»  authority  of  the  United  Btatea,  er  open 
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any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  aame  ahall  ha  held  In 
trurt  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  aame  ahall  remain  n— kit 

by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  Hulled  Btttm,  «n«n. 
beiora  leaving  said  fin.  totally  oidnyulah  the  nee;  and  whoever 
ahall  fail  to  do  ao  eisalj  be  fined  not  more  «b...  m ^ doUan, 
er  impriaonast  not  mare  than  ona  year,  or  both. 

Protective  measures. — Forest  officers  should  use  all 
diligence  in  the  detection  of  parties  guilty  of  e violation 
of  this  act  Each  superintendent  or  forest  officer  in 
charge  is  responsible  for  the  division  of  his  Indian 
lores*  into  patrol  districts  and  the  assignment  of 
guards  to  each  diatricL  Guards  must  use  every 
possible  effort  to  extinguish  every  fire  of  which  they 
have  knowledge,  and  must  immediately  investigate 
every  one  of  which  they  are  informed.  During  dry 
and  dangerous  periods  the  selection  of  headquarter*, 
camping  places,  and  routes  should  be  made  with  the 
single  object  of  preventing  end  discovering  fires.  ' 
Fires  caused  by  lightning  are  not  rare,  eapeoiaDy  in 
dry  mountain  regions.  After  every  aloe  trio  storm  e 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  and  extinguish 
any  such  firea  before  they  are  well  under  way. 

Suppression  and  report  ef  flras.— Sec.  7.  Small  fires 
extinguished  without  difficulty  by  the  officer’  who  dis- 
covers them  m»y  be  reported  to  the  special  forest 
officer  or  the  superintendent  et  the  end  of  tho  month. 
Large  fires  requiring  help  from  other  guards  or  Indians, 
or  attendance  for  several  days,  should  be  reported  im- 
mediately to  the  forest  officer  in  charge  or  the  euper- 
intendenL  If  help  is  needed,  the  superintendent 
should  obtain  it  at  once,  and  telegraph  the  Commie- 
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aioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  t pedal  authority  if  any 
wn©unt  in  assess  of  $30®  h required.  He  will  ako 
; notify  the  Commissioner  @f  Indies  ASswa  aa  mm  u 

the  total  east  of  any  fire  requiring  extra  help  and  ex* 
pease  » ascertained  wife  a etatsmeat  as  to  the  leas 
resulting  fro®  the  firs.  Every  superintendent  is 
authorised,  is  person  or  through  a subordinate,  to  hire 
< temporary  mem,  purchase  took  and  supplies,  and  pay 

far  their  transportation  from  place  to  place  to  extin- 
guish a fire.  No  expense  for  fighting  a fire  outside  a 
reservation  must  he  incurred  unless  the  fir*  threatens 
the  reservation.  Fin  fighters  should  be  paid  by  the 
hour,  actual  working  time,  at  the  current  local  rates. 
Ike  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  from  the  fin  may 
be  included.  Only  when  a fin  ia  remote  from  a base 
of  supplies  should  subsistence  bo  furnished  and  the 
• rate  of  pay  should  then  be  reduced.  While  the  Indian 
Office  k doing  ite  utmost  to  prevent  and  fight  fine, 
only  a limited  amount  of  money  k available  (or  this 
purpose.  Consequently  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
I a fin  which  can  not  be  controlled  by  from  10  to  80  men 

will  run  away  from  100  or  even  mon  men,  since  beat 
, and  smoke  in  such  cases  make  a direct  fight  impossible. 

, Useless  expense  must  not  be  incurred.  Immediately 

after  July  1 of  each  year,  the  superintendent  will  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  on  fires  (form  No.  6-483)  oover- 
I kg  the  13  months  ending  on  June  80.  This  report 

should  be  accompanied  by  a small  scale  map  of  the 
forest,  showing  the  location  of  all  anas  burned  over 
during  the  year. 

I 
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08k  AND  SALE  Of  TIMBEM. 

Statate. — Sso.  S.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
28,  1610  (30  Stat  L,  886-867),  further  provides: 

UullxuAL — Sac.  T.  That  the  mature  Uvtng  and  dmd  and  dove 
Umbw  oa  analloltad  lands  of  any  Indies  r— written  stay  be  sold 
andw  refutation*  In  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ot  tbs  Intasiss 
and  tba  pmwli  Inn  wid>  salsa  shall  be  naad  fat  the  bemad t at  tba 
lsditatd  thawasrratloninaucb  mannwasbeway  direct:  Prnsidsd 
That  this  section  Shall  not  apply  to  tba  Stataa  at  Ulnnantn  and 
WlacoaAa. 

AllWIad  —die,  I.  That  the  tin  bar  op  any  Indian  aDotrosnt  bald 
end  w n treat  or  slhw  patent  roctalolnf  raatiktiuaa  ea  alisTutlm. 
may  be  mid  by  tba  allottee  with  tba  consent  at  the  Secretary  at  the 
1 Interior,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid  Is  the  slloUse  or 

dirpnood  of  lor  hia  henadt  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  tba  Interior. 

Authority  ot  commissioner  sad  aoperiiUndonU. — In 
all  a ale*  from  either  unallotted  land  or  from  allotments 
the  approval  by  the  superintendent,  or  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  of  any  permit,  proposal, 
< , or  contract  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations, shall  operate  aa  the  specific  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  sale  and  removal  of  the 
timber  oovered  thereby. 

Osage  sad  Fire  Tribes. — The  pro  visions  of  sections 
7 and  8 of  the  act  of  Juna  26,  1010  (36  Stat  L 865, 
867)  are  not  applicable  to  allotted  or  unallotted  landa  of 
the  Osage  Indians,  nor  to  those  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma,-  because  of  a limitation  in  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  said  act  of  June  26,  1610  (36  Stat.  L. 
865,  863).  Laws  enacted  at  an  earlier  date  authorized 
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the  sale  of  timber  from  the  lands  thus  excepted  by 
section  33  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1010. 

Salas  tram  aaaUottad  leads. — Sco.  6.  Large  eelee  of 
timber  will  be  made  from  unallotted  lands  aa  occasion* 
arise.  Such  sales  will  receive  special  consideration, 
and  a regular  contract  wrQl  be  executed,  accompanied 
by  a bond  when  necessary.  However,  email  operations 
should  be  allowed-  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Indiana  or  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  white  persons 

! living  upon  reeerrmtions,  or  of  settlers  living  in  ths 
vicinity  of  the  same.  In  some  of  these  cases  a charge 
should  be  made  for  the  timber  removed  .-and  in  other 
instances  no  charge  should  be  mads.  The  course  to  be 
pursued  will  vary  to  some  extent  with  the  conditions 
on  each  reservation  and  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case,  but  the  genera]  policy  to  be  followed  by 
the  superintendent  should  accord  with  the  following 
prindplea: 

Iadiaie. — (a)  No  charge  should  be  made  to  Indiana 
for  dead  or  living  timber  taken  from  unallotted  lands 
for  personal  use.  A stumpage  charge,  fixed  with  a view 
to  the  encouragement  of  Indiana  in  habits  of  thrift  and 
, improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  forest,  should  be 

made  to  Indiana  removing  dead  timber  from  unallotted- 
lands  lor  sale.  The  full  stumpage  value  should  be 
charged  to  Indians  removing  living  timber  from  unal- 
lotted lands  for  sale,  except  where  the  wood  or  timber 
k to  he  used  for  Government  purposes. 

Foa-Iadiau. — (4)  A small  stumpage  charge  should 
be  made  to  persons  other  than  Indians  for  dead  timber 
removed  from  unallotted  land  for  persona]  «»«e.  ' The 
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| full  stumpage  value  should  be  charged  such  persons 
. | for  either  living  or  dead  timber  removed  from  unallotted 
1 lands  for  aala. 

Uss  ot  proossds  (see  sec.  23).— Where  the  amount  of 
J timber  available  ia  no  greater  than  k needed  by  the 

\ Indiana,  no  sales  should  be  made.  All  expenses  oon- 

j nec ted  with  the  sale  of  timber  from  unallotted  l«ml| 

may  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  but  the  net 

proceeds  shall  be  deposited  as  "Indian  moneys,  proceeds 

of  kbor."  The  groae  proceeds  must  be  taken  up  in  dit 
superintendent's  account  as  "Miscellaneous  receipts, 
Qass  8.”  Where  unallotted  timber  k sold  under  au- 
) thority  of  a special  act,  an  expense  deduction  will  be 
made  as  directed  in  section  23  of  the  regulations. 

Bales  from  allotted  lead. — Szo.  10.  Extensiva  timber 
operations  upon  allotments  will  be  conducted  only  - 
' • • under  special  permiasion  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affaire  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Small 
eelee  may  be  made  with  the  penniaeion  of  ths  superin- 
i Undent.  Except  as  provided  in  section  11,  all  sales 
, from  allotments  should  be  made  through  the  superin- 
i Undent  and  a proper  percentage  of  the  proceeds  may 
- . *>•  deducted,  as  specified  in  section  23,  to  cover  the  ex- 

‘ . ’ P e»»es  connected  with  the  sale.  The  groaa  proceeds 

• received  from  such  sale  shall  be  taken  up  and  accoun  ted 
for  by  the  superintendent  under  the  caption  "Individual 
Indian  money,”  and  the  net  proceed*  should  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  allottee  under  the  same 
caption.  This  money  will  be  subject  to  expenditure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  allottee  under  the  genera]  regula- 
l lions  governing  the  use  of  individual  Indian  money. 
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Tbs  property  ol  minor*  must  bo  jeolouolj  guarded  dur- 
ing their  minority.  It  wfll  bo  the  general  policy  ol  tbo 
deportmant  to  permit  tbo  solo  ol  timber  from  sEoti 
moots  of  minora  only  to  moot  tbo  neoearitiae  of  life,  to 
afford  tbo  maeim  of  on  education,  or  to  Improve  tbo 
productive  valoe  of  tbo  land  for  agricultural  or  timbor 
cropa.  Upon  aPotmonto  of  both  minora  and  adults 
^mod  lot*  most  bo  reserved  wherever  practicable. 
Upon  anas  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  where  boesuso 
of  tbo  slops  a forest  oovering  is  needed,  wbers  tbs  leev- 
ing  of  a second  crop  of  timbor  is  desirable,  where  tbs 
permanent  maintenance  of  a wood  lot  la  essential,  and 
wbare  any  other  condition*  demand  it,  the  merchantable 
tease  necessary  to  eocompBeb  tbs  end  in  view  abould  be 
merred  from  eale.  Err  tensive  dear  cutting  abouM  be 
permitted  only  where  tbs  lend  will  be  utilised  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Peralta  far  allotted  aad  pnellotted  lend. — 8*0,11, 
Superintendents  will  inmiet  that  all  timber  cutting, 

V^tJo5_lbo_pei5«paLaid.  jrf^a^ndis^ jmCdono 

-nTUff  . formal  contract,  upon  oUbe^unaaottetUandi 
at  allotments,  by  Indiana  or  otbon.  ahalLbo_donajjnder 
tb«jxgidac.p«milifoQn_lf<n.Br924)>  •hd  7™  imprass 
upon  permittees  tbs  importancs  of  praasrring  tbo  per- 
mit form  aa  evidence  of  their  right  to  out  and  remove 
timbor.  It  is  advisable  that  separate  permit  books  bo 
Mthj  for  operations  on  unallotted  land*  snd  on  alloti- 
molts  in  order  that  data  for  the  superintendent's 
annuel  statistical  report  mey  be  readily  abstracted- 
Oo  of  limited  extent  the  permit  aho®M 

bo  issued  from  tbo  agency  office  only.  On  largo  rotor- 

/ ' 
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rations  permits  mey  also  bo  issued  by  eubagenta,  of 
other  officials,  as  may  bo  found  most  convenient.  Each 
annuel  statistical  report  by  tbs  superintendent  mist 
include  the  timber  out  under  all  penults  honed  on  the 
reservation.  The  earn*  permit  form  wQl  be  need  by 
the  superintendent  in  ik&g  Indians  go  clear  por- 
tions of  their  allotments  for  agricultural  purposes.  A 
complete  record  of  such  clearing*  must  be  kept  fat  the 
permit  book.  Permit  form  (8—021)  wfffl  bo  used  only 
where  the  etompege  value  of  the  timber  to  bo  removed 
from  either  unallotted  lands  or  allotments  k lam  then 
828.  In  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  tbs  etump- 
age  value  of  the  timber,  not  exceeding  8100  In  any  one  * 
year,  cut  from  an  allotment  under  e permit  or  permits, 
mey  be  paid  directly  to  the  allottee  by  the  purchaser 
and  not  be  taken  up  in  the  superintendent's  accounts, 
lbs  permit  form  wea  devised  aa  a convenience  in  moot 
ing  the  requirements  of  Indians  end  other  persons  for 
limited  quantities  of  timber  for  dommtlc,  agricultural, 
end  grazing  purposes.  It  must  not  be  used  aa  a sub- 
stitute for  the  regular -timber  contracts.  The  limit  of 
the  amount  of  timber  which  may  be  out  in  one  year  by 
either  an  Indian  or  other  person  from  allotted  or  un- 
allotted lends  under  permit  8-424  b 8100,  stump  age 
value.  - 

Contracts  for  allotted  aad  unallotted  kad.— Szo. 

12.  For  sties  of  timber  of  & olumpage  value  great®1 
then  828  the  regular  contract  forme  (fora  No.  8—481 
for  either  unallotted  or  allotted  lands,  form  No.  8 — 48? 
for  tmalieitod  lands,  and  fora  No.  6-489  for  aDot- 
ments),  must  be  used,  except  where  the  Qommiaeioner 
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of  Indian  Affairs  shall  have  specially  authorized  a 
superintendent  to  permit  the  removal  of  timber  of  e 
value  in  exceea  of  826  without  formal  contracts  to  meet 
unftnusl  conditions.  No  sale  of  timber  from  either  tribe] 
lands  or  from  an  allotment  of  e stumpage  value  greater 
than  8100  shall  be  effected  until  an  examination  of  the 
timber  to  be  add  shall  here  been  made  and  a written 
recommendation  of  the  sale  submitted  by  the  examiner, 
including  an  appraisal  .of  the  value  of  the  timber,  an 
exact  description  of  the  proposed  Bale  area,  and,  if 
pceaible,  a map  showing  aE  essential  or  Important  in- 
formation. Inall  salts  in  which  ths  stumpage  value  of 
_ the  timber  fa  greater  than  82SO,  the  contracts  must  be  t 
forwarded  to  Washington  forepprovab  ~~ 

Approved  by  nperiaUadeat. — In  sales  of  timber  of  a 
*1rtuinp*ge  value  not  exceeding  8230,  the  contracts  may 
be  made  by  the  superintendent  on  unallotted  lends  or 
approved  by  him  for  sales  from  allotments,  but  e copy 
of  each  contract  signed  or  approved  by  the  superinten- 
dent must  be  mailed  immediately  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affaire. 

0 pea-market  sales,  eaalletted  land. — Sxo.  13.  Open- 
market  contract  sales  of  timber  not  exceeding  8100 
each  in  stumpage  value  may  be  made  from  unallotted 
land*  by  the  superintendent,  but  the  total  stumpage 
value  of  timber  thus  told  to  any  one  individual,  firm, 
or  corporation  in  any  on*  year  shall  not  exceed  81,000. ' 

Open-market  sales,  allotted  lead. — Sxo.  14.  Open- 
market  contract  ealea  of  timber  not  exceeding  e total 
of  8100  in  stumpage  value  in  any  one  year  may  be 
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mad*  from  any  Indian  allotment  with  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent  having  jurisdiction  thereover. 

Advertisement  et  salad.— Sen.  16.  All  sales  of  timber 
of  a stumpage  value  greeter  than  8100  shall  be 
only  after  due  advertisement.  If  the  stumpage  value 
gf  .tbt  -timber  offered  dog  not  exceed  si  non,  th*  ad. 


.sealed  4trapaa&k_Jf  the  stumpage  value  exceeds 
81,000  the  advertisement  must  be  made  in  et  least  one 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  locality  where 
the  timber  is  situated,  and  sealed  proposals  must  be 
received  if  the  value  exceeds  89,000,  except  where  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  specially  authorises  e 
sale  at  public  auction.  /For  teles  in  which  the  stump- 
age value  of  ths  timber  does  not  exceed  88,0001  the 
advertisement  shall  be  for  not  Iron  than  16  da  J-Wnv 
tales  exceeding  86,000  but  not  over  8100,000,  notices 
than  30  day*;  and  for  all  sales  exceeding  8100,000,  not 
leu  then  60  days.  ..... 

Open-market  sale*  after  advertisement.— Sxo.  16. 
Timber  which  hns  been  duly  advertised  for  sals  et 
puhlio  auction  or  under  sealed  proposals  may  be 
sold  in  open  market  for  not  lew  than  the  appraked 
value  et  any  time  within  ohe  year  from  the  date  of 
.the  auction  or  the  last  dsy  on  which  bids  were  to  b# 
received  as  defined  In  the  advertisement  > • 

Bales  requiring  Secretary's  approval.— Sxo.  17.  Salta 
in  which  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  does  not 
exceed  860,000  mey  be  made  from  unallotted  l»nd  by 
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the  Corommioper  of  Indian  Affairs  or  from  allotments 
with  hi* *  approval.  Sales  in  which  the  stumpage  value 
exceeds  180,000  shall  be  made  only  with  the  express 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Deposits  with  bids. — Sbo.  18.  A,  deposit  of  not  leas 
than  8 per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  timber 
advertised  shall  be  submitted  with  each  proposal  for 
timber  not  exceeding  8100,000  in  value.  The  amount 
of  the  deposit  to  he  required  in  sales  exceeding  8100,- 
000  shall  be  determined  at  the  time  of  each  advertise- 
ment. Every  deposit  in  excess  of  1300  mult  be  in  the 
form  of  a duly  certified  check  on  a solvent  national 
I bank,  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  tbs  superintend- 

ent having  jurisdiction  over  the  timber.  Smaller  de- 
j posits  msy  be  in  cash,  or  a duly  certified  check,  as  re- 

quired by  the  advertisement.  A deposit  of  10  per 
I cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  timber  sold  will  be 

i‘  required  of  the  successful  bidder  st  the  time  of  the 

, sale,  when  timber  is  sold  at  auction.  All  of  these  de- 

posits are  required  as  a guaranty  of  good  faith,  and 
when  a bond  is  not  executed  the  deposit  of  the  eucceas- 
ful  bidder  will  be  retained  until  the  contract  is  com- 
i pleted.  In  the  final  settlement  under  the  contract 

the  deposit  will  be  credited,  if  the  successful  bidder 
bes  fully  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  proposal  and 
the  contract,  as  a portion  of  the  whole  amount  due 
j for  the  timber  purchased.  If  a bond  ia  furnished  and 

accepted,  the  deposit  msy  be  credited  as  a first  install- 
ment in  paymant  for  the  timber.  The  cash  or  certified 
checks  deposited  will  be  returned  to  depositors  wboee 
proposals  are  not  accepted. 


Payments  for  timber.— S to.  19.  In  atf  sale*  pay-  | 

ments  for  timber  will  be  required  in  advance  of  cut- 
ting, either  as  a single  psyment  or  in  the  form  of  in- 
stallments. In  sslee  of  a stumpage  value  not  exceeding  j 
8100  the  number  of  installments  shall  not  exceed  4;  in  i 

salee  of  a value  exceeding  8100  but  not  over  85,000,  | 

the  number  of  installments  shall  not  exceed  10;  in  sales  | 

of  s value  greater  than  85,000  but  not  over  850,000, 
the  number  of  installments  shall  not  exceed  20;  and 
in  aalea  of  a value  greater  than  850,000  but  not  over 
8100,000,  the  number  of  installments  shall  not  exceed 
40.  In  sslee  in  which  the  stumpage  value  exceeds 
8100,000,  the  amount  of  the  required  deposits  shall  be 
determined  at  tbs  rim**  of  each  aale,  but  shall  not  be 
less  than  82,500  each. 

Bonds.— S*o.  20.  In  sales  in  which  the  stumpage 
value  of  the  timber  does  not  exceed  85,000  no  bond 
will  ordinarily  be  required;  in  salee  in  whioh  the  value 
exceeds  85,000  but  is  not  over  810,000,  a bond  of 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  timber 
may  be  required  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs;  in  salee  in  which  the  value  exceeds 

810.000  but  is  not  over  850,000,  a bond  will  be  required 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire  in  en  amount 
not  leas  then  10  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 
timber;  in  sales  in  which  the  stumpage  value  exceeds 

850.000  a bond  will  be  required  in  an  amount  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Times  for  removal  of  timber. — Sto.  21.  The  maximum 
periods  which  (ball  be  allowed  after  the  date  of  the 
contract  for  the  cutting  and  removal  of  the  timber 
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purchased  shall  be  as  follows:  For  eaK*  of  8 1 ,000 atump- 
; age  value  or  less,  one  year;  for  ssles  oyer  81,000  but 
not  exceeding  85,000,  two  years;  for  tales  over  85,000 

• but  not  exoeoding  850,000,  five  years;  for  sties  over 

850,000  but  not  exceeding  8100,000,  eight  yean;  and 
i for  sales  exceeding  8100,000,  the  Dumber  of  yean  fixed 

in  the  advertisement.  However,  the  cutting  and  re- 
1 ' moral  of  any  amount  shall  not  be  so  distributed  over 

i the  allowed  period  as  to  render  the  cost  of  supervision 

I unreasonably  high. 

- AccopUsce  aad  rejection  of  bids. — See.  22.  The  right 
of  the  superintendent,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  waive  tech- 
nical defects  in  adrertoemenu"  and  proposals  and  to 
rcjoct  any  and  all  proposals  shall  be  reserved  in  all 
esses  according  as  each  has  authority  to  make  sslee. 

Px;rm»it  of  expenses  of  talas  (see  sec.  9). — See.  23. 
In  all  sales  of  timber  from  unallotted  lands  except 
where  the  net  proceeds  are  deposited  as  "Indian 
moneys,  proceeds  oflabor,"  and  in  all  teles  from  allot- 
ted lands  the  amount  deducted  from  the  proceeds  to 
meet  the  expenses  connected  with  the  sale  should  be 
sufficient  to  coTer  the  cost  of  examination,  supervision, 1 
scaling,  collecting,  caring  for  the  brush,  and  protecting 
from  fire  the  timber  and  young  growth  left  standing 
upon  the  land  logged  or  upon  adjacent  land.  -For 
large  sales  S per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  may  be 
’suffioient  to  cover  such  expenses,  but  for  email  aalea 
the  cost  of  administration  will  often  amount  to  10 
per  cent  or  even  a larger  proportion  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds. In  all  instances  in  which  the  percentage  to  be 
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deducted  has  not  been  specifically  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  8 per  cent  of  the  gross 
amount  received  for  the  timber  sold  from  any  allot- 
ment will  be  deduoted  by  the  superintendent  and  the 
remaining  92  per  cent  will  be  paid  to  the  allottee  or 
bis  heirs,  or  be  deposited  to  tbs  credit  of  the  party  or 
parties  entitled  as  the  circumstances  and  official  regu- 
lations and  instructions  msy  require.  The  amount 
deducted  for  expenses  of  administration  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  superintendent's  cash  account  as  "Individual 
Indian  money,  timber  expense."  This  cash  should  be 
deposited  to  the  superintendent's  official  credit  in  s 
bank  bonded  for  the  safekeeping  of  individual  Indian 
money,  where  a bond  of  this  character  is  in  force.  If 
no  such  bond  is  in  force,  such  receipt®  msy  be  deposited 
to  the  official  credit  of  the  superintendent  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Such  deposits  will  be 
subject  to  the  superintendent's  cheok  for  payment  of 
expenses  of  the  kind  authorized  by  these  regulations 
in  connection  with  any  Indian  allotment. 

For  sales  in. which  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber 
does  not  exceed  85,000,  superintendents  are  authorized 
to  arrange  for  newspaper  advertisements  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  15  of  these  regu- 
lations and  to  pay  the  cost  of  such  advertisements 
from  "Inditn  moneys,  proceeds  of  laljor,”  for  offer- 
ings of  unallotted  timber  and  from  "Individual  Indian 
money,  timber  expense,"  for  offerings  of  allotted 
limbo-. 

S amber  of  copies  of  contracts. — Sic.  24.  All  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  timber  from  unallotted  lands 
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mull  be  executed  Id  triplicate.  If  th»  uk  k for 
timber  of  oocb  e value  that  tbo  contract  can  not  bo 
mado  or  approved  by  tbo  ouperintaadent,  all  oopioa 
must  bo  forwarded  to  tbo  Oommiaaiooar  of  Indian 
Main.'  If  tbo  contracts  are  approved  by  tbo  oom- 
mkaioetor  or  by  tbo  Socrotary  of  tbo  Interior,  ono 
copy  will  bo  ro tabled  in  tbo  Indian  Office  and  two 
oopioa  returned  to  tbo  superintendent.  A copy  must 
bo  kept  in  tbo  agency  file  and  tbo  third  copy  should 
bo  given  to  tbo  contractor.  If  tbo  contract  in  far  tbo 
eale  of  timber  tram  an  allotment,  it  ahould  bo  executed 
in  quadruplicate  in  order  that  a copy  may  bo  available 
for  tbo  allottee.  Only  ono  copy  ahould  bo  forwarded 
to  tbo  office  if  tbo  superintendent  approves,  but  aD 
tour  copies  if  tbo  contract  requires  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  tbo  Socrotary 
of  the  Interior. 

Timbor  at  minora. — Sec.  25.  A contract  for  tbo  sals 
of  tbo  timber  on  tbo  allotment  of  a minor  undar  tbo 
act  of  Jana  26,  1010,  must  bo  signed  by  tbo  father, 
mother,  superintendent,  or  other  officer  in  charge  of 
tbo  ogoncy,  in  tbo  order  named.  In  timber  sales  from 
allotments  the  same  precaution  for  the  future  interests 
of  the  should  be  observed  ss  a court  of  chancery 

of  guardianship  would  exorcise  in  authorizing  tbo 
coaveraioa  of  tbo  property  of  a minor  into  another 
form,  or  tbo  use  of  tbo  principal  for  necessities.'  Such 
•ales  wifi  nrror  be  approved  aa  a matter  of  course, 
but  in  efi  cases  must  be  thoroughly  considered  and 
moet  carefully  supervised 
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arCCUL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Stamp  height  sad  top  diameter. — Sec.  26.  The  allow- 
able height  of  stamp®  should  usually  be  fixed  at  10, 
12,  14,  16,  or  18  inches  and  should  never  exceed  the 
diameter  of  tbo  tree  at  the-  top  of  tbo  stamp,  uni  mo 
the  trees  are  excessively  s&efi-butted  or  both  badly 
and  generally  affected  with  shako.  Where  the  trees 
are  small  the  msTimme  stump  bright  may  bo  fixed 
et  less  than  18  inches.  The  msiimmu  diameter  of 
the  beae  of  tope  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  utilize  afi 
timber  which  may  be  taken  without  lorn  by  the  uae  of 
methods  of  logging  and  utilisation  which  arc  economical 
and  feasible.  Wherever  the  market  conditions  and 
the  land  of  timber  being  cut  wifi  permit,  all  trees 
should  be  utilised  to  a diameter  of  9 inches  in  the  tope. 
If  still  smaller  timber  is  merchantable,  the  purchaser 
should  bo  required  to  take  it  and  pey  for  It. 

Timber  left  staadiag.— Szo.  27.  The  general!  mini.  ' 
mum  diameter  limits  to  which  trees  vrifi  bo  cut  as' 
stipulated  in  the  contract  will  vary  greatly  with  local 
conditions,  but  upon  lands  which  are  to  bo  kspt  as 
timberlanda  ahould  be  such  aa  to  leave  sufficient  seed 
trees  in  all  cases,  and  in  most  instances  such  as  to 
leave  20  or  80  per  cent  of  the  merchantable  stand  aa 
a basis  for  future  timber  crop*. 

pis  pots!  af  brash. — Sea  28.  Ordinarily  toe  brush 
ahould  be  piled  at  tbs  time  of  cutting  and  burned 
either  as  piled  or  as  soon  thereafter  m it  can  bo  con- 
veniently dona.  A good  time  to  burn  brush  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  summer  or  lain  over  from  tbs' 
previous  winter’s  logging  is  directly  after  the  first  fall 
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of  snow  in  the  autumn.  Where  there  is  alight  fire  dan- 
ger or  a special  danger  of  soil  erosion,  or  where  a soil 
cowing  is  needed  to  insure  reproduction,  the  bmsh 
' may  be  lopped  or  scattered.  Occasionally  tbo  burn- 
ing of  brush  will  bo  impracticable  because  of  tbs  den- 
sity of  tbs  stand  of  timber  which  k not  cot.  fh«  piling 
and  burning  of  the  brush  should  bo  insisted  upon 
in  all  eases  where  there  k any  substantial  doubt  os  to 
the  method  of  disposal  which  should  be  need.  Super- 
in  tendonta  and  sped  el  forest  officers  in  charge  of 
timW  operation®  are  particularly  cautioned  that  toe 
careful  consideration  of  ouch  questions  and  tbs  strictest 
supervision  ©f  brush  disposal,  to  tbs  end  that  fire 
danger  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  wifi  bs  required 
by  the  office. 

. ' MARKING. 

fieaeral  saggcstlens. — Sac.  29.  When  standing  tim- 
ber is  marked  for  cutting  the  letters  "U.  S.”  ahould  be 
stamped  low  enough  on  the  tree  to  appear  dearly  on 
the  stump  after  the  tree  is  cut.  Where  enow  may  ooo- 
eeel  the  marking  from  the  cutters,  etch  tree  must  also 
be  marked  at  a point  several  feet  from  the  ground. 
Witnras  trees  Of  any  tree  biased  to  mark  the  line  of 
any  Government  survey  should  never  be  marked  or 
otherwise  designated  for  cutting.  (Act  of  June  10, 
1896,  29  Stat  L.,  >21.)  All  mature  and  overmature 
trees  and  marches  La  hie  trees  of  undeairable  species 
•hoold  be  marked.  Unless  Deeded  for  seed,  all  trees 
which  show  defects,  such  ss  punk  knots,  spike  tops, 
bed  crooks,  low  forks,  fire  scan,  cat  faces,  or  frost 
cracks,  ahould  be  marked.  The  officer  doing  the 
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marking  should  not  be  unreasonable  in  requiring  pur- 
chase ra  to  take  defective  trees,  but  as  a general  rule 
those  which  will  yield  one  merchantable  log  should  be 
marked.  Poorly  crowned  or  owW  tress  of  any 
usable  riss  should  be  marked.  Thrifty,  young,  rap- 
idly growing  trees  of  desirable  species  should  not  bs 
marked  even  if  they  have  a diameter  larger  than  the 
minimum  stated  in  the  contract.  Where  toe  danger 
of  windfall  or  the'  need  for  protection  of  toe  eofl  from 
erosion  is  great,  the  number  of  trees  marked  for  re- 
moval ahould  be  very  limited.  Each  tree  left  should 
have  its  crown  free  enough  for  rigorous  growth.  As 
a rule,  trees  left  for  seed  should  be  young  trees  which 
wifi  yield  good  lumber  in  the  future.  In  mixed  forests 
all  seed  trees  should  be  of  the  mors  valuable  species. 
If  there  is  danger  that  fire  will  run  over  the  cutting 
area,  enough  trees  ahould  he  left  to  seed  the  ground 
fully,  even  though  reproduction  is  present  at  the  time 
of  the  cutting.  To  give  good  results,  eeed  trees  cf 
most  specie*  ahould  not  be  farther  apart  than  twice 
their  height  and  should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the 
cutting  area.  On  the  edge  of  openings,  such  as  old 
burns,  -seed  tree®  should  be  left  on  the  side  from  which 
the  prevailing  wind*  blow.  Isolated,  thrifty  trees  of 
desirable  aperies  ahould  be  marked  only  when  it  k 

!•  evident  that  this  species  will  Dot  grow  well  on  that 
particular  situation.  The  marker  ahould  first  decids 

(which  trees  are  to  be  left  and  then  mark  the  trees  to  be 
removed.  Doubt  whether  a tree  should  be  left  for 
seed  or  protection  ahould  be  resolved  in  favor  of  leav- 
* Log,  and  a defective  tree  should  be  marked  if  there  is 
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doubt  at  to  ita  kia|  cL&aeed  at  merchantable.  Wbm 
dead  timber  ® tt®  bo  mi,  the  boundary  of  the  cutting 
area  may  be  marked  aad  the  marking  of  individual 
frees  omitted.  If  far  any  reason  trees  within  each 
an  use  are  to  b®  reserved  from  cutting  they  should 
ho  marSt/teL  - ’ 

'.SCALING. 

fratual  iaitrwetiaaa. — Sac.  30.  AO  saw  timber  should 
be  staled,  Each  log  must  be  numbered  with  crayon. 

The  number  ehould  be  the  seme  as  that  opposite  which 
the  seals  of  tha  log  ie  recorded  in  ths  seals  book.  The 
lop  in  all  akidways  must  be  counted  and  tha  number 
in  each  checked  with  the  entries  in  ths  scale  book. 

. Diameters  of  lop  wffl  be  measured  at  the  assail  end 
inside  the  bark  end  the  scale  recorded  which  ooneeponda 
with  the  neereet  Inch  above  or  below  the  actual  diam- 
eter. Lop  which  are  not  round  ehould  be  ecaled  on  - 
tha  average  diameter.  Proper  deductions  ehould  be 
made  tar  defects  in  logs,  but  no  deduction  for  corvee  or 
sweep  should  be  made  in  scaling  lengths  which  e Treed 
10  feet.  Lop  and  other  timber  eo  defective  as  to  be 
absolutely  worthless  should  not  be  stamped.  Un- 
sound or  crooked  lop  should  be  scaled  down  to  the  ~J 
actuals  contents  .off  merchantable  msteriaL  AH  par- 
tially unsound  but  merchantable  timber  moat  be  sailed, 
whether  removed  or  not,  wherever  the  merchantable 
material  in  tha  same  is  equal  to  one-third  of  tha  gram 
scale  or  wherever  e smaller  proportion  will  pay  the  cast 
of  transporting  and  manufacturing  the  defective  lop. 

Unless  a contract  which  has  been  approved  by  the  ) 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair*  provides  otherwise,  all  f 
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lop  in  which  the  deductions  for  visible  Indications  of 
defect  do  not  exceed  60J  per  cent  of  the  gram  scale  of 
the  log  shall  be  considered  merchantable.  The  large 
seals  book  (Form  0-420)  will  hold  tha  scale  of  0,000 
logs,  the  small  book  (Form  0-030)  will  bold  tha  aoala 
of  2,000  lop.  The  large  book  ehould  be  need  only  on 
Urge  scales. 

SkUdisg  of  legs. — Sko.  II.  The  purchasers  may  he 
required  to  skid  lop,  to  mark  tha  top  ends,  and  place 
them  even  in  tha  pile,  and  to  akld  lop  of  different 
lengths  in  separata  piles  as  shall  be  necessary  for  con- 
venient sealing.  Log  lengths  should  he  accurately 
measured  at  frequent  intervale  to  inaura  that  they  do 
not  overran  the  3 extra  inches  allowed  for  trimming. 
Lcp  should  be  skidded  for  seeling  if  tha  coat  of  scaling 
will  be  materially  decreased  by  this  requirement. 

Sko.  32.  The  Scribner  Decimal  C log  rule  shall  be 
used  in  seeling  except  where  s contract  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Affair*  provides  for  the  use  of  a different  log 
scale  rule.  This  rule  drops  the  units  and  gives  the  con- 
tents of  a log  in  the  nearest  number  of  teas.  Thus, 
tbs  contents  of  a 10-foot  log  12  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  70  board  feet  according  to  Scribner's  compu- 
tation, is  evened  off  to  80  and  given  as  8;  ths  303  board 
feet  in  a 24-inch  log  12  feat  long  art  rounded  off  to  300 
and  appear  as  30  in  the  table.  The  total  scale  of  a log 
in  board  feet  is  obtained  by  multiplying  by  10  the  num- 
ber read  from  tha  acals  stick.  Tha  Bcribnar  Decimal 
C log  rule  for  lop  from  0 to  10  feet  in  length  and  from 
0 to  120  inches  in  diameter  is  as  follows: 
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StrAi wr  lof  ml* — Cootinu*d. 
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teg  Ltiftii  and  Taper* — Sec.  33. — In  all  ordinary 
•alee  the  maximum  scaling  length  of  logs  ehtll  be  10  feet. 
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No  feeling  long  the  in  excess  of  13  feat  shell  be  allowed 
under  enj  circumstances  without  the  apeoiel  pei-miauon 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire.  If  a log  -Trttrif 
16  feet  in  length  it  will  be  scaled  as  two  or  more  logs,  in 
lengths  not  lias  than  12  feet  where  practicable.  The 
following  table  shows  bow  the  lengths  should  be  divided 
in  the  scaling  of  logs  18  to  00  feat  long.  The  number 
of  inches  to  be  added  to  the  diameter  at  the  points  of 
diriaion  made  for  scaling  purposes  from  the  top  toward 
tha  butt  of  a long  log  to  allow  for  taper  is  placed  under 
each  length. 
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For  example,  a 42-foot  log.  16  inchea  in  diameter 
st  the  top,  would  be  sealed  ae — 

One  13-foo*.  log  with  a diameter  of  16  inchea. 

One  14-foot  kg  with  a diameter  of  17  inchea. 

One  16-foot  log  with  a diameter  of  19  inchea. 

The  aDowanoe  for  taper  should  be  varied  to  con- 
form to  the  actual  taper. 

Xsesmremsat  ef  by-prodicti — Sbc.  34.  When  scaled 
each  stick  of  aaw  logs,  timbers,  ties,  posts,  poise,  pike, 
or  stulk  must  be  stamped  ,fU.  S.”  on  at  least  one  end. 
Cordwocd  must  be  stamped  at  both  top  and  bottom 
of  each  pda  and  on  at  kaat  10  pieces  in  eafh  cord.  In 
the  absence  o!  a ac^Je  stick  or  where  the  position  of  the 
logs  in  pile*  make*  the  use  of  a scale  stick  difficult,  the 
diameters  and  lengths  of  the  logs  or  poles  may  be 
tallied  and  the  contents  figured  from  a scale  table  later. 
Tim  may  be  actually  scaled,  or  they  may  be  counted 
and  the  number  multiplied  by  the  average  content*. 
Ordinarily  0-foot,  standard  face  ties  may  be  rated  at 
33)  board-feet  each,  or  30  ties  to  the  1,000  feet;  8-foot, 
second-class  ties  and  6-foot  standard-face  ties  may 
•be  rated  at  25  board-feet  each,  or  40  Use  to  the  1,000 
feet.  Shako  and  single  bolt  material  may  be  pleas- 
ured either  by  the  cord  or  by  the  1,000  feet  board 
measure.  Poles,  poets,  piles,  etc.,  may  be  scaled, 
sold  by  the  linear  foot  or  by  the  piece,  aa  circumstances 
make  ad  visa  bis.  The  equivalent  in  board  feet  of  a 
cord  of  wood  wiD  vary  from  500  to  700.  A cubic  foot 
of  round  timber  contains  from  6 to  8 board  feet  of 
un  lumbar.  Twelve  board  feet  of  lumber  equal  1 
cubic  foot.  An  ordinary  fence  post  may  be  oonaid- 
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ored  equivalent  to  5 board  feet,  or  1)  cubic  feet,  and 
an  ordinary  telephone  pole  to  60  board  feet,  or  10  eubio 
feet.  Five  laths  equal  i board  foot  and  60  laths  1 
cubic  foot,  while  10  shingles  equal'  1 board  foot  and 
1,000  shingles  about  ® cubic  feet.  j 

AGSHCT  SAWWtt&S.  . j 

Gene rt’.  instructions. — Sic.  85.  The  agency  sawmill  - 
has  important  possibilities  as  -a  ( means  of  training 
Indiana  in  habits  'of  work,  aa  an  incentive  to  irn-  , 
proved  housing  conditions  end  other  improvements 
on  allotments,  and  as  a source  of  yevenue  for  the 
general  uplift  of  the  tribe.  The  gratuitous  issue  of 
lumber  should  be  restricted  to  yndigent  Indiana  wbaae 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  make,  it  impossible  for 
them  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  coat  of  sewing 
timber,  cut  from  either  allotments  or  unslloted  lands; 
should  be  paid  by  the  Indians  far  whom  the  sewing 
is  done,  and  both  the  stumpage  value  and  the  cost 
of  sawing  should  be  covered  by  the  price  at  which 
lumber  cut  from  tribal  lands  is  sold  to  Indians,  ex- 
cept where  the  product  is  needed  and  actually  used  * 
by  the  Indian  obtaining  it  for  construction  purposes 
or  improvements.  In  lieu  of  paying  'cash,  such  In- 
dians may  be  allowed  to  perform  work  as  an  equips!  ! 

lont  of  the  cost  of  sewing  for  all  lumber  which  they  re- 
ceive for  personal  use.  No  profit  for  the  mill  phould 
be  expected  upon  timber  cut  from  allotments  and 
brought  to  the  mill  by  the  allottee,  nor  upon  lumber 
cut  from  tribe]  lands  and  sold  to  the  Indians  for  tb.jr 
personal  use.  Upon  timber  cut  from  tribal  land, 
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manufactured  at  the  mill  anil  sold  to  perron*  other 
than  Indiana,  or  to  Indians  lor  sale  to  othors,  both  the 
siumpage  value  and  a profit  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe  should  bo  realized.  In  assay  instances  it  trill  be 
found  most  convenient  to  accept  pay  for  earring  and 
for  etumpage  in  the  form  of  a toll  of  the  lumber  teem. 
The  percentage  which  should  .be  deducted  as  a toll 
will  depend  upon  the  cost  of  sowing  and  the  value  of 
the  sswn  lumber  at  the  particular  mill  In  general, 
the  cost  of  rough  aawing  at  agency  mills  will  be  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  product  et 
the  mill,  and  this  cost  will  determine  the  proportion 
to  be  deducted.  The  amount  of  toll  to  be  deducted 
for  sawing,  dressing  and  matching  wiD  vary  from  one- 
third  to  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  the 
toll  should  be  fixed  accordingly.  If  the  timber  is  cut 
from  unallotted  lands,  an  additional  toll  should  be 
taken  to  cover  etumpage.  If  the  Indians  who  bring  in 
the  logs  aid  in  the  sswing,  an  allowance  should  be  made 
for  their  wagee.  However,  the  practice  of  requiring 
or  allowing  each  Indian  to  aid  in  the  tawing  of  the  logs 
which  he  brings  to  the  mill  should  be  discouraged  and 
a regular  mill  crew  maintained  as  far  as  possible^ 
Method  of  operation. — Sec.  36.  Superintendents  may 
employ  Indians  or  other  perrons  to  out  logs  from 
tribal  lands  and  deliver  them  to  the  mills  under  au- 
thorities which  should  be  requested  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  cost  of  cutting  and  delivering  logs  to  the 
mill  yard  will  vary  from  S3. 50  to  37.50  per  thousand 
feet,  according  to  local  conditions,  but  the  payment 
of  more  than  55  for  such  work  will  seldom  be  justified. 


roSESTS  OH  1XDUK  BTSEaVATlONS.  S3 

The  use  of  portable  mills  so  as  to  avoid  long  hauls  will 
obviate  the  neotmitj  for  a high  cost  of  logging.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  Indians  to  do  all  work 
in  connection  with  logging  and  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  hut  they  must  be  required  to  render  services 
commensurate  with  Lha  wages  which  they  receive.  The 
econo mio  and  moral  success  of  a mill  should  not  be 
jeopardized  by  a policy  of  keeping  indolent  Indians  In 
positions  carrying  good  salaries  or  by  the  payment  of 
too  high  wages.  The  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  logging  and  milling  operations  conducted  by  the 
superintendent  on  unallotted  lands  may  be  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  lumber  sold,  but  the  net  prooeeds 
must  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  as  ‘'Indian 
moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,”  and  any  profit  which  may 
accrue  from  the  manufacture  of  timber  cut  by  Indians 
from  eithar  unallotted  or  allotted  land*  shall  bo  de- 
posited under  the  tame  caption.  The  offioe  will  recog- 
nize to  the  fullest  extent  the  moral,  educational,  and 
general  social  results  obtained  through  the  manage- 
ment of  an  agency  sawmill,  but  superintendents  are 
urged  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  the  profit 
realized  irom  the  operation  will  be  one  tost  of  the  sno- 
ceaa  of  the  mill.  Prior  to  the  5th  of  each  month  a 
report  covering  the  work  of  the  previous  month  at  the 
agenoy  sawmill  should  be  forwarded  to  the  office  and  a 
duplicate  of  the  same  retained  in  the  agency  file.  If 
there  is  mors  than  one  mill  at  an  agency,  a separate 
report  should  be  made  for  each.  In  these  reports 
(Form  6 — 185)  the  term  "issue”  will  be  confined  to 
gratuities. 


34  UCDUTIOM  AND  IKSTHCCTlONa.  ' 

Private  mills.— Sac.  37.  The  system  of  allowing 
private  sawmills  to  take  a toll  of  lumber  aswn  for 
Indians  in  payment  for  the  aawing  is  open  to  grave 
abuses,  and  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  follow  this  plan 
a strict  supervision  must  be  exercised  in  order  that  aa 
inequitable  amount  or  too  large  a proportion  of  the  j 
better  quality  of  the  lumber  is  not  retained  as  a toll 
A reason tJbl o profit  in  addition  to  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture  should  be  allowed,  but  the  proportion  to 
be  taken  aa  a toll  for  rough  sowing' should  in  no  ease 
exceed  two-fifths,  and  that  for  sswing,  dressing,  and 
matching  should  not  exceed  one-half.  These  maximum! 
art  too  high  for  mills  which  are  accessible  to  good 
markets  or  which  are  large  and  well  equipped. 

r ■ • • GETCESAS.  INFOaMATION.' 

Deed  and  do wa  Umber. — Sto.  38.  Timber  upon  un- 
allotted lands  of  reservations  situated  within  the  Stales 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  can  not  be  sold  under 
authority  of  tha  act  of  June  25,'  l©ld,  but  dead  and 
down'  timber  may  be  sold  under  the  sot  of  February 
16, 1889  (25  Stat.  L.,  673},  which  roads  as  follows: 

Be  il  netted  If  iU  Snau  mi  Btnitt  if  Rajmnlaliett  if  lie  Uwiitl 
Sum  if  Ameria  n Coa$r*u  uvnlU,  list  tbs  Pnaidsat  of  the 
United  State!  may,  tmm  year  to  year,  to  bio  discretion,  under  web 
nsuladoee  ae  be  may  proscribe,  aotboriib  tbe'Indiass  redding  on 
teeern linns  m aBotnwnU,  t be  lee  to  which  remains  in  the  United 
Staten,  to  (all,  cat,  remove,  hQ,  or  otherwise  dlspaee  el  the  dead 
timber,  standing  or  iaDsn,  on  such  reservation  or  allotment  tor  the 
sole  benefit  et  each  Indian  or  Indians.  Bat  whenever  then  is 
reasonable  cana*  to  believe  that  such  timber  has  bean  billed,  burned, 
girdled,  cr  otherwise  injured  lor  the  purpose  of  securing  its  sale 
under  this  act,  than,  in  that  case,  such  authority  shall  not  be  granted. 


rOXEJTS  ON  INDIAN  aESUVATIONB.  36 

Special  acts. — 8*0.  SB.  The  general  act  of  June  26, 
1010,  does  not  repeal  any  provisions  of  precedent 
special  acta  applicable  to  particular  reservations,  and 
all  requirements  of  special  acta  in  conflict  or  at  variance 
with  the  terms  or  spirit  of  the  general  law  must  be 
complied  with.  However,  the  regulations  formulated 
to  cover  sales  under  the  general  act, will  be  applied 
and  enforced  in  all  caeca  where  the  provisions  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  special  acts,  and  the 
regular  contract  forms  (form  6-481  for  either  unallotted 
or  allotted  lands(  form  6—487  for  unallotted  lands,  and 
5—489  for  allotments)  will  be  used.  The  mature  living 
and  dead  and  down  timber  may  be  sold  under  the 
act  of  June  25,  1610,  from  the  unallotted  l»nd«  of  any 
reservation,  (with ’the  exception  of  the  .Five  Civilized 
Tribes),  where  the  special  act  provides  for.  the  reserT 
ration  of  the  limber,  or  timberlands,  for  the  usg  of 
the  Indians  of  that  reservation;  or  where  the  special 
act  authorizes  the  sale  of  timber  or  timberiand  and 
| the  use  of ,tbe  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
unless  there  are  special  restrictions  ae  to  the  manner 
■ in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  edmin- 
J istered.  . 1 

Iadlaa  logging. — Sec.  40.  Form  6-481  is.  intended 
for  use  where  logging  operations  are  conducted  by  an 
Indian,  either  from  his  now  allotment  or  from  tribal 
lands,  and  the  product  sold  either  on  the  land  after 
, severance  or  delivered  to  some  other  point.  When 
timber  is  cut  from  an  allotment  held  under  a trust 
1 patent  or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on  alien- 
ation the  contract  should  ordinarily  require  that  the 
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prucecila  be  paid  into  the  bauds  of  the  superintendent 
and  an  accounting  be  made  therefor.  In  exceptional 
cased  the  purchase  price  may  be  paid  direct  to  the 
allottee,  leas  the  deduction  for  auperriiion.  Except 
where  the  allot  men  l b held  under  a fee  patent,  a strict 
supervision  must  be  exercised.  When  form  5—181  is 
used  for  the  sale  of  timber  cut  from  tribal  land  the 
contract  must  require  that  the  etumpage  value  of  the 
timber  be  paid  direct  to  the  superintendent.  The 
Indian  may  receive  the  payment  for  labor  and  profit 
directly  from  the  purchaser. 

Sale  of  stampags.— When  standing  timber  is  pur- 
chased from  unallotted  lands  by  Indians  or  others, 
contract  form  5-487  should  be  used  and  when  stumpage 
b purchased  from  allotted  lands  form  5-480  should  be 
used.  These  forms  contemplate,  and  provide  for  a 
certain  flexibility  to  meet  variable  conditions,  but  no 
essential  departure  from  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  such  contracts  may  be  authorised  by  a super- 
intendent or  other  field  officer.  I 

Cato  Sr.ue, 

Commiuioncr  of  Indian  Affair «. 

February  5,  1918 

Approved 

S.  Q.  Horsing, 

AttiUanl  S tertiary  of  tht  Inlenor. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  attention  of  field  officers  Is  directed  to  tbe  following  (pedal 
nets  and  dedaiooe  regarding  limber  on  unallotted  Indian  Undo. 

DUO  RIVED  RESERVATION. 

Timber  on  unallotted  lands  la  sold  under  authority  of  lha  act 
of  August  1,  1814  (SS  Dial.  L , 805)  * 

Timber  <m  sections  IS  sad  the  lands  clatmad  by  lbs  State  of 
Wisconsin  an  "cramp  lands"  was  covered  by  tbs  act  of  May  18, 
1816  (38  Sut.  L.,  133,  137)  which  Is  quoted  In  full  below  under  La 
Points  and  Lac  du  Flambeau 

On  January  7,  1813,  tha  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  title  of  the  La  Points  Indiana  to  iheaixieenUi  Mellons  within 
the  Bad  River  Reservation  was  superior  to  that  of  tbs  Bute. 

BLACKPEET  RESERVATION. 

Act  or  Manes  1,  1807  (34  Svav.  L..  1017,  1033). 

That  lands  c Unaided  and  returned  by  aid  coamiaion  as  Umber- 
lands  ah  all  be  sold  and  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior, 
uoder  sealed  bids,  to  tbs  highest  bidder  far  cash,  at  not  Isa  than  33 
per  acre,  under  such  rule*  and  regulations  as  be  may  prescribe 
rnrvydtd,  That  tbs  said  timber  lands  shall  be  sold  In  tracla  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  acres,  with  preference  right  of  purchase  to  actual  eetUen. 
including  Indian  eilotiaa  residing  in  ibe  vicinity,  at  the  highest 
price  bid 

COLVILLE  RESERVATION. 

Act  or  Mines  23,  18C«  (34  6Tar.  L„  *0  ) 

Sic  6.  That  all  of  aid  lands  returned  and  classified  is  timber- 
Uode  obeli  be  eold  and  diapoaed  of  by  tha  Secretary  of  the  loionor 
uoder  sealed  bids  to  tbe  highest  bidders  fur  cash  or  el  public  auction, 
as  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  may  determine,  and  under  aucb 
rules  and  regulations  as  ha  may  prescribe. 
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UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SERVICE— FORESTRY  BRANCH. 

GENERAL  TIMBER  SALE  REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  word  superintendent  as  used  in  these  regulations  signifies  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Indian  Agency  or  School  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  land  covered  by  any  contract 
is  included. 

2.  The  term  officer  in  charge,  wherever  used  in  these  regulations,  signifies  the  forest 
officer  of  highest  rank  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  timberwork  on  the  reservation  within 
which  the  sale  area  is  situated  or  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  supervise  a sale. 

3.  Log  scalers  will  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  receive  their 
instructions  from  the  officer  in  charge. 

4.  No  timber  other  than  that  sold  may  be  cut  by  the  purchaser  on  the  sale  area  without 
a separate  contract  of  sale  therefor,  and  timber  on  allotments  within  a general  sale  area  held 
under  trust  or  restricted  patents  can  not  be  logged  without  a contract  with  the  owners  of  the 
allotment  approved  by  the  proper  officer. 

5.  Other  sales  within  a sale  area  may  be  made  of  products  and  kinds  of  timber  not 
sold  under  a previous  sale,  provided  such  sales  will  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  having 
authority  to  make  such  sale,  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  previous  purchaser.  Rights 
of  way  may  be  granted  through  portions  of  the  sale  area  during  the  contract  period,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  previous  purchaser. 

6.  Title  to  the  forest  products  covered  by  any  contract  will  not  pass  to  the  purchaser 
until  such  products  are  paid  for. 

7.  Cash  deposits  in  advance  of  cutting  will  be  required.  If  at  any  time  the  stumpago 
value  of  the  timber  cut  and  unpaid  for  shall  exceed  the  total  amount  then  on  deposit  with 
the  Indian  Service,  an  additional  deposit  shall  be  required.  At  the  close  of  each  month  a state- 
ment of  all  timber  cut  during  the  month  will  be  rendered  to  the  purchaser  as  a demand  for 
payment  of  the  full  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  covered  by  such  statement.  As  soon  as 
payment  is  made  of  the  amount  covered  by  such  statement,  the  full  amount  previously  deposited 
will  become  available  as  an  advance  deposit  on  timber  cut  subsequent  to  the  period  covered 
by  such  statement.  At  any  time  that  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  cut  shall  exceed  the 
amount  of  advance  deposit  cutting  operations  shall  be  suspended. 

8.  The  general  advance  deposits  required  by  a contract  which  includes  both  allotted 
and  unallotted  land  will  be  credited  so  far  as  necessary  on  allotments  cut  during  the  period 
covered.  The  fact  that  special  advance  payments  have  been  made  on  allotments  which 
are  about  to  be  cut  will  not  operate  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  required  general  advance 
deposit,  but  rather  will  postpone  the  necessity  of  making  demand  for  it  until  the  advance 
payments  on  the  particular  allotments  being  cut  have  also  been  exhausted.  The  deposit  made 
with  the  bid  for  the  timber  will  be  applied  as  a general  advance  deposit. 

9.  The  areas  to  be  logged  in  any  season  may  be  designated  by  the  officer  in  charge  when 
in  his  judgment  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  deterioration  from  fire,  worms,  or  other  cause  or 
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to  insure  the  logging  of  the  sale  unit  in  such  manner  os  to  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians.  When  logging  is  begun  on  an  allotment  or  natural  logging  unit, 
it  will  not  be  discontinued  and  started  elsewhere  without  the  written  consent  of  the  officer 
in  charge. 

10.  Selective  logging,  or  the  logging  of  areas  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  a part  of 
the  merchantable  timber,  promote  the  growth  of  young  trees,  or  preserve  the  forest  cover, 
will  be  practiced  on  all  lands  chiefly  suitable  for  the  production  of  timber  crops.  Live  trees 
of  diameters  below  those  named  in  the  contract  may  be  designated  for  cutting,  and  larger 
trees  may  be  reserved  from  cutting  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge.  If  live  trees 
which  are  not  designated  for  cutting  are  cut,  or  are  seriously  injured  through  lack  of  care, 
they  will  be  double  scaled  and  so  charged  and  paid  for.  In  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  a strip  not  exceeding  three  hundred  (300)  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  streams,  roads, 
and  trails  and  in  the  vicinity  of  camping  places  and  recreation  grounds  may  be  reserved,  in 
which  little  or  no  cutting  will  be  allowed. 

11.  All  dead  trees  standing  or  fallen  which  contain  one  merchantable  log  or  more  will 
be  logged  for  their  merchantable  contents,  and  wherever  selective  logging  is  required  by  the 
contract  the  purchaser  will  fell  all  other  dry  trees  before  the  slash  is  burned. 

12.  Firewood  and  improvements  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  from  unmerchantable 
material,  and  material  so  used  will  not  be  charged  to  the  purchaser.  The  use  of  such  material 
from  allotments  may  be  restricted  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge.  Wood  and  im- 
provements taken  from  merchantable  material  will  be  scaled  or  measured,  charged,  and  paid 
for  at  its  maximum  value. 

13.  Young  growth  will  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  in  every  branch  of  the  logging 
operations,  and  its  use  in  the  construction  of  improvements  may  be  restricted  by  the  officer 
in  charge. 

14.  Stumps  will  be  cut  low  so  as  to  avoid  waste,  and  the  mean  height  of  any  stump  will 
not  exceed  one-half  its  diameter,  except  where  because  of  defect  or  deformity  this  height  is 
considered  impracticable  by  the  officer  in  charge,  provided  that  the  minimum  height  required 
will  be  twelve  inches. 

15.  Waste  in  high  stumps,  butts,  tops,  breaks,  skids,  and  partially  sound  logs  and  all 
trees  designated  for  logging  which  are  not  logged  and  all  trees  which  are  left  felled  or  lodged 
or  badly  damaged  by  the  logging  operations  will  be  scaled  for  their  merchantable  contents  and 
charged  against  the  purchaser.  All  cutting  shall  be  done  with  a saw  when  possible. 

16.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  fellers  or  other  employees  of  the  purchaser  that  results 
in  unnecessary  breaking  of  trees  will  be  penalized  by  scaling  such  trees  full  as  if  they  had  not 
been  broken. 

17.  The  log  lengths  and  products  taken  from  each  tree  will  be  such  as  to  completely 
utilize  the  merchantable  materia!  in  the  tree  and  to  yield  the  maximum  stump  age  value.  Trees 
improperly  cut  into  lengths  or  products  of  a lesser  value  shall  be  scaled,  counted,  or  measured 
as  if  cut  so  as  to  yield  the  maximum  value. 

18.  The  Scribner  Decimal  C log  rule  will  be  used  in  scaling  logs.  The  rule  will  be  read 
to  the  nearest  inch  on  the  average  top  diameter  inside  bark.  Logs  exceeding  the  maximum 
length  allowed  by  a contract  will  be  scaled  as  two  or  more  logs,  with  proper  allowance  for  the 
increase  in  diameter  at  the  points  of  division. 

19.  The  overlength  allowed  on  legs  for  trimming  will  not  exceed  one  inch  to  each  four 
feet  of  length.  Logs  which  overrun  this  allowance  will  be  scaled  as  if  cut  two  feet  longer. 
Logs  longer  than  the  maximum  scaling  length  named  in  the  contract  will  be  scaled  as  if  bucked 
into  two  or  more  shorter  logs  and  with  the  top  diameters  they  would  actually  have  if  so  cut. 
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20.  Proper  deductions  will  be  made  for  rot,  shake,  hollow,  and  other  defects  which  make 
a log  partially  unmerchantable,  including  sweep  exceeding  one  inch  in  each  four  feet  of  log 
length,  but  deductions  will  not  be  made  for  any  defect  or  damage  due  to  the  act  or  neglect  cff 
the  purchaser  or  his  employees. 

21.  A check  scaler  employed  by  the  purchaser  may  at  hours  convenient  to  the  scaler  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  officer  in  charge  compare  his  scale  of  logs  with  that  of  the  scaler.  A 
copy  of  the  regular  scale  reports  will  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser  through  the  officer  in  charge. 

22.  For  convenience  in  scaling  the  logs  or  other  products  will  be  bunched  as  the  scaler 
may  direct  on  the  land  where  cut  or  at  the  landing  or  point  of  shipment  and  will  not  be  moved 
therefrom  until  he  has  scaled,  numbered,  and  stamped  them.  Logs  that  are  moved  contrary 
to  the  scaler’s  instructions  will  be  double  scaled.  Where  a separate  record  of  the  scale’of  timber 
from  an  allotment  or  other  area  is  necessary,  the  logs  cut  from  such  area  will  be  marked  by 
the  purchaser  with  a distinctive  brand  as  prescribed  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

23.  A merchantable  log  is  any  log  that  will  manufacture  one-third  or  more  of  its  total 
contents  into  sound  lumber  eight  feet  and  longer,  except  as  special  provision  is  made  in  a par- 
ticular contract.  More  defective  logs  and  logs  smaller  than  the  merchantable  size  set  in  the 
contract  will  be  culled  if  left  in  the  woods,  but  any  such  logs  that  are  taken  for  manufacture 
or  sale  will  be  scaled  for  their  actual  sound  contents  of  lumber  of  any  length.  Any  logs  taken 
by  the  purchaser  which  are  smaller  than  the  minimum  scaling  length  or  diameter  given  on  the 
log-scale  rule  will  be  scaled  for  their  merchantable  contents. 

24.  Railroad  ties  taken  by  the  purchaser  under  a contract  in  which  tie  prices  and  speci- 
fications are  not  fixed  will  be  scaled  or  counted  as  follows: 

Eight-foot  ties  made  from  logs  nine  to  twelve  inches  top  diameter  will  be  counted 
as  thirty  to  the  thousand  feet  board  measure  and  six  and  one-half  foot  ties  as  thirty- 
eight  to  the  thousand.  Ties  made  from  logs  over  twelve  inches  top  diameter  and  long 
ties  will  be  scaled.  Ties  made  from  logs  less  than  nine  inches  top  diameter  will  be 
counted  sixty  ties  eight  feet  long  and  seventy-five  ties  six  and  one-half  feet  long  to 
the  thousand  feet. 

25.  The  slash  resulting  from  the  logging  operations,  including  all  branches  up  to  four 
inches  in  thickness  lopped  from  tops  and  logs,  will  at  the  time  of  skidding  be  piled  compactly 
and  away  from  reserved  trees  on  the  whole  area  to  be  selectively  logged  and  on  a strip  at  least 
ten  rods  wide  around  all  other  logging  areas  in  units  not  larger  than  quarter  sections,  unless 
some  other  method  ofi  slash  disposal  is  provided  in  the  contract. 

26.  Burning  of  the  slash  by  the  purchaser  will  be  done  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  required  by  the  officer  in  charge,  who  may  at  that  time  assume  direct  charge  of  the 
crew  of  the  purchaser  engaged  at  the  work  of  burning.  Slashing  will  not  be  burned  during  any 
period  of  fire  danger.  Whenever  fire  rims  through  a slashing,  except  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  officer  in  charge  the  purchaser  may  be  required  to  lop  or  to  pile  and  reburn 
the  slash. 

27.  Unsatisfactory  disposal  of  the  slash  will  be  cause  for  the  officer  in  charge  to  suspend 
all  operations  of  the  purchaser  until  the  unsatisfactory  condition  is  corrected. 

28.  Forest  fires  on  the  sale  area  or  adjacent  lands  during  the  contract  period  will  be 
prevented  or  suppressed  by  the  purchaser,  his  employees  and  subcontractors,  whenever  possi- 
ble. Wlien  called  upon  by  an  authorized  forest  officer,  they  will  work  under  his  directions  to 
suppress  fires.  If  the  purchaser  or  his  employees  or  subcontractors  were  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly responsible  by  act  or  neglect  for  the  origin  or  the  spread  of  the  fire,  reimbursement  will 
be  made,  except  that  such  reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  suppression 
within  the  sale  area  or  within  one-half  mile  of  the  same. 
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29.  Donkey  logging;  may  be  permitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  ground  around  the  donkey  engine  will  at  each  setting  be  cleared  of  dry  trees  for 
a distance  of  ten  rods  and  of  all  other  combustible  material  for  a distance  of  fifty  feet  in  all 
directions  during  the  season  from  May  1 to  September  30  and  any  other  season  of  fire  danger. 

30.  All  steam  engines  not  burning  oil  for  fuel  during  the  period  from  May  1 to  October  15 
and  all  other  seasons  of  fire  danger  will  be  equipped  with  spark  arresters  acceptable  to  the  officer 
in  charge,  and,  excepting  locomotives,  will  have  a steam  force  pump  with  not  less  than  one 
inch  discharge,  one  hundred  feet  of  serviceable  one-inch  hose,  six  twelve-quart  pails,  six  shovels, 
and  a constant  supply  of  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  twelve  barrels  of  water.  This  equip- 
ment will  be  suitable  for  fire-fighting  purposes  and  kept  in  serviceable  condition  and  used  when 
necessary  for  fighting  fires. 

31.  A watchman  employed  by  the  purchaser  and  kept  on  duty  during  the  noon  hour  at 
each  engine  in  actual  use  and  not  burning  oil,  and  during  the  night  if  fires  are  kept  up,  may  be 
required  by  the  officer  in  charge  during  the  period  from  May  1 to  October  15  and  any  other  period 
of  fire  danger. 

32.  Rigging  will  not  be  slung  on  trees  reserved  from  cutting  without  the  use  of  bushing, 
and  only  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

33.  Clearing  the  right  of  way  of  the  logging  railroad  and  its  spurs  and  the  careful  burn- 
ing of  ail  combustible  material  for  a distance  of  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  track  is  required 
of  the  purchaser  unless  the  officer  in  charge  shall,  in  writing,  prescribe  a lesser  width.  And  the 
purchaser  shall  for  such  periods  as  may  be  required  by  the  said  forest  officer  in  charge  patrol 
all  railroad  tracks  after  the  passage  of  each  locomotive. 

34.  The  vicinity  of  logging  camps  and  stables  will  be  kept  in  a clean  and  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  rubbish  will  be  removed  and  properly  burned  or  buried  during  the  occupancy  and 
upon  the  removal  of  the  camps  and  stables. 

35.  Streams  will  not  be  obstructed  by  felled  trees  or  otherwise  except  by  the  improve- 
ments hereinbefore  provided  for,  nor  will  they  be  polluted  by  sawdust,  manure,  or  any  other 
refuse  from  a camp  or  mill. 

36.  Damage  to  land  or  other  property  of  the  Indians  or  the  Government  resulting  from 
rights  of  way,  dams,  and  other  improvements  or  operations  of  the  purchaser  will  be  appraised 
by  the  officer  in  charge,  and  if  not  offset  by  the  value  of  the  permanent  improvements  made  by 
the  purchaser  will  be  charged  against  the  purchaser. 

37.  Existing  telephone  lines,  fences,  roads,  trails,  and  other  improvements  will  he 
protected  as  far  as  possible  in  the  logging  operations,  and  whenever  they  are  broken  or  obstructed 
the  purchaser  will  promptly  repair  the  damage.  If  he  fails  to  make  the  repairs  promptly,  the 
officer  in  charge  may  make  the  repairs  and  purchasers  may  be  charged  with  double  the  expense 
thereof. 

38.  Telephone  lines  constructed  by  the  purchaser  within  the  Indian  reservation  will  be 
open  to  the  free  use  of  all  Indian  Service  officers  for  official  business,  and  the  purchaser  may  for 
their  construction  and  repair  cut  and  use  free  of  charge  all  necessary  poles  which  are  not  other- 
wise merchantable  and  subject  to  regulation  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

39.  Improvements  necessary  to  execute  his  contracts  such  as  camps,  sawmills,  rail- 
roads, roads,  telephone  lines,  chutes,  bridges,  sluices,  and  dams  may  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  purchaser  on  and  across  the  contracted  area  and  other  tribal  lands,  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

40.  Free  transportation  of  Indian  Service  employees  engaged  in  official  business  will 
be  allowed  over  all  such  railroads,  and  such  employees  may,  at  their  own  risk,  operate  hand 
cars  or  speeders  over  the  track  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  railroad 
by  the  purchaser. 
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41.  Improvements  already  on  tlie  area  or  on  other  lands  of  the  reservation  and  which 
are  necessary  for  logging  purposes  may  be  used  by  the  purchaser,  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

42.  The  time  limit  for  the  removal  of  the  improvements  and  other  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser is  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract.  After  that  time  the  title  to  improve- 
ments, including  camps,  will  attach  to  the  land,  and  no  personal  property  of  the  purchaser 
will  thereafter  be  removed  except  with  the  written  consent  of  the  officer  in  charge:  Provided, 
That  improvements  necessary  for  the  logging  of  other  Indian  timber  may  be  left  for  such  time 
and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

43.  Extension  of  time  for  the  performance  of  any  contract  may  be  granted  the  pur- 
chaser by  the  officer  approving  the  contract,  in  his  discretion  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  he  may  impose. 

44.  If  extension  of  time  to  cut  and  remove  the  timber  is  not  granted  by  the  officer 
approving  a contract,  the  purchaser  can  cut  no  timber  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract, 
but  he  may  remove  the  timber,  previously  cut  and  paid  for,  within  one  year  of  the  expiration 
of  the  contract.  If  not  removed  within  the  time  allowed,  the  title  will  revert  to  the  vendor 
notwithstanding  the  purchaser  may  have  paid  for  the  timber. 

45.  Assignment  of  any  contract  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  purchaser  will  not  relieve  him 
of  his  contract  obligations  unless  the  assignment  is  approved  by  the  officer  approving  the 
contract  nor  until  the  bond  is  satisfactorily  renewed. 

46.  Refunds  of  overpayments  will  be  made  to  the  purchaser  by  the  approving  officer 
provided  all  terms  of  the  contract  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  approving  officer  may  also,  in  his 
discretion,  reduce  the  amount  of  timber  that  is  required  by  the  contract  to  be  paid  for  and 
removed  in  any  one  year. 

47.  Indian  labor  will  be  employed  by  the  purchaser  at  the  same  wages  as  other  labor 
and  in  preference  to  other  labor  not  already  in  his  employ  whenever  the  Indian  labor  seeks 
employment  and  is  competent. 

48.  All  regulations  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  order  on  Indian  reservations  and  the 
introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  will  be  complied  with  by  the  purchaser. 

49.  In  compliance  with  law  and  Executive  order,  no  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
Delegate  thereto  shall  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  contract  of  which  these  regu- 
lations are  a part  (sec.  3741,  R.  S.,  and  secs.  114—116,  act  of  Mar.  4,  1909,  33  Stat.  L.,  1109), 
and  no  person  undergoing  a sentence  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  shall  be  employed  in  carry- 
ing out  any  contract  (Executive  order,  May  18,  1905).  The  cutting  or  removal  of  timber 
from  Indian  Lands  in  breach  of  the  terms  of  any  contract  and  without  other  lawful  authority, 
or  the  leaving  of  fires  unextinguished,  will  render  the  offenders  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  section  6 of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  857).  Section  corners,  quarter  section 
corners,  or  meander  posts  on  any  Government  line  of  survey  shall  not  be  destroyed,  defaced, 
changed,  or  removed  to  any  other  place,  nor  shall  any  witness  trees  or  any  tree  blazed  to  mark 
the  line  of  a Government  survey  be  cut  down  in  the  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. (See  sec.  57,  act  of  Mar.  4,  1909,  35  Stat.  L.,  1099,) 

50.  The  expenses  of  examining,  advertising,  marking,  scaling,  and  protecting  the  timber 
and  of  general  supervision  of  the  sale  will  be  paid  out  of  a timber  expense  fund,  for  which 
purpose  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  set  aside. 

51.  All  the  records  of  the  purchaser  and  his  subcontractors  pertaining  to  the  logging 
operation  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  products  thereof  will  be  open  to  inspection  at 
any  reasonable  time  by  the  officer  in  charge  or  other  officer  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  information  so  obtained  will  be  regarded  as  confidential.  The  pur- 
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chaser  will  furnish  the  officer  in  charge,  at  such  times  as  he  may  request,  the  amount  of  lumber 
sold  and  the  average  grade  prices  received  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  during  certain  periods;  also  the 
amount  of  box  lumber  sold,  with  average  price  per  M;  the  amount  of  ties  and  timber  sold, 
with  average  price  per  M;  and  the  amount  of  by-products  sold  and  the  total  receipts  for  same. 

52.  Suspension  of  the  purchaser’s  operations  may  be  made  by  the  officer  in  charge  if 
any  requirements  of  the  contract  and  of  these  regulations  are  disregarded  and  until  there  is 
satisfactory  compliance.  Persistent  failure  to  comply  with  any  one  of  the  requirements  of  the 
contract  or  regulations  after  written  notice  addressed  to  the  purchaser  by  the  superintendent 
or  the  officer  in  charge  will  be  ground  for  revocation  by  the  officer  approving  the  contract  of 
all  rights  of  the  purchaser  under  this  and  other  contracts  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  bond  and 
of  all  moneys  paid,  and  the  purchaser  will  be  liable  for  all  damage  resulting  from  his  breach 
of  contract. 

53.  Complaints  by  the  purchaser  arising  from  any  action  taken  by  the  forest  officer  in 
charge  under  the  terms  of  any  contract  will  not  be  considered  unless  made  in  writing  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  alleged  unsatisfactory  action. 

54.  The  decision  of  the  officer  approving  any  contract  will  be  final  in  the  interpretation  • 
of  the  contract  and  of  the  regulations,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  regulations  can  not  be 
varied  in  any  detail  without  the  written  approval  of  the  officer  approving  the  sale. 

55.  Whenever  any  bond  furnished  to  guarantee  obligations  under  a sale  shall  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  officer  approving  the  sale  he  may  require  a new  bond  which  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  him. 

56.  Failure  of  the  purchaser  to  complete  his  contract  or  to  log  promptly  an  area  dam- 
aged by  fire,  wind,  insects,  or  other  causes,  or  the  commission  by  him  of  any  act  for  which  the 
officer  approving  his  contract  shall  declare  the  contract  forfeited,  will  render  the  purchaser 
and  his  bondsmen  liable  for  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  remaining  timber  on  an  estimate 
of  value  and  quantity  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  approving  this  contract. 

The  above  General  Timber  Sale  Regulations  are  hereby  prescribed  for  use  in  all  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  timber  from  Indian  lands  except  as  special  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  particular  sales. 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 

Approved,  April  10,  1920, 

S.  G.  Hopkins,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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118301 


71etheed  Reservation.  Act  of  March  3.  1905  ( 33  Stet.  1048,  10B1) ; 

Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stnt.  452).  For  docision  as  to  use  of  prococdr 
of  timber  soles,  see  Decisions  of  Comptroller  of  Treasury,  Volume  18,  pace  9X. 

Fort  BelltnwTi  Reservation.  Act  of  March  3,  1921  (41  Stat.  1355). 

Fort  Bcrthold  Reservation.  Act  of  June  1,  1910  (35  Stat.  455,  458). 

Fort  H.--1 1 Reservation.  Act  of  March  3,  1911  (36  Stnt.  1058  - 1064). 

Jlctrlllc  Reservation.  Act  of  March  4,  1907  ( 34  Stat.  1413);  Act  of 
May  25.  1918  (40  Stat.  561). 

demath  Reservation.  Act  of  March  4,  1933  ( 47  Stat.  1568). 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation.  Act  of  Mai'  1®.  1916  (39  Stat.  123,  157). 
See  also  Bad  F.lver  Reservation  above. 

Uynnnl n.t  Reservation.  Act  of  March  28,  1903  (35  Stat.  51);  Act  of 
March  3,  1211  (36  Stat.  1058  - 1076);  Act  of  May  18,  1916  (39  Stet.  123,  157); 
Act  of  March  2,  1917  (39  Stat.  991);  Act  of  May  25,  1918  (40  Stat.  561);  Act 
of  January  27,  1925  (43  Stat.  793);  Act  of  March  4,  1925  (43  Stat.  1313);  Act 
of  June  15,  1934  (48  Stat.  964);  Act  of  September  3,  1935  ( 49  Stat.  1085). 

Kez  Perce  Reservation.  Act  of  August  15,  1894  ( 23  Stat.  327,  330). 

pine  Ridre  Reservation.  Act  of  May  27,  1910  (36  Stat.  440,  442). 

Quintal t Reservation.  Act  of  June  6,  1934  (48  Stat.  910). 

Red  Laxe  Reservation.  Act  of  May  18,  1916  (39  Stat.  123,  137);  Act 
of  May  25,  1918  (40  Stat.  561);  Act  of  June  30,  1919  (41  Stnt.  14);  Act  of 
June  5,  1924  (43  Stat.  412);  Act  of  May  10,  1926  (44  Stnt.  475). 

Rosebud  Reservation.  Act  of  May  30,  1910  (36  Stat.  44£). 

SpoAane  Reservation.  Act  of  May  29,  1908  ( 35  Stat.  458). 

Tonrue  River  Reservation.  Act  of  June  3,  1926  (44  Stat.  690). 

Vbatllla  Reservation.  Act  of  March  3,  1885  ( 23  Stat.  340). 

Pintah  Reservation.  Act  of  June  21,  1906  ( 34  Stat.  325,  376). 

YaRrtma  Reservation.  Act  of  December  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  595  - 597). 


(Sgd)  John  Collier, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Approved:  May  18,  1936. 

(Sgd)  Harold  L.  I ekes , 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

12 


Current  timber  sale  regulations  and  standard  timber  contract 
provisions  are  located  in  the  Indian  Affairs  Manual  (53  IAM  4, 
Illustrations  3 and  4).  Regulations  and  instructions  governing 
timber  cutting  not  under  contract  are  located  in  53  IAM  5.0. 
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APPENDIX  F 


Logging  Contractors 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 
LOGGING  CONTRACTORS  AND  PURCHASERS 


Name 

Location 

Cutting  Date 

Gail  Bolson  Livingston 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

1942-1945 

H.O.  Hayden 

Kirby,  MT 

1942-1944 

James  C.  Burns,  Jr. 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

1 943-1 944 

Livingston  Saw  and  Planning  Mill 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

1944-1948 

Paul  Siegfried* 

Billings,  MT 

1947-1955 

Albert  Lalonde  Company 

Sidney,  MT 

1950 

Tongue  River  Lumber  Company 
(assigned  to  Leon  W.  and 
A.L.  Perry) 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

1957-1972 

Tongue  River  Lumber  Company 
(assigned  to  Saunders 
Lumber  Company  in  1959- 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Hardin,  MT 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1964) 

Paul  Siegfried 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

1964-1966 

Black  Lumber  Company 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

1966-1977 

Ashland  Lumber  Company 

Ashland,  MT 

1969 

Arness-Anderson  Corp. 

Ashland,  MT 

1978 

*In  1953,  Paul  Siegfried  moved  his  mill  to  Lame  Deer,  Montana. 
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APPENDIX  G 


Timber  Sale  Data* 


*The  following  timber  sale  data  was  compiled  from  diverse  sources 
including  timber  sale  data  cards  in  the  BIA  Billings  Area  Office  and 
in  the  BIA  Central  Office  Branch  of  Forestry  in  Washington,  D.C.;  tim- 
ber sale  files  (both  active  and  inactive);  Certificates  of  Completion; 
timber  sale  contracts;  advertisements;  annual  reports;  and  general 
correspondence.  In  some  instances,  complete  records  of  the  timber 
sales  could  not  be  found.  If  that  happened,  the  missing  information 
is  represented  by  a blank  spot  on  the  timber  sale  data  forms. 


TWER  SALE  DATA 


logging  unit 
Sec.  154  22,  T2 

LOC 

Sl/2  SI/2  Set 
Nl/2  iec.22. 

AT  ION 

:.  15;  Nl/2 
T2S.  R42E 

PURCHASE R 

Gall  Bolson  Livingston 

contract  no 
1-104- lnd-3258 

INDIAN  OFFICE  FILE  NO 

13693-42 

CONTRACT  APPROVED 

2-27  ,9  42 

CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

12-31  19  42 

CONTRACT  EXTENDED  TO 
19 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 

8-15  19  42 


REMARKS 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUCT 

ESTIMATED 

CUT  VOLUME 
IPO  FT 1 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

mo  FT 1 

APPRAISED  RATES 

IMBMJ 

ADVERTISEO  RATES 
IMBMI 

mo  RATES 
M9M) 

P.P. 

165,000 

175.220 

3.00 

Negotiated 

3.00 

TOTAL  volumes 

165,000 

175,220 

total  appraised  value 
495. OQ 


total  ADVERTISED  value 

M 


TOTAL  BIO  value 

495.00 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  RECEIVED 

525.66 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
FOREST  TOPOGRAPHER'S  LARGE  MAP  SHEET 


J»4Im  iMamtiu. 


T._LJ2_ 


C*lWr  kUmol,  f**L_ 
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northern  Cheyenne 


TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


NEl/4,  Sec10^'0* 

purchaser 

COR  tract  no 

T5S,  R39E 

H.O.  Hayden,  Kirby,  MT 

I-104-1nd-3279 

logging  unit 
Tribal -in- 
•Sfcunfc  -Coulee 


inoian  office  fue  NO 
38811-42 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

8-3  » 42 


CONTRACT  CtPlRED 

6-30  ,9  43 


CONTRACT  EXTENDED  TO 
19 


CCRTIflCATC  Of  COMPLETION 

3-20  >9  43 


remarks: 


♦See  below 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUCT 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
IPO  FT. ) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 
(BO  FT) 

APPRAISED  RATES 
I MBM ) 

AOVERTISEO  RATES 
(MBM) 

BIO  RATES 
(MBM) 

P.P. 

165.000 

181.810 

3.00 

3.00 

• 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

165,000 

181 ,810 

total  appraised  value 


TOTAL  AOVERTISEO  VALUE 

495.00 


total  bid  value 
495.00 


total  amount  received 
545.43 


*ln  addition  to  181,810  feet:  additional  30,000  ft.  milled  for  Indians  on  a toll  basis 
as  provided  for  in  Contract. 
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UNITED  STATES  ^ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
FOREST  TOPOGRAPHER’S  LARGE  MAP  SHEET 


ZX  a Y\  QyVLS_\i.\3LS>C J.Jtu  iHimllM.  T.-S-  b • Sit-Af}_]2.0  Cadot  taWr.il,  ImI 
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Northern  Cheyenne 


T/MRER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  UNIT 

(Tribal)  Kelly 
Creek 


location 


Nl/2  Nl/2 
Sec.  22.  T2S,  R42E 


PURCHASER  CONTRACT  NC 

Mrs.  Gail  Bolson  livingstor  , in*  ->?oa 
( IndXJU  lottea.654 lI-104-tnd-3284 

■ iROVE 


INDIAN  office  file  no 
41635-42 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

g-15  » 42 


CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

6-30  » 43 


CONTRACT  EXTENOED  TO 
19 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 

3-20  ,9  43 


remarks: 

‘Awarded  without  advertising. 


See  below. 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUC T 

ESTIMATED 

CUT  VOLUME 

IPO  FT) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 
(BO  FT) 

APPRAISED  RATES 

(MOM) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 

IM0M) 

BID  RATES 
IM0M) 

P.P. 

165.000 

175.860 

3.00 

Neootiated 

3 nn 

TOTAL  volumes 

165,000 

175,860 

TOTAL  appraised  VALUE 

TOTAL  ADVERTISED  value 

TOTAL  BID  value 

495.00 

NA 



TOTAL  AMOUNT  RECEIVED 

52Z.  Sfi  


‘In  addition  to  175,860  feet;  additional  40,000  feet  milled  for  Indians  on  a toll  basis 
as  provided  In  contract. 
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O'  UNITED  STATES  C'4 

' DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
FOREST  TOPOGRAPHER'S  LARGE  MAP  SHEET 
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TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


logging  unit 

LOCATION 

purchaser 

CONTRACT  no 

Tribal  T25  R42E 
Parts  Sec.  26.  27 

*See  below 

Gall  Bolson  Livingston 
(lamp  Deer) ...  . 

l-IQ4-1nd-3309 

INOIAN  OFF  ICC  FILE  NO 

13059-43 


COH  TRACT  APPROVED 

3-18  „ 43 


CONTRACT  CJIPIRED 

9-1  19  43 


CONTRACT  CRTCNOCO  TO 
19 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION  REMARKS 

9-2  19  43 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUC T 

estimated 

CUT  VOLUME 
IPO  FT) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 
too  FT) 

APPRAISED  RATES 
(*B*J 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(MBM) 

BtO  RATES 

P.P. 

165.000 

200.150 

3.00 

Neaotlated 

3 on 

total  volumes 

165,000 

200,150 

total  advertised  value 

total  bid  value 

NA 

495.00 

total  appraised  value 
495.00 


total  amount  received 
600.45 


*NW  1/4  SW  1/4,  Section  26  and  part  of  NE  1/4  SE  1/4  Section  27,  T2S,  R42E 
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OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
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Northern  Cheyenne 


TIPRER  SALE  DATA 


LOCClNO  UNIT 

Dry  Creek 


LOCATION 

PURCHASER 

SW1  /4 

Sec.  28,  T5S,  R39E 

H.O.  Hayden,  Kirby.  MT 

contract  no 

-LQ.l=iJidr33I2. 


inoian  office  file  no 

11624-43 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

3-22  n>  43 


CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

9-1  19  43 


CONTRACT  EXTENDED  TO 

12-31  l9  43 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 

1-15  19  44 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

tea  ft) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

ibo  ft) 

APPRAISEO  RATES 

IMSM) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(MSM) 

BID  RATES 
(MB**) 

P.P. 

165.000 

100.520 

■\  nn 

■x  nn 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

165.000  . 

100.520 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  value 

total  ADVERTISED  value 

TOTAL  BID  value 

495.00 

495.00 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  RECEIVED 

201.56 
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TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


LOCOING  unit 

locatioh 

PvH CHASE H 

Lame  Deer,  KT 

con  tract  no 

Tribal 

Sec.  26,  T2S,  R42E 

Gail  Bolson  Livingston 

1-1 04-1 nd-3337 

moot*  or  rice  rut  no 
31864-43 


COUTH  ACT  APPROVED 

8-5  /s  43 


COUTH  ACT  EXPIRED 

2-1  19  44 


COHTRACT  EXTEHOEO  TO 
19 


CEH  Tine  ATE  or  COUPLE  non 
2-2  19  44 


REMARKS 

•Awarded  tQ  Indian  without  advprtui 


m= 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUCT 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

teo  rr.) 

AC  TUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 

ieo  rTi 

APPRAISED  PATES 

AOVEHTISEO  RATES 
(MOM) 

BIO  PATES 
IMBW 

P.P. 

165.000 

190.200 

3,00 

Npnntiatprt 

3.00 

TOTAL  volumes 

165,000 

190,200 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  VALUE 

total  aovehtiseo  value 

TOTAL  BIO  UHLUE 

495.00 

NA 

495.00 

TOTAL  AMOUHT  RECEIVED 

570.60 


Northern  Cheyenne 


TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


Loccmc  unir 
Tribal 

lO Cat  ton 

Nl/2  NW1/4  HE  1/4  NE1/4 
NW1/4  Section  36,  T2S,  R41E 

purchaser 

James  C.  Bunns  Jr.,  Lame 
llppr.  NT 

COHTRACT  HO 

I - 1 04  - i nd  -3351 

IN Ol AN  Of r ICE  PILE  NO 

50335-43 

CONTRACT  APPROVED 

UzLJi.  43 

COn  TRACT  EXPIRED 

6-1  » 44 

COHTRACT  EXTEHOEO  TO 
19 

CEH  Tine  ATE  or  COMPlETIOH 
3-31  » 44 

remarks: 

* Awarded  to  Indian  without  advertising 

VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
mo  ET) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

too  rn 

APPRAISED  RATES 

IMBM) 

AOVEHTISEO  HATES 

IMBM) 

BIO  RATES 
(MB**) 

P.P. 

50,000 

35,680 

3.00 

Negotiated 

3.00 

total  volumes 

..  50,000  . 

. .35,-680 

total  appraised  value 
495.00 


total  aovehtiseo  value 
NA 


r<?M 


total  AMOUNT  RECEIVED 
107.04 
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northern  Cheyenne 


TIMER  SALE  DATA 


logging  UNIT 

Tribal 


LOCATION 

*See  below 


PURCHASER 

Mrs.  Gail  Bolson  Livingston 
Lame  Deer,  MT 


contract  no 

I-104-ind-3403 


indian  or r ice  file  no 


5002-44 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

1 -24  /9  44 


CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

9-1  19  44 


CONTRACT  EXTENDED  TO 

2-1  19  45 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 

3-1  19  45 


REMARKS 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
180  FT) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 
180  FT 1 

APPRAISED  RATES 
U*B*) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
IMOMJ 

BtO  PATES 

P.P. 

165.000 

151 .150 

3.00 

Neaotiated 

vnn 

TOTAL  volumes 

165,000 

151 ,150 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  VALUE 

495.00 


TOTA^OVERTISEO  VALUE 


TOTAL  810  VALUE 

495.00 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  RECEIVED 

453.45 


*SW  1/4,  Section  25,  T2S,  R42E 
Section  1,  2,  4,  11,  12,  15  T3S,  R41E 


TIMER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  UNIT 

Soldier  Gulch 
Unit  No.  1 

LOCATION 

PURCHASER 

contract  nc 

•See  attached  map 

Livingston  Saw  and  Planning 
HiU 

l-104-ind-3444 

Indian  or r ice  file  no 


3597-44 


CONTRACT  APPROVEO 

12-30  19  44 


CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

3-31  >9  47 


CONTRACT  EXTENDED  TO 
19 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 

4-30  '9  48 


remarks: 

*one  adjustment  in  1946;  7/1/46 


$3.10 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PPOOUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  volume 

180  FT) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 
180  FT.) 

APPRAISED  PATES 

AOvERTlSEO  RATES 
IM8M) 

BIO  PATES 
(MB*) 

P.P. 

1 .000.000 

1.107.340 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

total  volumes 

1.000.000 

1.107.34a 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  VALUE 

TOTAL  ADVERTISED  VALUE 

total  bio  value 

3,000,000 

3.000.000 

3.000,000 

total  amount  received 
3.358.45 
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TIMER  SALE  DATA 


LOCOING  UNIT 

Secs.  6/?^8?v17,  18, 

PURCHASER 

CONTRACT  NO 

Soldier  Gulch  No. 

2 19,  20,  T3S,  R42E 

Paul  Siegfried 

I -1 04-1 nd-3840 

indian  or  nee  rue  no 


4306-47 


CON  TRAC  T APPROVED 

7-15  ,9  47 


CONI* AC  1 EMPIRE  D 

3-31  ,9  51 


CONTRACT  EmTENOEO  TO 
7-1  i9  54 


CERTiriCATt  or  COMPLETION 
6-6  i9  55 


REMARKS 

Rates  adjusted  year1y;*see  below 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

iso  rn 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

ibo  rn 

APPRAISED  RATES 
(MBM) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(MB**) 

BIO  RATES 
(MBMI 

P.P. 

2,529.950 

3.00  - 5.25 

6.05 

total  volumes 

2,000,000 

2,529,950 

total  ADVERTISED  value 

total  Bid  value 

12.100 

total  appraised  value 


total  amount  received 
28.311 .14 


*Allot.  No. 

Est.  Vol. 

Vol  . Cut 

Est.  Value 

Total  Amt.  Rec'd. 

Date  approved 

Tribal 

1 , 530m 

1,913,020 

$ 21,833.80 

7-15-47 

211 

48m 

45,030 

$ 290.40 

606.56 

12-23-47 

214 

10m 

37,790 

60.50 

489.66 

12-23-47 

614 

45m 

9,290 

272.25 

125.13 

12-23-47 

615 

40m 

45,580 

242.00 

592.77 

10-29-47 

616 

10m 

6,570 

60.50 

88.50 

10-29-47 

976 

250m 

333,710 

1,512.50 

2,733.82 

•• 

978 

10m 

10,950 

60.50 

126.29 

•• 

1025 

2m 

none 

12.10 

none 

•1 

1433 

10m 

23,210 

60.50 

302.94 

•• 

1449 

20m 

15,540 

121 .00 

209.33 

12-23-47 

1451 

30m 

34,730 

181.50 

467.82 

10-29-47 

1452 

80m 

54,530 

484.00 

734.52 

« 

Est.  Vol . : Tribal  1 ,530m  Allotted  470m 
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Northern  Chevprnne 


TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  UNIT 


D.C.  Rt.  of  wav. 


LOCATION 

PURCHASER 

i 

hlohwavl  

Albert  Lalonde  Co. 

inoian  orri-ice  rue  no 


4543-50 


contract  eurrtNoeo  to 

19 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

2-3  I*  50 


CERTiriCATE  or  completion 

4-18  !9  50 


contract  no 

I —1 04-1  nd -4587 


remarks: 


CONTRACT  EMPIRE  D 

i:3_9  *»  5n 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

i PRODUCT 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

too  rrt 

AC  TUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 
(00  rT) 

APPRAISED  RATES 
IMBMJ 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(MOM) 

BIO  RATES 
IMBMJ 

P.P. 

70.000 

137,750 

in  66 

in  66 

D.C.  (86.00C 

) 

total  volumes 

137,750 

total  appraised  VALUE 


total  advertised  value 

total  oio  value 

739.20  or  897.60 

739.20 

(D.C.  fl97  fiflE 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  RECEIVE 0 

1 ,454.64 


TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  unit 

LOCATION 

Nl/2  NW1/4  NW1/4  NE1/4 

purchaser 

CONTRACT  no 

Allot.  No.  34 

Sec.  9.  T3S.  R44E 

Albert  Lalonde  Co. 

indian  omce  tile  no 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

2-10  n 50 


CONTRACT  EMPIRE 0 

6-30  19  50 


CONTRACT  exTENOED  to 
19 


CERTiriCATE  or  completion 
4-19*  50 


remarks: 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUCT 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

too  rr.) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

too  rr.) 

APPRAISED  RATES 
1MBM) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(A IBM) 

BiD  RATES 

(MBM) 

P.P. 

?Tonn 

4.300 

10.56 

in  66 

( 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

2,000 

4,300 

total  appraised  value 


TOTAL  AOvERTISEO  value 

total  OIO  value 

21.12 

2JL12 

total  AMOUNT  RECEIVEO 
45.40 
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TIHRER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  UNIT 

Allot  no.  316 

LOCATION 

NE1/4  NE 1/4  Sec.  1.  T3S.R43E 

purchase* 
Albert  Lalonde  Co. 

contract  no 

INDIAN  OFFICE  FILE  NO 

CONTRACT  APPROVED 

2-17  19  50 

CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

6-30  19  50 

CONTRACT  EXTENDED  TO 
19 

CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 

4-18  i9  50 

REMARKS 

VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUCT 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
tBD  FT) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 
IBD  FT! 

APPRAISE O RATES 

AOVERTISEO  RATES 
(MOM) 

BIO  RATES 

(MBMJ 

p.p. 

9.000 

5.250 

10.5fi 

in  ^ 

total  VOLUMES 

total  appraised  value 


total  AOvEPTISEO  value 
95.04 


total  bid  value 
ILlM. 


TOTAl  AMOUNT  RECEIVED 



TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  UNIT 

All t.  No.  1253 

LOC 

NW1/4  NE 1/4 
Sec.  35.  T2S. 

AT  ION 

R42E 

purchaser 
Albert  Lalonde  Co. 

contract  NO 

I-104-lnd- 

Indian  or r ice  eilE  no 

CON  TRA  C T APPROVED 

CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

2-17 


19 


50 


6-30  is  50 


CONTRACT  EX  TENDED  TO 
19 


certificate  of  completion 
4-18  19  50 


remarks: 

‘Allotment  of  Rufus  Wallowing 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
IPO  FT) 

ACTUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 
WO  FT) 

appraised  rates 

(MBM) 

AOVERTISEO  RATES 
IMBHJ 

Bio  RATES 
(MBH) 

P.P. 

1.000 

730 

10.56 

10.56 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

total  appraised  value 


total  aovertiseo  value 
10.56 


total  bid  value 
10.56 


TOTAL  amount  RECEIVED 

7.71 
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Northern  Cheyenne 


TIPRER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  UNIT 

Allot.  No.  1394 


LOCATION 

NE1/4  NE 1/4  Sec. 35,  T2S,  R42 


purchaser 

EAlbert  Lalonde  Co . 


CONTRACT  NC 


inoian  orncE  riiE  no 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

2-20  „ 50 


CONTRACT  EMPIRE o 

6-30  50 


CONTRACT  ExTENOEO  TO 
19 


CERTIEICATE  Of  COMPLETION 

4-18  ,9  50 


REMARKS 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

tea  rn 

AC TUAl 
CUT  VOLUME 

ibo  rn 

APPRAISE O RATES 
(P9**) 

AOVERTISEO  RATES 
(M9MJ 

BIO  RATES 
U*B*) 

11,210 

10.56 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

c 

c\ 

TOTAL  appraised  value 


total  advertised  VALUE 


TOTAL  BIO  VALUE 


total  RECEIVED 
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TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


logging  UNIT 

LOCATION 

PURCHASER 

contract  no 

Alderson  Gulch 

See  below 

Tongue  River  Lbr.  Co. 

14-20-257-98 

IN 04 AN  OfElCe  flLE  NO 

12656-55 


CON  TRAC  T APPROVED 

3-14  * 57 


contract  empire d 

4-1  is  62 


coNTRAc(ttnw° 

4-1  *63 


certificate  or  compl  e non 
1-11/9  72 


PC  MARKS 

Assigned  to:  Leon  W.  & A.L . Perry 
9-15-49 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUCT 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

(bo  rn 

ACTUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 
(BO  ET ) 

APPRAISED  RATES 

(MOM) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(M0M) 

O/D  RATES 
(MOM) 

P.P. 

sawloos 

16.25 

16.25 

Tribal 

9,800,000 

4,691.320 

allotted 

1,200,000 

310,850 

total  VOLUMCS 

11 ,000,000 

5,002,170 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  VALUE 

TOTAL  ADVERTISED  VALUE 

total  Bio  value 

178.750.00 

178,750.00 

total  amount  Receive o 
60.300,08 


*No  bids  received-contract  negotiated 
Stumpage  adjustments 

Over  for  allotments 
Amounts  received: 


Tribal 

Allotted 


$56,832.15 

3,467.93 

$60,300.08 

3,103.07 

3,849.33 


Advance  payments 
Advance  deposits 

Payment  on  damage  15,000.00 

suit  (7,500  each  

Perry-suit  for 

breach  of  $82,252.48 

contract) 


BA0  - 82,252.48  (includes  da  maqe 
settlement,  advance  deposit, 
advance  payment) 


Location:  Sections  19,  20,  21,  26, 

27,  28,  29,  30  and  35  and  all  of 
Sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34  in  T2S, 
R42E;  portions  of  Sections  3,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  in  T3S,  R42E;  all  of 
Sections  4,  5,  T3S,  R42E 
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Allot 

68 

195 

196 

198 

198 

198 

199 

316 

471 

533 

601 

1029 

1029 

1394 

41 

42 

613 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1449 

1450 

1451 

Total 


Cont.  9 

Est.  Vol . 

Actual  Vol. 

$ Receipts 

1 

142,000 

130,680 

1,651.45 

2 

29,000 

- 

117.82 

3 

37,000 

- 

150.32 

4 

59,000 

- 

239.69 

5 

4,500 

- 

18.28 

6 

3,500 

- 

14.22 

7 

60,500 

25,220 

318.28 

8 

18,000 

38,470 

544.31 

9 

23,000 

- 

93.44 

10 

92,500 

84,990 

679.92 

11 

110,000 

24,060 

192.49(254.40) 

12 

44,500 

0 (fee 

26.40  advance 

13 

6,500 

patent  9-20-60) 

180.78 

14 

17,000 

- 

41.44 

15 

125,000 

- 

509.85 

16 

50,000 

- 

203.13 

17 

18,500 

7,250 

81.49 

18 

88,000 

- 

357.50 

19 

36,000 

- 

146.25 

20 

63,500 

- 

257.97  ' 

21 

57,500 

- 

233.60 

22 

6,000 

- 

24.38 

23 

42,000 

- 

170.63 

24 

15,500 

- 

62.97 

payment  - $4,253.90 
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TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


Northern  Cheyenne 


logging  unit 

Parts  of  L0CAT'° * 

purchaser 

CONTRACT  nc 

14-20-257-1  54-161 

Boundary 

Secs.  11,  14,  23;  T5S,  R38E 

Tongue  River  Lumber  Co. 

and  163 

indian  or  nee  rue  no 
13753-58 


contract  approved 
7-30  *58 


CONTRACT  irPIRCD 

12-31  ,9  58 


CONTRACT EXTENDED  TO 

6-30-65  (BAO) 

7-1  *64 


ccRTincATC  or  compl  e tion 
12-28  19  64 


RC  HARKS. 

Assigned  to  Saunders  Lbr.  Co.  11-27-59 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


species 

PRODUCT 

estimated 

CUT  VOLUME 
ISO  rT i 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

ibo  rr> 

APPRAISED  RATES 

(HBM) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(MBM) 

B'D  RATES 
lAtffMJ 

P.P. 

154.800 

147,990 

11.20 

11.20 

total  VOL  Lines 

154,800 

147.990  (13 

7,990  [BA0]) 

TOTAL  APPRAISCO  value 

total  ADVERTISED  value 

TOTAL  SID  VALUE 

1 ,733.76 

1,733.76 

total  amount  Receiveo 
1,695.90 


This  unit  composed  of  timber  on  9 Northern  Cheyenne  and  5 Crow  allotments.  Advertised  as 
one  unit  (one  surety  bond).  See  Crow  #14-20-252-910-914. 


Cheyenne  Contract  H 

Allot.  # 

Est.  Volume 

Est.  Value 

Amt.  Rec'd. 

Vol . Cut. 

20-257-154 

975 

36,000 

$ 403.20 

$ 40.32 

3,050** 

155 

365 

1 ,800 

20.16 

2.02 

0* 

156 

364 

9,000 

100.80 

10.08 

0* 

157 

803 

13,500 

151.20 

550.03 

49,110 

158 

546 

36,000 

403.20 

956.14 

85,370 

159 

545 

13,500 

151 .20 

22.40 

2,000 

160 

550 

27,000 

302.40 

94.75 

8,460 

161 

644 

9,000 

100.80 

10.08 

0* 

163 

1045 

9,000 

100.80 

10.08 

0* 

154,800 

$1,733.76 

$1 ,695.90*** 

147,990 

Crow  Totals 

678,000 

7,593.60 

Unit  Totals 

832,800 

9,327.36 

*no  cutting  represents  advance  payment 

**value  of  timber  out  less  than  advance  payment 

***includes  38.42  excess  advance  payment 
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Northern  Cheyenne 


TWER  SALE  DATA 


LOCATION 

PURCHASER 

contract  nc 

•See  below 

Paul  Siegfried 

14-20-0257-44? 

LOGGING  unit 

Marie  American- 
horse  Teeth 


in  dun  of  nee  FILE  no 


2816-64 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

3-20  ,9  64 


CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

12-31  19  64 


CONTRACT  EXTENOED  TO 
19 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPl E TION 

12-22  19  64 


REMARKS 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

MBM 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

MBM 

APPRAISE O RATES 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(MB**) 

BtO  RATES 

IMS*! 

P.P. 

Sawloqs 

30.15 

30.15 

1.09 

6.00 

fi  m 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

30.15 

30.15 

total  appraised  value 
32.86 


total  advertised  value 

TOTAL  RIO  VALUE 

180.90 

180.90 

total  AMOUNT  RECEIVEC 

130.90 


*SW  1/4  SW1/2,  Nl/2  SE 1/4  SW1/4  and  Nl/2  SW1/4  SE1/4  Section  11  and 
NW1/4  NW1/4  Section  14  T3S,  R41E 


Northern  Cheyenne 


TWER  SALE  DATA 


LOCOING  UNIT 

LOCATION 

PURCHASER 

contract  nc 

Allot.  201 

•See  below 

Paul  Siegfried 

14-20-C-57-447 

INDIAN  OFFICE  FILE  NO 


6902-64 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

12-22  „ 64 


contract  expired 

3-30  19  66 


CONTRACT  EXTENOED  TO 

19 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 

5-24  19  66 


remarks: 
Allotment  201 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
IBO  FT) 

actual 

CUT  VOLUME 

too  FT) 

APPRAISED  RATES 
IH0H) 

AOvERTISEO  RATES 
(MOM) 

BtO  RATES 
(MBM) 

P.P. 

Sawlogs 

88.424 

88.424 

8.06 

8.06 

8.06 

TOTAL  volumes 

88,424 

88,424 

total  appraised  VALUE 
712.70 


total  advertised  value 
712. 7Q 


total  eio  value 
712.70 


total  amount  received 
712.70 


*Sl/2  Nl/2  SW1/4  NW1/4,  Sl/2  SW1/4  NW1/4,  NE1/4  NE1/4  SW1/4,  El/2  NW1/4  NE1/4  SW1/4 

NE1/4  SW1/4  NE1/4  SW1/4,  Nl/2  SE1/4  NE1/4  SW1/4,  NW1/4  NW1/4  SE1/4, 

Wl/2  NE 1/4  NW1/4  SE1/4,  NW1/4  SE1/4  NW1/4  SE1/4,  Nl/2  SW1/4  NM1/4  SE1/4, 

of  Sec.  25  and  El/2  SE1/4  NE1/4,  El/2  Wl/2  SE1/4  NE1/4  of  Sec.  26,  T2S,  R41E 
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TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


LOGGING  unit 

LOCATlOn 

purchaser 

contract  no 

Alderson  Gulch 
Resale 

See  below 

Black  Lumber  Co. 

14-20-0257-540 

HVOIAH  OFnCC  fILE  HO 


5597-66 


contract  approvcd 

12-8  19  66 


COn TRACT  EaPiREO 

4-30  19  72 


con  TRAC  T ex  TenOCO  TO 

12-31/9  76 


CCRTlflCATC  Of  COMPLETIOn  REMARKS 

12-12  <9  77 


Adjustments  In  mimimum  cut  and  pav 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

product 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
IPO  fT  > 

ACTUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 
WO  PT> 

APPRAISCO  RATES 
1VB") 

AOVERTISEO  RATES 
IM6M) 

BIO  RATES 
(MBM) 

P.P. 

Sawlogs 

3.0U  (Tribal) 

3.00 

3.00 

2.12  (BA0) 

Modification 

3.00  (allotted 

3.00 

Green  P.P. 

Sawlogs 

3,581  (Tr 

ibal ) 

32.78 

953  (A1 

lotted) 

32.78 

Mer.  Dead  P. 

’.  Sawlogs 

Undeter. 

* 

Optional 

Undeter . 

** 

total  volumes 

4,534 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  VALUE 


total  AOVERTISEO  VALUE 


TOM" 


TOTAL  AMOunT  RECEIVED 

89,889.22 


not.  # 

Est.  Volume  - Gross 

Est  Volume  - Net 

41 

175,890 

140,172 

42 

100,670 

80,536 

195 

62,240 

49,792 

196 

•71  ,510 

57,210 

198  (198-3) 

131 ,410 

105,130 

198-A  (198-2) 

10,450 

8,360 

198-B  (198-1) 

7,470 

5,980 

471 

30,220 

24,176 

533 

78,790 

63,030 

601 

97,260 

77,810 

613 

13,570 

10,856 

1023 

36,080 

28,864 

1024 

37,060 

29,648 

1025 

73,160 

58,528 

1026 

117,940 

94,352 

1449 

6,570 

5,256 

1450 

66,430 

53,144 

1451 

20,360 

16,288 

1,137,080 

909,664 

Alderson  Gulch  Resale  Location: 

11,600  acres  In  Sections  19,  20,  21,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  35  and  all  of 
Sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34  in  T2S,  R42E;  all  of  Sections  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
in  T3S,  R42E 
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Northern  Cheyenne 


TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


t «...  LOCATION 

Section  33 

purchaser 

CONTRACT  NC 

T4S,  R41E  & Sec.  3,  4 * 

Black  Lumbr.  Co.,  Inc. 

14-20-0257-586 

LOGGING  UNIT 

St.  Johns  Creek 


inoian  office  fit  e no 


3217-67 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

7-28  ,9  67 


CONTRACT  EmPiREO 

12-31  19  68 


CONTRACT  C*T[NOED  TO 
19 


CERTIflCATE  Of  COMPLETION 

9-4  19  68 


REMARKS 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PRODUCT 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

tea  fT> 

ACTUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 

too  rn 

APPRAISED  RATES 
(M9M) 

ADVERTISED  RATES 
(MB*) 

8/0  RATES 
(MB*) 

P.P. 

Sawloqs 

325.478 

325.478 

2.50 

2.50 

TOTAL  volumes 

325,478 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  VALUE 


TOTAL  ADVERTISED  VALUE 

813.70 


TOTAL  BID  value 
813.70 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  RECEIVED 

813.70 


*T5S,  R41E 


284 


or  Jcj/ris  Lf\ 


285 


Northern  Cheyenne 


T!b*RER  SALE  DATA 


logging  unit 
North  Side  No.  2 


LOCATION 

‘See  attached  map 


PURCHASER 


(Assigned 

Ashland  Lunfcer  Co.  1/78  AAJ  14-20-0257-706 


contract  nc 


inoian  or r ice  riLE  no 


270-69 


CONTRACT  APPROVED 

6-26  ,9  69 


CONTRACT  EXPIRED 

12-31  19  80 


CONTRACT  EXTENOEO  TO 
19 


CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 
19 


REMARKS 

*See  below:  Stumpage  rates  adjusted 
minimum  annual  out  adjustments 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

product 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 
IBD  FT) 

AC TUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 
IBD  FT) 

APPRAISED  RATES 
(MB* i) 

advertised  rates 

(MBM) 

BtO  RATES 

(MBM) 

P.P. 

Sawloas 

45.008 

13.10 

13  in 

13  in 

P.P. 

Pulpwood 

Jndeter. 

1 .00 

1.00 

1.00 

P.P. 

Fenceposts 

1* 

.02 

.02 

.02 

P.P. 

Poles  10' 

.01 

.01 

.01 

& longer 

‘Additional 

Timber  not  s 

jbject  to  st 

umpage  adjus 

tment 

Merc.  Dead  P 

3 Sawlogs 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

TOTAL  APPRAISED  VALUE 


TOTAL  ADVERTISED  VALUE 


total  bid  value 


total  amount  RECEIVED 


p.p. 


15.41 

10/1/69 


15.41 

1/1/70 


11.39 

7/1/70 


10.35 

10/1/70 


10.35 

1/1/71 


11.90 

4/1/71 


18.95 

7/1/71 


23.83 

10/1/71 
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TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


logging  unit 

LOCATION 

PURCHASER 

CONTRACT  ho 

Pawnee  Salvage 

•See  below 

Arness-Anderson  Corp. 
Ashland.  MT 

14-20-0257-964 

inoian  or  nee  rue  no 


CONTRACT  APPROVE 0 

19  78 


CONTRACT  EXPIRE D 

12-31  19  78 


CONTRACT  EXTENDED  TO 


cert  me  ATE  or  COMPLETION 


REMARKS 


‘Recent;  no  information  available  on 
—Couplet ion  .. 


VOLUMES  AND  RATES 


SPECIES 

PROOUC T 

ESTIMATED 
CUT  VOLUME 

ibo  rrj 

ACTUAL 
CUT  VOLUME 

ibo  rri 

APPRAISEO  RATES 

ADVERTISED  rates 
(M8M) 

8/0  RATES 
(MB*) 

PP 

Sawlogs 

1,387.53 

3.00 

TOTAL  VOLUMES 

TOTAL  APPRAISEO  value 


total  advertised  value 


total  bid  value 


total  amount  RECEIVED 


1062.59 


•Portion  of  Section  25,  26,  35,  36,  T3S,  R42E  and  Section  1,  T4S,  R42E  and 
390  acres  irreg.  boundary 
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'' $3t.  r (j  \ 

£ fit*  » f * 
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INDEX  TO  TIMBER  SALE  DATA 


Albert  Lalonde  Company,  276,  277,  278 
Alderson  Gulch  Resale  Unit,  283 
Allotment  No.  34,  276 
Allotment  No.  201,  282 
Allotment  No.  316,  277 
Allotment  No.  1253,  277 
Allotment  No.  1394,  278 
Anderson  Gulch  Unit,  279 
Arness-Anderson  Corporation,  287 
Ashland  Lumber  Company,  286 

Black  Lumber  Company,  283,  284 
Boundary  Unit,  281 
Burns,  James  C.,  Jr.,  271 

Dry  Creek  Unit,  269 

Hayden,  H.  0.,  263,  269 

Kelly  Creek  Unit,  265 

Lame  Deer-Ashland  D.C.  Right-of-Way  (Highway),  276 
Livingston,  Gail  Bolson,  261,  265,  267,  271,  272 
Livingston  Saw  and  Planing  Mill,  272 

Marie  Americanhorse  Teeth  Unit,  282 

North  Side  No.  2 Unit,  286 

Pawnee  Salvage,  287 

Siegfried,  Paul,  274,  282 

Sec.  15  and  22,  T2  R42  (Tribal),  261 

Skunk  Coulee  Unit,  263 

Soldier  Gulch  No.  1,  272 

Soldier  Gulch  No.  2,  274 

St.  Johns  Creek,  284 

Tongue  River  Lumber  Company,  279,  281 
Tribal  T2S,  R42E,  Parts  Sec.  26  and  27,  267 
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